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NOTE 

The  following  report  represents  a "Staff  Working  Paper"  which 
is  being  distributed  to  State  departments,  bureaus  and  local  county 
development  leaders  in  the  hope  that  any  factual  data  which  may  have 
been  overlooked  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board  Staff, 

The  Regional  Development  Reconnaissance  represents  the  first 
stage  of  preparing  a Comprehensive  State  Development  Plan,  enabling 
the  insights  of  local  and  regional  development  trends  and  opportuni- 
ties to  be  reflected  in  that  effort. 


REGION  ONE 


Part  I - Development  Trends 


A.  Regional  Setting 

Common  Characteristics  The  five  counties  comprising  Region  One  - Bucks, 

Of  Region  One  Chester,  Delaivare,  Montgomery  and  Philadelphia  - 

lie  approximately  in  the  center  of  the  vast  east 
coast  urban  agglomeration  extending  from  Virginia 
to  Massachusetts,  commonly  referred  to  as  Megalop- 
olis. Within  these  counties,  many  of  the  early 
struggles  of  our  young  Nation  took  place  and  here  were  developed  many  of  the 
enduring  principles  which  still  shape  the  form  of  our  national,  itate  and  local 
government,  Philadelphia,  the  site  of  much  of  this  early  history  and  Capital 
of  the  young  Nation  during  the  1790 's  was  the  leading  American  City  until  1830 
and  still  ranks  as  America's  fourth  largest  metropolitan  area. 

Region  One  is  bounded  on  the  northeast  and  southeast  by  the  Dela- 
ware River  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  Along  its  southern  border  are  located 
the  States  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  The  watershed  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin  generally  defines  the  western  edge  between  Chester  and  Lancaster  Counties, 
while  to  the  north,  the  foothills  of  the  South  Mountain  provide  a partial 
barrier  between  Region  One  and  the  Great  Valley  counties  of  Berks,  Lehigh  and 
Northampton. 


Within  these  borders  lie  two  distinct  topographic  provinces.  Along 
the  Delaware  there  is  a flat  coastal  plain  which  consists  of  sand  and  gravel 
deposits  of  recent  geological  origin,  while  to  the  north  of  this  zone,  and 
covering  the  remainder  of  the  Region  is  found  the  old  Appalachian  Mountain  area 
(the  Piedmont).  This  latter  section  includes  a variety  of  landscapes  - a 
rolling  crystalline  rock  country,  limestone  lowlands  and  sandstone  plains  with 
diabase  ridges.  The  elongated  Chester  Valley,  a northeast-southwest  oriented 
break  in  the  Piedmont,  provided  an  early  path  for  the  westward  movement  of 
settlers  and  now  forms  one  of  the  most  intensely  urbanized  development  corridors 
extending  westward  from  Philadelphia. 

The  Region's  two  major  rivers,  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  trans- 
verse the  northeast-southwest  oriented  Piedmont  terrain.  These  waterways  pro- 
vided the  early  passageways  into  the  frontier  hinterland  for  the  Region's  first 
settlers.  Because  these  southward  flowing  streams  cut  into  soft  coastal  plain 
sediments  much  more  easily  than  into  the  old  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Piedmont, 
they  produced  rapids  or  waterfalls  in  their  channels  where  they  entered  the 
Coastal  Plain.  It  was  along  this  "fall  line"  that  many  of  the  Region's  first 
small  industrial  centers  developed. 

The  first  settlers  to  arrive  in  this  area  in  1643  were  the  Swedes 
and  Dutch  who  settled  along  the  Delaware  River  where  they  established  the 
State's  first  city,  Chester  (originally  known  as  Upland),  However,  it  was  not 
until  1682  that  English  Quakers,  led  by  William  Penn,  received  title  to  lands 
in  the  New  World  and  selected  the  confluence  of  the  Region's  two  major  rivers 
as  the  site  of  their  first  settlement.  The  deep  water  of  the  Delaware  River 
was  ideally  suited  to  overseas  commerce,  the  Schuylkill  River  provided  access 
to  the  rich  farmlands  of  the  interior  Piedmont,  and  the  gently  rolling  country- 
side made  land  development  and  transpjortation  relatively  easy.  Pennsylvania's 
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first  three  counties,  Philadelphia,  Chester  and  Sucks,  were  created  in  1682. 

A century  later  they  were  subdivided  to  form  Montgomery  (1784)  and  Delaware 
(1789)  Counties,  Penn's  numerous  treaties  with  the  Indians  soon  gave  him 
additional  lands  for  settlement  and  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Quakers 
these  new  areas  were  settled  by  Welsh,  German  and  Scotch-Irish  immigrants.  The 
Germans  Moved  north  along  the  Schuylkill  into  central  Bucks  County  while  the 
Scotch-Irish  pressed  on  northward  to  the  unsettled  foothills  of  the  South  Moun- 
tains . 


Philadelphia  was  one  of  America's  first  planned  cities.  When 
William  Penn  laid  out  Philadelphia  in  a grid  pattern  between  the  Schuylkill  and 
Delaware  Rivers,  he  created  two  major  streets.  Market  and  Broad  Streets,  which 
intersected  at  a square  at  the  center.  This  square,  on  which  City  Hall  now 
stands,  and  four  others,  each  located  in  a quadrant  of  the  town,  provided  the 
open  framework  around  which  the  city  grew,  giving  it  the  early  reputation  of 
Penn's  "green  countrie  town."  Its  rapid  growth  as  a commercial  center  was  due 
to  its  position  along  the  local  trade  routes  formed  by  the  rivers  and  the  early 
pre-Revolutionary  radial  system  of  highways  leading  north,  west  and  south  to 
Bethlehem,  Reading,  Lebanon  and  Lancaster.  Coe  of  these,  the  Lancaster  Turn- 
pike, was  the  first  major  highway  in  the  Nation.  By  1760,  Philadelphia  had 
overtaken  Boston  to  become  the  largest  city  in  America,  only  to  relinquish  this 
honor  to  New  York  in  the  1820 's  when  the  newly-opened  Erie  Canal  conferred  a 
dominant  position  in  trade  with  the  expanding  Mid-West  upon  the  latter  city. 
Pennsylvania  shortly  followed  with  its  own  canal  system  which  spurred  industrial 
growth  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  Manufacturing  and  ship  building  industries 
sprang  up  along  the  Delaware. 

After  the  1860 *s.  New  York  emerged  as  the  major  East  Coast  port  for 
ocean-borne  passenger  traffic  and  commerce  in  finished  goods,  while  Philadelphia 
specialized  in  the  import  and  distribution  of  raw  materials,  such  as  coal,  sugar, 
cotton,  grain,  timber,  coffee,  cocoa  and  wool.  From  this  early  history,  Phila- 
delphia developed  a highly  diversified  industrial  economy  with  some  speciali- 
zation in  textiles,  apparel,  metals  and  machinery.  In  addition  to  manufacturing, 
the  city  has  an  unusually  large  concentration  of  firms  specializing  in  wholesale 
trade , finance  and  business  services. 

Long  a prosperous  farming  area  with  fertile  soils.  Region  One  has 
gradually  evolved  towards  a dairy  and  horticultural  specialization  serving  this 
nearby  metropolitan  market  of  five  million  consumers.  Much  of  the  Region's 
most  productive  farmlands  have  long  ago  been  urbanized  as  the  land  requirements 
of  decentralized  city  growth  extended  at  ever-increasing  distances  from  the 
original  city  center.  Within  Philadelphia  County/,  numerous  small  urban  centers, 
such  as  Germantown,  West  Philadelphia,  Mana3’unk  and  Frankford,  which  originated 
as  agricultural  trading  centers  and  later  developed  as  manufacturing  centers, 
were  eventually  engulfed  by  the  City  of  Philadelphia  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  However,  these  centers  still  retain  the  function  of  secondary 
commercial  areas  within  the  city  and  some  of  their  early  individual  physical 
and  social  identity.  Beginning  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and  accelerating 
since  World  War  I,  the  city's  urban  area  has  extended  far  beyond  its  129  square 
mile  political  boundary. 
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Relationship  to  Since  its  origin,  Philadelphia  has  dominated  the 

Surrounding  Regions  everyday  activities  of  its  neighboring  counties 

and  adjoining  regions  in  many  ways.  The  Port  of 
Philadelphia,  extending  from  Wilmington  to  Trenton, 
ranks  as  the  second  largest  port  in  tonnage  of 
cargo  handled  in  the  United  States.  New  York  is 
first,  and  the  largest  fresh  water  port  in  the  world.  Within  100  miles  of  down- 
town Philadelphia  live  25  million  people.  This  tremendous  market  provides  the 
economic  stimulus  for  continued  growth  of  the  Philadelphia  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area,  which  includes  the  five  counties  of  Region  One  and  three  New 
Jersey  Counties  (Burlington,  Camden  and  Gloucester).  Eighty-two  per  cent  of 
the  SMSA's  population  lives  in  the  Pennsylvania  portion. 

Region  One  provides  an  over-all  net  surplus  of  about  15,000  jobs  for 
in-comrauters  from  outside  the  Region  (largely  from  its  New  Jersey  metropolitan 
counties  and  Berks  County),  but  in  turn  supplies  approximately  12,000  net  out- 
commuters  to  the  Trenton,  Wilmington  and  Allentown-Bethlehem  SMSA's.  At  the 
heart  of  the  Region,  Philadelphia  provides  employment  for  150,000  commuters 
from  the  rest  of  Region  One,  an  additional  50,000  from  the  three  New  Jersey 
Counties  and  another  9,000  commuters  from  outside  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  SMSA  is  the  fourth  largest  retailing  and  wholesaling  center  in 
the  United  States.  Its  shopping  facilities  attract  residents  from  communities 
as  far  distant  as  Harrisburg,  Reading,  Allentown-Bethlehem  and  Lancaster. 
Wholesaling  activities  in  this  Region  effectively  bind  the  business  establish- 
ments of  these  smaller  metropolitan  centers  to  the  Philadelphia  area.  Many 
Federal  agencies  have  established  regional  offices  in  the  city  in  order  to  ad- 
minister the  multitude  of  Federal  programs  involving  a multi- state  area. 

In  addition  to  these  commercial  and  governmental  influences.  Region 
One  is  also  a cultural  and  educational  center  for  an  extensive  hinterland.  With- 
in Philadelphia  alone  there  are  twenty-eight  institutions  for  higher  education, 
the  largest  of  which  are  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (founded  in  1740)  and 
Temple  University.  In  the  remainder  of  the  SMSA,  there  are  many  additional 
educational  institutions  serving  students  from  all  over  the  world.  Such  cul- 
tural facilities  as  museums,  theaters,  libraries  and  other  fine  arts  institutions 
attract  countless  people  to  the  city  which  also  serves  as  a convention  center 
of  world  renown.  The  State's  early  history,  manifest  in  historical  attractions, 
such  as  Valley  Forge,  Independence  Hall  and  the  charm  of  Old  Philadelphia, 
draws  a great  number  of  tourists  to  this  part  of  the  State.  In  turn,  Region 
One's  four  million  residents  provide  much  of  the  market  for  private  recreation 
in  the  Poconos  and  are  expected  to  benefit  materially  from  that  area's  Delaware 
Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area,  which  will  be  only  two  hours  drive  from 
Philadelphia . 

Region  One  has  been  attracting  residents  from  other  portions  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Nation  for  a long  period  of  time.  Net  in-migration,  between 
1940  and  1960  alone,  amoimted  to  more  than  170,000.  Many  of  these  people  came 
to  the  Philadelphia  area  during  and  just  after  World  War  II  from  the  south  to 
find  employment  opportunities  within  the  city's  industrial  complex.  However, 
since  1950  this  in-migration  has  declined  markedly  and  almost  all  of  the  Region's 
current  growth  derives  from  the  natural  increase  of  its  resident  population. 
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As  in  other  northern  cities  a large  proportion  of  the  recent  in-migrants  have 
been  unskilled  rural  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans,  whose  needs  for  employment, 
better  housing,  education  and  social  integration  continue  to  provide  some  of 
Philadelphia's  most  urgent  contemporary  problems. 


Natural 

Resources 


duction  of  sandstone, 
dimension  limestone, 
basalt. 


Region  One's  mineral  resources  center  around  its 
abundant  supply  of  sandstone,  limestone  and  crys- 
talline rocks,  such  as  granite  and  basalt.  In 
each  county,  except  Philadelphia,  the  value  of 
stone  production  exceeds  that  of  any  other  mineral. 
Chester  County  ranks  second  in  the  State  in  pro- 
while Montgomery  County  is  the  fourth  leading  producer  of 
Delaware  County  is  the  State's  leading  producer  of  crushed 


Sand  and  gravel  from  the  Coastal  Plain  is  the  second  most  important 
mineral  within  the  Region,  and  Bucks  County  is  the  leading  producer  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  mineral  production  in  Philadelphia  is  limited  to  sand  and  gravel 
dredged  from  the  Delaware  River.  Almost  all  these  stone,  sand  and  gravel  pro- 
ducts are  used  by  some  phase  of  the  construction  and  road-building  industries. 

Chester  County  has  had  a quite  diversified  history  of  mineral  pro- 
duction, At  various  times  during  the  county's  history,  numerous  metallic  ores 
have  been  mined  - iron,  chromium,  copper,  magnesium,  lead  and  zinc.  Its  non- 
metallic  resources  are  equally  varied,  including  graphite,  pegmatites  (feldspar, 
kaolin  and  mica),  corundum,  garnet  and  the  still  highly  important  limestone  and 
dolomites  of  the  Chester  Valley,  which  are  currently  used  for  construction, 
agricultural  limes,  iron  and  steel  flux  and  magnesium  smelting.  A limited 
amount  of  gem  stones  are  still  mined,  but  are  not  now  of  comparable  commercial 
significance  to  the  limestones. 


Region  One's  indigenous  forests  (Penn's  Woods),  predominantly  oak, 
were  long  ago  removed  but  more  recent  growth  still  occupies  about  twenty-two 
percent  of  the  Region's  land  area,  and  as  much  as  twenty-eight  per  cent  of  Bucks 
County.  Philadelphia's  surprisingly  high  eleven  per  cent  forest  cover  is  attri- 
butable to  Fairmount  Park,  the  largest  municipal  park  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  no  State-owned  forest  lands  within  the  Region. 

The  largest  supply  of  ground  water  within  Region  One  is  located  in  the 
coastal  plain  sand  and  gravel  sediments  along  the  Delaware  River.  Industrial- 
ized South  Philadelphia  derives  much  of  its  water  from  this  source.  There  is  a 
general  deficiency  of  ground  water  in  those  southern  portions  of  the  Region 
underlain  by  dense  crystalline  rocks.  Much  of  the  sandstone  areas  of  northern 
Bucks  and  Montgomery  provide  only  limited  water  supplies  while  the  limestone 
belt  in  the  Chester  Valley  is  a source  of  abundant  water  when  solution  channels 
can  be  tapped. 

However,  water  pollution  in  this  latter  area  can  be  a significant 
problem  in  the  more  rapidly  urbanizing  portions  of  the  valley.  This  limestone 
area  presents  a hazardous  potential  for  underground  water  pollution  wherever 
extensive  use  is  made  of  individual  septic  tanks. 
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Another  source  of  deep  concern  within  the  Region  is  the  periodic  tidal 
invasion  of  saline  water  from  the  Delaware  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  especially 
during  periods  of  low  fresh-water  flow  in  the  summer.  This  salt  water  occasion- 
ally reaches  Philadelphia  and  threatens  the  water  supply  of  portions  of  this 
large  urban  center. 

The  fertile  soils  on  the  gently  rolling  land  underlain  by  sandstone, 
shale  and  limestone  have  provided  the  base  for  a sound  agriculture.  However, 
within  the  crystalline  rock  area,  soils  on  moderate  unprotected  slopes  are  sub- 
ject to  intense  erosion.  Most  of  the  slopes  exceeding  ten  per  cent  on  this 
type  of  soil  are  concentrated  in  the  western  half  of  the  Region.  In  one-fifth 
of  Chester  County,  over  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  original  top  soil  has 
already  been  washed  away,  and  more  than  half  the  county  has  lost  between  twenty- 
five  and  seventy-five  per  cent  of  its  original  soil. 


Effect  of  Environment  The  Philadelphia  urbanized  area  has  undergone  con- 

On  Future  Pattern  Of  tinuous  growth  since  its  founding  in  the  17th  Cen- 

Develoment  tury.  Since  1940,  the  dominant  characteristic  of 

metropolitan  growth  has  been  an  extensive  decen- 
tralization of  all  forms  of  urban  activity  which 
has  almost  completely  submerged  earlier  historic 
settlement  patterns.  Although  there  appears  to  have  been  a temporary  slowdown 
in  suburban  growth  since  1960,  there  are  no  physical  barriers  which  could  be 
expected  to  inhibit  further  decentralized  growth  in  Region  One. 

This  outward  expansion  of  the  urbanized  area  has  proceeded  farthest 
along  four  growth  corridors,  three  of  which  are  natural  and  one  man-made,  along 
the  Delaware  from  Wilmington  to  Trenton,  along  the  Schuylkill  River  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Reading,  along  the  Chester  Valley  to  the  Lancaster  County  line  and 
northward  to  Allentown  along  the  Northeast  Turnpike  Extension. 

Significant  new  industrial  and  commercial  development  is  occurring 
adjacent  to  important  interchanges  along  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  particular- 
ly near  King  of  Prussia  (at  the  intersection  with  the  Schuylkill  Expressway 
in  Chester  County),  Fort  Washington  (at  U.  S.  309  in  Montgomery)  and  Bristol 
(along  the  Delaware  River  in  Bucks).  Upon  the  completion  of  Interstate  95, 
which  will  parallel  the  north  bank  of  the  Delaware  River,  an  even  more  intensive 
industrial  expansion  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  Bristol  area.  In  fact,  an  al- 
most continuous  industrial  belt  already  extends  all  the  way  from  Wilmington  to 
Trenton. 


The  relatively  flat  lands  and  fertile  soils  which  originally  stimula- 
ted an  agricultural  economy  in  the  areas  surrounding  Philadelphia  now  appear 
fore-ordained  for  future  urban  use.  Increasing  land  values  are  making  it  in- 
creasingly uneconomical  to  retain  land  in  agriculture  and  a further  decline 
in  the  relative  importance  of  this  industry  and  land  use  can  be  anticipated  in 
all  but  the  fringes  of  Region  One.  Country  estates,  so  common  within  the  Re- 
gion, may  conserve  some  of  the  past  charm  of  an  agricultural  and  wooded  country- 
side now  rapidly  being  lost. 
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This  rapid  urban  growth  is  a?».so  affecting  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the 
Philadelphia  SMSA.  Agricultural  lands  south  of  the  Delaware  River  can  expect 
to  feel  the  impact  of  urban  expansion.  An  improved  system  of  highways  in  this 
portion  of  New  Jersey  will  result  in  extensive  industrial  development  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  Delaware.  The  development  of  a mass  transit  system  could 
make  extensive  areas  on  this  New  Jersey  side  more  accessible  to  downtown  Phila- 
delphia than  many  portions  of  Region  One, 

For  over  three  hundred  years,  the  natural  environment  has  simultane- 
ously imposed  certain  restraints  while  bestowing  compensating  opportunities 
upon  man  in  his  development  of  Region  One.  Today’s  vastly  expanding  forces  of 
technology  sometimes  appear  to  have  reduced  the  importance  of  physical  geography 
to  a relatively  minor  role  in  future  regional  development  planning.  This  over- 
looks, however,  the  growing  importance  of  personal  identity  with  the  regional 
community  in  achieving  the  intergovernmental  cooperation  which  implementation 
of  regional  plans  require.  It  will  still  be  some  years  before  most  residents 
of  Region  One  accept  the  reality  or  the  responsibility  of  being  members  of  a 
single  greater  urban  community  stretching  from  Trenton  to  Wilmington.  If,  by 
the  time  that  day  arrives,  an  undifferentiated  sprawl  of  suburban  development 
extends  in  unbroken  continuity  all  the  way  to  New  York,  Allentown,  Reading 
and  Lancaster,  not  only  may  the  illusive  sense  of  "place"  have  been  lost,  but 
also  the  capacity  of  local  communities  to  act  in  concert  as  an  equal  partner 
with  State  and  Federal  government  in  controlling  the  man-made  forces  of  develop- 
ment. 


B.  Population  Trends 

Over-all  Regional  Philadelphia,  the  Commonwealth’s  largest  city,  is 

Growth  the  home  of  2.0  million  Pennsylvanians,  more  than 

half  of  Region  One’s  3.7  million  inhabitants.  In 
a State  of  11.4  million,  one  out  of  every  three 
Pennsylvanians  is  a resident  of  Region  One,  while 
nearly  one  in  every  six  is  a Philadelphian. 
Philadelphia  established  an  early  history  of  rapid  population  growth  and  devel- 
opment. By  1760,  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  had  become  the  largest  city  in  the 
colonies  and,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  Pennsylvania’s  first  city  was  one 
of  the  largest  cities  in  the  British  Empire. 


Philadelphia’s  strategic  location  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  enabled 
it  to  become  a major  center  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  for  North  America. 
With  the  development  of  a radial  transportation  network  to  the  north,  south 
and  west,  Philadelphia’s  dominance  as  a commercial  center  was  strengthened. 
Prior  to  the  turn  of  the  century,  Philadelphia  was  a city  surrounded  by  rural 
counties.  The  once  sharply  defined  boundary  between  city  and  country  has  now 
given  way  to  a spreading  metropolitan  population  covering  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey.  The  Philadelphia  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  now 
covers  Chester,  Delaware,  Montgomery,  Bucks  and  Philadelphia  Counties  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Burlington,  Camden  and  Gloucester  Counties  in  New  Jersey,^  an 
additional  3/4  million  people,  while  the  high-density  urbanized  area  extends 


1 The  State  Planning  Board’s  Region  One  study  area  consists  of  only  Chester, 
Delaware,  Montgomery,  Bucks  and  Philadelphia  Counties. 
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beyond  this  to  embrace  the  two  additional  Delaware  Valley  SMSA's  of  Trenton 
and  Wilmington. 

In  1963  the  estimated  population  of  Region  One  was  3,711,000,  about 
one-third  of  the  State  total.  Philadelphia,  with  an  estimated  population  of 
2,055,000,  ranks  first  among  the  67  counties  of  Pennsylvania  in  both  size  and 
density  (16,000  per  square  mile).  Delaware  and  Montgomery  are  the  Region's 
second  and  third  - and  the  State's  third  and  fourth  - largest  counties,  with 
populations  of  572,000  and  539,000,  respectively.  The  remaining  counties  of 
the  Region  are  Rucks,  with  319,000  and  Chester  with  226,000  persons. 

The  population  of  the  five-county  region  has  been  increasing  con- 
sistently faster  than  the  rest  of  the  State.  During  the  decade  of  the  1940 's. 
Region  One  grew  by  13.3  per  cent  (or  36,800  persons  per  year),  more  than  twice 
the  State's  rate  of  6.0  per  cent.  In  the  1950 's,  the  rate  of  growth  was  14.3 
per  cent  (44,900  per  3''ear)  - still  considerably  higher  than  the  State  rate  of 
7.8  per  cent. 

Current  population  estimates  suggest  that  between  1960  and  1963,  the 
Region  continued  the  upward  trend  established  in  previous  decades  - although 
at  a slightly  slower  rate,  which,  if  maintained  through  the  remainder  of  the 
decade,  would  result  in  a decennial  increase  of  10.2  per  cent.  This  upward 
trend  contrasts  sharply  with  the  post-1960  growth  of  the  State  as  a whole,  now 
increasing  at  an  estimated  decennial  rate  of  only  2.9  per  cent. 

During  the  decade  of  the  1940 's,  local  growth  was  significantly 
higher  than  the  Region's  rate  of  13.3  per  cent;  in  Bucks  (34.3  per  cent)  and 
Delaware  (33.3  per  cent)  Counties.  A more  moderate  growth  occurred  in  Mont- 
gomery (22.1  per  cent),  Chester  (17.3  per  cent),  and  Philadelphia  (7,3  per  cent). 

With  the  exception  of  Philadelphia,  each  of  the  Pennsylvania  counties 
experienced  even  higher  rates  of  growth  during  the  decade  of  the  1950 's.  In 
the  midst  of  expanding  regional  population,  Philadelphia  experienced  a net  loss 
of  some  69,000  residents  (3,3  per  cent)  between  1950  and  1960. 

Of  the  two  factors  which  cause  changes  in  population,  natural  increase 
and  migration,  natural  increase  (the  excess  of  births  over  deaths)  has  been  the 
most  significant  factor  in  Region  One's  growth  in  the  last  quarter  century. 

From  1940  to  1960,  births  outnumbered  deaths  by  646,000,  accounting  for  approx- 
imately eighty  per  cent  of  the  Region's  population  increase. 

Net  in-migration  reached  its  peak  in  the  1940  decade,  accounting  for 
131,500  persons,  or  slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  increase.  From 
1950  to  1960,  net  in-migration  declined  to  39,400,  accounting  for  only  nine 
per  cent  of  the  regional  population  gain.  In  the  brief  period  1960-1963,  re- 
gional out-migration  exceeded  in-migration  by  approximately  3,600  persons  per 
year.  Compensating  for  this  loss  was  an  annual  natural  increase  of  40,300, 
resulting  in  a net  gain  of  35,700  per  year,  eighteen  per  cent  less  than  the 
average  annual  growth  of  the  1950 's. 
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A significant  increase  in  the  birth  rate  resulted  in  seventy-five  per 
cent  gain  in  natural  increase  between  the  1940 's  and  the  1950 's.  Non-white 
birth  rates  are  higher  than  white  birth  rates,  but  both  have  increased  since 
the  pre-Vorld  War  II  level.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  due,  in  part,  to 
larger  non-white  families  and,  in  part,  to  relatively  greater  in-raigration 
of  non-white  females  of  child-bearing  ages. 

The  five-county  Philadelphia  area  is  one  of  the  two  regions  in  the 
State  with  a significant  non-white  population,  most  of  whom  reside  within  the 
City  of  Philadelphia.  Between  1950  and  1960,  this  segment  of  the  Region's 
population  grew  by  forty  per  cent  (to  617,000),  four  times  the  ten  per  cent 
white  increase.  This  disparity  in  growth  rates  appears  to  have  continued  since 
1960.  Intercensal  estimates  for  1963  indicate  that  Region  One's  total  annual 
growth  has  declined  from  about  45,000  in  the  1950 's  to  about  37,000  in  the  early 
I960's  and,  that  instead  of  an  annual  in-migration  of  3,900,  the  Region  is  now 
experiencing  an  annual  out-migration  of  3,600  people.  Although  both  races  have 
experienced  a slowdown  in  population  growth,  the  decline  has  been  considerably 
greater  in  the  white  segment  (-21  per  cent)  than  in  the  non-white  (-13  per 
cent),  and  the  annual  net  out-migration ^of  3,600  appears  to  result  from  the 
combination  of  a 3,000  net  in-migration  among  non-whites  and  a 6,600  net  out- 
migration among  whites. 

By  1963,  the  non-white  sector  comprised  eighteen  per  cent  of  Region 
One ' s population,  only  slightly  higher  than  the  average  for  all  northern  metro- 
politan areas.  In  one  respect  this  region-wide  figure  is  misleading.  As  the 
succeeding  tables  reveal,  almost  ninety  per  cent  of  the  non-white  regional 
population  resides  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  and  this  proportion  continues 
to  rise,  while  the  parallel  decentralization  of  white  population  has  reduced 
the  proportion  of  whites  residing  in  the  city  to  less  than  one-half.  As  a 
consequence,  the  percentage  of  Philadelphia's  population  which  is  non-white 
has  been  rising  fairly  rapidly  while  remaining  unchanged  in  the  suburban  coun- 
ties. 


Per  Cent  Of  Region  One  Population  Living  In  Philadelphia  By  Race 


1950 

1960 

1963 

l-iHiites 

62.7^ 

49.3% 

48.4% 

Non-Whites 

85.9% 

86.7% 

87.0% 

Per  Cent 

Of  Population 

Non-White 

1950 

1960 

1963 

Philadelphia 

18 . 3% 

26.7% 

28.3% 

Four  Suburban  Counties 

5.8% 

5.2% 

5.2% 

Total  Region  One 

14.0% 

17.2% 

18.0% 

> 
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Locational  Trends  Three  hundred  years  of  industrial  and  coinnercial 

In  Regional  Growth  development  have  resulted  in  an  urbanized  area  of 

well  over  400  square  miles,  Ad.th  Philadelphia  as 
the  central  city.  The  pattern  of  Region  One's 
population  growth  has  been  greatly  influenced  by 
the  location  of  industry  in  corridors  extending 
from  the  central  city,  astride  major  transportation  routes.  These  corridors 
lead  from  Philadelphia  into  neighboring  Pennsylvania  counties,  extending  all 
the  way  to  Wilmington  along  the  Delaware  River,  west  to  Coatesville  in  Chester 
County,  northwest  along  the  Schuylkill  River  to  Reading  in  Berks  County  and 
north  along  the  Turnpike  Extension  and  U,  S.  Route  309  to  Allentown  and  Bethle- 
hem. In  recent  years,  the  areas  between  these  corridors  have  also  begun  to 
experience  more  intensive  development.  In  1950,  the  City  of  Philadelphia  con- 
tained sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  Region's  population.  However,  the  central 
city's  population  declined  to  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  regional  popu- 
lation by  i960.  During  this  time,  the  "urbanized  area"  beyond  Philadelphia, 
increased  its  share  of  the  regional  population  total  from  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
one  per  cent. 

The  recent  dramatic  shift  of  population  balance  between  central  city 
and  suburbs  in  Region  One  is  typical  of  American  metropolises.  During  the 
1950-1960  decade,  the  net  out-migration  of  278,000  persons  from  Philadelphia 
was  not  quite  offset  by  a natural  increase  of  209,000.  At  the  same  time,  the 
influx  into  the  suburbs,  their  extension  into  formerly  rural  areas,  plus  high 
birth  rates,  caused  a substantial  rise  in  the  suburban  population.  Other  fac- 
tors contributing  to  the  differential  growth  of  these  two  sectors  were  differ- 
ences in  age  structure  and  proportion  of  married  persons.  The  suburban  popu- 
lation, on  the  average,  is  younger  than  that  of  Philadelphia.  In  1960,  almost 
thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  suburbanites  were  under  twenty  years  of  age,  com- 
pared to  thirty-three  per  cent  for  the  city.  In  addition,  twenty-three  per 
cent  of  suburban  residents  were  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty-four,  com- 
pared to  twenty  per  cent  for  Philadelphia.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum, 
only  7.6  per  cent  of  suburban  dwellers  were  sixty-five  or  over,  compared  to 
10.4  per  cent  in  the  city.  And  in  the  suburbs,  sixty-four  per  cent  of  all 
females  fourteen  years  of  age  and  older  were  married  in  1960,  compared  with 
fifty-four  per  cent  in  Philadelphia.  Thus,  the  central  city  has  tended  to  be- 
come the  home  of  racial  minority  groups,  single  people  and  couples  without 
children. 


Rates  of  growth  in  Region  One  have  been  influenced  by  the  availability 
of  land  for  development.  Relatively  slow-growing  Delaware  County  (up  thirty- 
four  per  cent  in  the  1950 's)  had  less  accessible  land  available  for  development 
than  did  rapidly-expanding  Sucks,  one  of  the  Nation's  fastest  growing  counties 
in  the  1950 's  (up  113  per  cent). 

In  the  first  three  years  of  the  current  decade  there  appears  to  have 
been  quite  a dramatic,  though  perhaps  temporary,  reversal  of  earlier  metro- 
politan growth  trends.  The  suburban  counties'  grovJth,  which  averaged  50,000 
per  annum  in  the  1950 's  has  fallen  to  20,000  with  the  greatest  relative  slow- 
down in  Bucks  County  (no  new  stimulant  equivalent  to  Fairless  Steel  Plant)  and 
the  least  change  in  Chester  County  (increased  influence  of  suburban  Wilmington). 
By  contrast,  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  which  declined  an  average  of  7,000  people 
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each  year  during  the  previous  decade,  now  appears  to  be  gaining  16,000  per 
annum.  This  current  city  increase  does  not  derive  from  an  increase  in  the  rate 
of  non-white  population  growth  (which  appears  to  have  fallen  slightly),  but 
rather  from  a reversal  in  the  migration  pattern  of  the  city's  white  population. 
During  the  I950's,  the  city’s  white  population  declined  an  average  of  22,500 
each  year.  Intercensal  population  estimates  by  the  State  Planning  Board  indi- 
cate that  between  1960  and  1963,  Philadelphia's  white  population  ceased  to  de- 
cline and  may  even  have  grovjn  slightly. 


Prospects  For  If  1960-1963  trends  were  to  continue  throughout 

Future  Growth  this  decade,  Region  One's  1960  population  of 

3,592,000  would  increase  a little  more  than  ten 
per  cent  to  3,959,000  by  1970.  Projections  cal- 
culated by  Temple  University  on  the  basis  of  1940- 
1960  trends,  suggest  a higher  fourteen  per  cent 
growth  to  4,103,000.  There  are  two  reasons  which  suggest  that  these  Temple  pro 
jections  may  still  be  quite  realistic.  The  lower  projections  of  1960-1963 
trends  cover  a period  of  relatively  high  regional  unemployment  in  which  there 
was  little  economic  inducement  for  migration  into  Region  One;  a condition  which 
has  since  improved  and  which  is  unlikely  to  be  representative  of  the  entire  dec 
adc.  Late  in  1965,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  discovered  that  its 
previously  published  preliminary  1964  estimate  for  Pennsylvania's  population 
had  been  underestimated  by  37,000  (an  underrepresentation  of  post-1960  State 
growth  by  twenty-six  per  cent).  Since  Region  One  comprises  one-third  of  the 
State's  population  and  a very  much  higher  proportion  of  total  State  growth, 
succeeding  State  Planning  Board  county  and  regional  estimates  may  quite  pos- 
siblj^  reveal,  not  the  slight  regional  net  out-migration  here  recorded,  but 
rather  a moderate  in-migration  and  total  growth  rate  more  nearly  comparable 
to  regional  experiences  in  the  1950 's. 

Absolute  numerical  gains  may,  however,  prove  far  less  important  in 
regional  and  county  planning  in  this  decade  than  the  distribution  of  this 
growth  between  Region  One's  central  city  and  suburban  counties,  and  the  chang- 
ing residential  location  of  its  white  and  Negro  citizens. 

Philadelphia's  Comprehensive  City  Plan  concludes  that  effective  city 
planning  and  urban  renewal  can  attract  and  retain  an  increasing  city  population 
whose  future  optimum  size  could  approach  2^  million.  The  city's  ability  to 
reverse  the  sharp  decline  of  the  preceding  decade  and  to  resume  a moderate 
growth  appears  to  support  this  judgment.  It  is  still  too  early  to  be  sure  that 
the  present  slowdown  in  suburban  decentralization  may  not  be  merely  a temporary 
pause  between  the  cycles  of  two  generations ' home  building  activity. 

In  any  event,  the  city's  planning  objectives  include  not  only  popu- 
lation size,  but  also  a measure  of  future  social,  economic  and  ethnic  balance. 
The  city’s  apparent  capacity  to  retain  its  white  population  during  the  first 
few  years  of  this  decade  is  part  of  its  remarkable  reversal  of  earlier  trends. 
\^ether  this  continues  may  depend  upon  public  reaction  to  future  efforts  to 
discover  an  equitable  solution  to  de  facto  segregation  in  the  city's  public 
schools . 
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Over  the  past  ten  years,  there  has  been  a rapid  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  Negro  pupils  on  the  city  school  rolls,  from  thirty-nine  per  cent  in 
1956  to  fifty-seven  per  cent  in  1965^.  The  increase  has  occurred  continuously 
from  year  to  year  with  no  indication  of  slowing  down  (the  greatest  year-to-year 
change  was  between  1964-1965).  So  long  as  nine-tenths  of  Region  One's  non- 
white population  is  concentrated  in  Philadelphia,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee 
any  equilibrium  in  school  enrollment  or  easy  path  to  school  desegregation. 

As  noted  earlier,  intercensal  estimates  reveal  no  evidence,  as  yet, 
of  any  interruption  in  this  historic  trend  towards  increased  racial  concentra- 
tion. There  is  , however,  no  inevitable  reason  why  these  trends  must  continue. 
Thousands  of  new  jobs  have  been  generated  in  the  suburbs  by  the  current  sus- 
tained economic  expansion  (many  of  them  involving  industrial  relocation  or  ex- 
pansion of  city  firms),  and  these  have  resulted  in  a new  form  of  out-commuting 
from  Philadelphia  to  the  new  suburban  industrial  concentrations. 

For  the  first  time  since  1960,  when  the  Philadelphia  Negro  unemploy- 
ment rate  (10.7  per  cent)  was  twice  that  of  the  city's  white  residents  and 
three  times  that  of  the  suburbs,  fuller  emplo3mient  may  be  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  beginning  of  a sustained  Negro  transition  to  suburban  living 
patterns.  Such  an  event  would  profoundly  influence  many  of  the  Region's 
current  housing,  education,  welfare  and  redevelopment  problems. 


2 A Statistical  Study  of  the  Distribution  of  Negro  Pupils  in  the 

Philadelphia  Public  Schools  - Dr.  C,  Taylor  Whittier,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  School  District  of  Philadelphia,  The  Board  of  Education, 
January  6,  1966. 
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Detailed  Population  Characteristics 


1940-1950  ^ 

1950-1960^ 

1960-1970^ 

Natural  Increase  per  Decade 

236,526 

409,443 

403,820 

Net  Migration  per  Decade 

131,464 

39,412 

-36,200 

Total  Change  per  Decade 

367,990 

448,855 

367,620 

Per  Cent  Change  per  Decade 

13.26 

14.28 

10.24 

1 Based  on  vital  statistics  obtained  from  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health, 
Annual  Statistical  Reports:  and  on  population  data  published  by  the  United 
States  Census 


2 Changes  over  the  decade  are  based  on  straight-line  projections  of  1960-1963 
trends.  Birth  and  death  statistics  were  obtained  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Health, 


County  Population  Totals 


Total  Population^ 

O 

3 

A 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1963 

1970 

1970 

Bucks 

107,715 

144, 620 

308,567 

319,000 

340,667 

473,663 

Chester 

135,626 

159,141 

210,608 

226,000 

256,968 

280,402 

Delaware 

310,756 

414, 234 

553,154 

572,000 

611,144 

687,207 

Montgomery 

289,247 

353,068 

516,682 

539,000 

585,352 

652,966 

Philadelphia 

1, 931, 334 

2,071,605 

2,002,512 

2,055,000 

2,164,012 

2,008,676 

Region 

2,774,678 

3,142,668 

3,591,523 

3,711,000 

3,959,143 

4,102,914 

State 

9.900.180 

10,498.012 

11,319,366 

11,A25^000 

11.644.396 

12.262.662 

1 United  States  Census  of  Population,  1940,  1950  and  1960. 

2 Intercensal  Population  Estimates  for  1963  produced  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board 

3 Straight-line  Projections  of  1960-1963  trends  to  1970 

4 Temple  Projections  for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board,  The  Population 
of  Pennsylvania;  Projections  to  1980,  June  1,  1963 
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Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturing 
centers  in  the  United  States.  During  its  early 
history,  manufacturing  experienced  rapid  growth, 
sustained  throughout  succeeding  periods  of  nation- 
al expansion  and  at  present  it  still  accounts  for 
more  emplo5Tiient  in  Region  One  than  any  other  eco- 
nomic activity.  The  proportion  of  total  employment  in  manufacturing  in  Region 
One  was  36.8  per  cent  in  1960,  slightly  less  than  the  State  average. 

In  1960,  approximately  twenty-one  per  cent  (or  300,000)  of  the  Re- 
gion's work  force  was  employed  in  service  industries.  The  largest  share  of 
this  employment,  fift3'--eight  per  cent  (or  174,700  workers),  was  found  in  Phila- 
delphia, vdiile  another  thirty  per  cent  was  located  in  Montgomery  and  Delaware 
Counties,  The  Region's  proportion  of  service  employment  to  total  employment 
in  1960  was  slightly  higher  than  the  State  average. 

The  third  most  important  regional  employer  in  1960  was  retail  trade 
which  employed  216,700  persons,  or  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  total  employment, 
comparable  to  the  State's  average.  With  the  exception  of  Philadelphia,  all 
counties  within  the  Region  experienced  an  increase  in  retail  trade  employment 
between  1950  and  1960.  Philadelphia's  loss  may  be  attributed  to  both  the 
general  centrifugal  movement  of  population  and  stores  to  the  suburbs  and  to 
the  establishment  of  large  chain  and  discount  outlets  which  require  fewer 
operating  personnel. 

Region  One's  industry  is  highly  diversified.  In  1960,  the  industrial 
structure  of  the  Philadelphia  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  resembled 
the  industrial  structure  of  the  entire  Nation  more  closely  than  did  that  of 
any  other  SMSA. 

Though  the  Region  has  a great  variety  of  industries,  apparel  con- 
stituted the  largest  single  manufacturing  employer  in  1963  with  50,113  employees, 
11.5  per  cent  of  total  manufacturing  employment.  Non-electrical  machinery  and 
food  and  kindred  products  comprised  the  second  and  third  industries  with  10.4 
per  cent  and  9.5  per  cent  of  total  manufacturing  emplo)mient,  respectively. 
Electrical  machinery,  printing  and  publishing,  fabricated  metals  and  trans- 
portation equipment  industries  ranged  between  seven  and  nine  per  cent  of  total 
Region  One  manufacturing  employment.  Regional  manufacturing  employment  is 
further  diversified  by  being  nearly  equally  divided  between  durable  and  non- 
durable goods  industries. 

An  important  indicator  of  the  level  of  economic  well-being  is  the 
degree  to  which  a region  is  self-supporting  with  respect  to  employment  earnings. 
Data  for  1960  indicate  that  regional  employers  paid  out  $334.7  million,  or 
3.6  per  cent  more  in  wages  and  salaries  than  was  earned  by  residents  of  the 
five-county  area,  implying  substantial  commuting  into  the  Region  from  surround- 
ing counties.  In  Philadelphia,  employers  paid  our  $1.2  billion,  or  22.3  per 
cent  more  than  was  earned  by  residents  of  the  city.  Residents  of  Bucks  and 
Delaware  earned  some  thirty-two  per  cent  more  than  their  county  employers  paid 
out,  and  in  Montgomery  and  Chester  Counties,  resident  earnings  were  twelve  per 


C.  Economic  Trends 

Characteristics 

Of  The  Regional 

Economy 
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cent  and  four  per  cent  more,  respectively.  This  emphasises  the  close  commuting 
relationship  between  Bucks,  Delaware  and  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  with  rural 
Chester  and  industrialized  Montgomery  Counties  relying  less  on  Philadelphia 
jobs. 


As  illustrated  in  the  following  table,  the  proportion  of  residents 
of  Philadelphia  who  commute  out  to  work  is  very  small  (8.2  per  cent),  compared 
to  the  experience  of  the  other  four  counties  in  Region  One.  In  contrast,  one- 
quarter  to  almost  one-half  of  all  wage  earners  living  in  Delaware,  Bucks,  Mont- 
gomery and  Chester  Counties  have  jobs  located  outside  their  county  of  residence. 


Persons  Employed  Outside  Of  Their  County  Of  Residence 

1960^ 


County  Number Per  Cent  of  Total  Enplcyment 


Delaware 

91,363 

46.9^ 

Bucks 

47,435 

45.1^ 

Montgomery 

70,456 

36.9^ 

Chester 

18,517 

25.6^ 

Philadelnhia 

59,906 

8,2^ 

Source:  United  States  Census  - 1960 

1 Data  has  been  adjusted  to  compensate  for  those  persons  not  reporting  to 


Census . 


A breakdown  of  employment  patterns  within  Region  One  by  origin  and 
destination  as  summarized  in  the  following  table,  indicates  the  importance  of 
Philadelphia  as  an  employment  center. 


Origin  And  Destination  Of  Employed  Persons  Residing  And 
Working  In  Region  One  In  1960^ 

(In  Thousands) 


Residing  In  Working  In 


Bucks 

Chester 

Delaware 

Montgomerv 

Philadelphia 

Bucks 

57.8 

0.2 

0.3 

8.9 

21.1 

Chester 

0.1 

54.0 

2.7 

5.9 

4.8 

Delaware 

0.4 

2.9 

103.6 

8.9 

69.5 

Montgomery 

4.3 

4.6 

2.8 

120.8 

52.4 

Philadelphia 

5.1 

2.3 

12.7 

19.9 

671.1 

Source:  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  - 1960 

1 33.9  per  cent  of  Camden  County's  (New  Jersey)  employed  work  in  Philadelphia. 
Only  9.3  per  cent  and  8 per  cent  of  Burlington  and  Gloucester,  New  Jersey 
county  residents  work  in  Philadelphia. 
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However,  commuting  patterns  in  Region  One  extend  beyond  regional  and 
even  SMSA  boundaries.  Philadelphia,  for  example,  is  an  employment  center  for 
approximately  8,800  persons  commuting  from  outside  the  SMSA  and  flontgomery 
County  provides  employment  for  an  additional  6,400  non-SMSA  residents.  The 
most  significant  commuting  into  Montgomery  is  from  Berks  County  (4,300).  Con- 
versely, approximately  1,700  employed  residents  of  Montgomery  commute  to  Berks 
County.  Commuting  from  New  Castle  County,  Delaware,  to  Delaware  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, amounts  to  2,300  persons  daily,  while  some  7,300  workers  from  Chester 
and  Delaware  Counties  find  employment  in  New  Castle.  The  most  significant 
commuting  into  Chester  County  is  from  Lancaster  County  (1,000).  More  than 
9,000  workers  from  Bucks  County  commute  to  Mercer  Ccunty,  New  Jersey,  while 
reverse  commuting  amounts  to  2,700  workers  daily.  To  summarize,  an  inter- 
dependency exists  between  Region  One  and  areas  on  its  periphery.  Though  Phila- 
delphia is  an  employment  center  for  a substantial  number  of  commuters  through- 
out the  area,  significant  interchange  exists  between  Bucks  and  Mercer  (Mew 
Jersey)  Counties  , and  between  the  counties  of  Delaware  (Pennsylvania)  and 
New  Castle  (Delaware). 

Personal  income  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  measure  of  Region 
One's  economic  advantage  over  the  rest  of  Pennsylvania.  Between  1949  and  1959, 
median  family  income  in  Region  One  rose  fifty-four  per  cent  from  $4,437  to 
$6,818,  compared  to  a forty-five  per  cent  increase  from  $3,934  to  $5,719  for 
the  State,  The  counties  of  Delaware  and  Montgomery  had  income  levels  in  excess 
of  seven  thousand  dollars  in  1959.  Philadelphia  had  the  lowest  regional  family 
income  in  1959  ($5,782)  and  experienced  the  smallest  percentage  increase  over 
the  ten-year  period  (42.2  per  cent).  The  largest  percentage  gain  during  the 
1949-1959  decade  occurred  in  Chester  County,  where  median  family  income  in- 
creased 64,4  per  cent. 


Unemployiirent  Trends  The  rate  of  unemployment  in  the  Philadelphia 

And  Over-all  Growth  labor  market  area  (which  coincides  with  the  Phila- 

In  Employment  delphia  SMSA)  showed  a moderate  decline  from  1958 

to  1964.  In  1958,  the  unemployment  rate  was  8.6 
per  cent,  compared  to  10.5  per  cent  for  the  State. 
Though  the  SMSA's  rate  of  unemployment  had  drop- 
ped to  5.8  per  cent  by  1960,  the  State  as  a whole  had  reduced  its  higher  unem- 
ployment rate  to  this  level  as  well.  During  1965,  employment  in  the  Phila- 
delphia SMSA  has  increased  by  an  additional  26,000  jobs  and  unemployment  de- 
clined to  4.4  per  cent,  indicating  sustained  economic  growth  in  this  area. 


Labor  Force  Data  - Philadelphia  Labor  Market  Area^ 

1958-1964 


Year 

Work 

Force 

Employment 

Unemployment 

Unemployment 

Rate 

1958 

1,846,800 

1,688,100 

158,700 

8.6^ 

1961 

1,867,900 

1,733,000 

134,900 

1.2% 

1964. 

1,876,400 

1,766,700 

109,700 

S.S% 

1965“^ 

1,874,100 

1,792,500 

81,600 

4.4% 

Difference 

1958-1964  +29,600 

+78,600 

-49,000 

-2.8% 

Source:  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Labor  Force  Data,  1958-1964 
1 Includes  New  Jersey  Counties  of  Burlington,  Camden  and  Gloucester  as  well  as 


five  Pennsylvania  Region  One  Counties 
2 Preliminary  estimate  based  on  unweighted  12  month_a.Yer.age^ 
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Components  Of  For  the  decade  ending  in  1960,  total  employment  in 

Economic  Growth  Region  One  grew  by  11.6  per  cent  a rate  approxi- 

mately midway  between  a 4.7  per  cent  increase  for 
the  State  and  a 15.5  per  cent  increase  for  the 
Nation.  Between  1950  and  1960,  employment  declined 
in  only  three  industrial  sectors,  agriculture, 
transportation  and  construction.  Employment  declines  in  agriculture  (down  6 324 
or  27.3  per  cent)  and  transportation  (down  7 792  or  11.2  per  cent)  occurred  at 
slower  rates  than  for  the  State  or  Nation  during  the  1950-1960  decade.  The  de- 
cline in  construction  (down  5 331  or  6.9  per  cent)  was  greater  than  that  experi- 
enced by  the  State.  In  the  Nation,  construction  employment  increased  during  the 
decade. 


Increasing  employment  in  service  industries  (finance  public  adminis- 
tration and  others)  is  a favorable  development  in  the  Region's  economy.  Account- 
ing for  approximately  seventy  per  cent  of  total  employment  of  these  sectors,  ser- 
vices experienced  a growth  of  25.7  per  cent  (€1,348)  during  the  I950's,  slight- 
ly higher  than  the  over-all  State  gain,  while  employment  in  finance,  insurance 
and  real  estate  failed  to  increase  at  the  State  rate.  However,  jobs  in  public 
administration  grew  by  19,970  or  36.2  per  cent  for  a gro^rth  eight  per  cent  great- 
er than  the  State  average. 

Except  for  retail  trade,  finance,  real  estate  and  insurance,  employ- 
ment gains  in  all  other  industries  within  the  Region  surpassed  over-all  State 
growth  rates  during  the  1950  decade.  Growth  in  any  one  industry,  how^ever,  was 
not  sufficient  to  cause  a significant  change  in  its  proportion  of  total  employ- 
ment. Employment  increased  by  19.6  per  cent  in  mining,  11.8  per  cent  in  wholesale 
trade,  11.4  per  cent  in  manufacturing,  9.6  per  cent  in  communications,  5.3  per 
cent  in  retail  trade  and  3.1  per  cent  in  public  utilities,  while  the  State  lost 
65.3  per  cent  of  its  jobs  in  mining  and  gained  only  eleven  per  cent  in  wholesale 
trade,  9„.5  per  cent  in  manufacturing,  8.8  per  cent  in  communications,  5.7  per  cent 
in  retail  trade  and  1.7  per  cent  in  public  utilities. 

While  total  manufacturing  employment  in  Region  One  has  increased  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960,  it  declined  significantly  during  the  later  1956  to  1963  per- 
iod. However,  not  all  regional  industries  within  the  manufacturing  sector  have 
followed  the  general  downward  trend,  nor  liave  all  counties  shared  equally  in 
losses  or  gains  experienced  by  two-digit  manufacturing  industries. 

The  following  table  lists  eleven  industries  which  exhibited  the 
greatest  absolute  change  in  manufacturing  jobs  between  1956  and  1963,  and  the 
counties  which  contributed  most  to  the  shifts  in  these  industries. 


Changes  In  Manufacturing  Jobs  - Region  One 
1956-1963 


Growth 

Absolute  Change 

Major  Contributors  To 

Industries 

In  Jobs 

Employment  Change 

Non-electrical  Machinery 

Chemical  Products 

6,455 

Delaware,  Philadelphia 
Chester,  Montgomery 

+ 

5,228 

Montgomery,  Delaware, Chester; 
(Philadelphia  Decline) 

Printing  and  Publishing 

+ 

4,041 

Delaware,  Philadelphia 

Transportation  Equipment 

+ 

1,649 

Montgomery,  Delaware, Chester; 
(Philadelphia  Decline) 
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Changes  In  Manufacturing  Jobs  - Region  One 
1956  - 1963 


Declining 

Industries 

Absolute  Change 
In  Jobs 

Major  Contributors  To 
Emplovment  Change 

Textile  Products- 

-13,445 

Philadelphia,  Montgomery, 

Delaware 

Fabricated  Metals 

- 9,444 

Philadelphia 

Primary  Metals 

- 5,162 

Montgomery,  Delaware,  Bucks 

Leather  Products 

- 3,468 

Philadelphia 

Petroleum  Products 

- 3,068 

Philadelphia,  Delaware 

Apparel  Products 

- 2,944 

Montgomery,  Philadelphia 

Tobacco  Products 

- 2,381 

Philadelphia 

Source:  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Internal  Affairs 


In  order  to  determine  whether  Pvegion  One's  trends  departed  apprecia- 
bly from  those  of  a wider  area.  Region  One's  experiences  were  compared  with 
data  for  the  four  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  For 
purposes  of  analyses,  the  differential  shift  technique  was  employed.  The  pro- 
cedure used  is  illustrated  in  the  following  example.  In  the  four-state  area, 
total  employment  in  non-electrical  machinery  declined  10.7  per  cent  between 
1956  and  1963.  If  Region  One  had  followed  the  four-state  trend,  it  would  have 
lost  4,193  jobs.  Actually,  the  Region  experienced  an  increase  of  6,455  jobs. 
The  difference  between  the  actual  employment  gain  (up  6,455)  and  the  expected 
loss  (down  4,193)  is  termed  a differential  shift  upward  of  10,648  jobs  and 
indicates  increased  specialization  in  non-electrical  machinery  employment  in 
Region  One. 

Differential  shifts  in  number  of  jobs  for  nine  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  which  the  Region  is  becoming  more  specialized,  and  three  industries 
in  which  it  is  becoming  less  specialized  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Differential  Shift  In  Manufacturing  Jobs  - Region  One 
1956  - 1963  


Increased 

Specialization 

Decreased 

Specialization 

Differential 

Shift 

Non-electrical  Machinery 

+10,648 

Transportation  Equipment 

+ 

6,939 

Chemical  Products 

+ 

4,030 

Printing  and  Publishing 

"f* 

3,893 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 

+ 

2,997 

Apparel  Products 

2,309 

Primary  Metal  Products 

+ 

1,994 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products 

+ 

1,883 

Furniture  Products 

+ 

1,581 

Fabricated  Metal  Products 

— 

4,517 

Textile  Mill  Products 

— 

4,077 

- 

Leather  Products 

- 

2.645 

Source:  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Internal  Affairs 
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The  decline  in  manufacturing  jobs  for  Region  Ore,  between  1956  and 
1963,  can'iot  be  attributed  to  any  one  industry,  but  to  a general  decline  with- 
in the  manufacturing  sector.  The  significant  drop  in  textile  employment  dur- 
ing the  period  can  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  inter-regional  competition  which 
has  resulted  in  a locational  shift  of  textile  mills  to  the  southern  states. 
More  disturbing  are  the  declines  in  primary  and  fabricated  metals  industries, 
and  the  resultant  effect  on  the  Region's  wage  structure. 

A favorable  development  during  the  period  from  1956  to  1963  was  the 
regional  increase  in  non-electrical  machinery,  one  of  the  Nation's  fastest 
growing  industries  and  Region  One's  second  largest  source  of  manufacturing 
jobs  in  1963.  The  Region  has  exhibited  rapid  growth  of  16.4  per  cent  in  this 
industry,  compared  to  the  lower  national  gain  of  7.5  per  cent  between  1956  and 
1963.  In  addition,  the  Region  evidenced  an  increased  specialization  in  such 
industries  as  chemicals  and  transportation  equipment.  These  industries  are 
desirable  not  only  in  terms  of  employment  growth  but  also  insofar  as  their 
higher  wage  structure  is  concerned. 

Manufacturing  employment  changes  in  Region  One  between  1956  and  1963, 
have  shown  a definite  shift  toward  increased  high-wage  industries.  Despite  a 
drop  in  petroleum  and  primary  metal  employment,  employment  in  high-wage  in- 
dustries increased  3.6  per  cent.  Within  the  Region's  low-wage  manufacturing 
sector,  employment  declined  15.2  per  cent  between  1956  and  1963,  with  losses 
occurring  in  all  but  one  low-wage  industry,  furniture  products. 


Proportion  Of  Manufacturing  Employment  In 
Low,  Mediimi  and  High-V/age  Industries 


1956  - 1963 

Year 

Low-Wage 
funder  $5,000) 

Medium-V/age 
($5,000  - $6,000) 

High-  Wage 
(over  $6,000) 

1956 

33.9% 

35.4% 

30.7% 

1963 

30.3% 

36.2% 

33.5% 

Source:  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Internal  Affairs 


Location  Of  Economic  In  recent  years,  the  four  suburban  counties  of 

Problem  Areas  And  Region  One  have  been  gaining  manufacturing  jobs, 

Growth  Centers  at  the  expense  of  Philadelphia  County.  Non- 

electrical machinery,  electrical  machinery,  and 
food  and  kindred  products  declined  in  Philadel- 
phia and  gained  in  the  four  counties.  Major 
changes  in  the  number  of  manufacturing  jobs  between  1956  and  1964,  by  county, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table. 
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Change  In  Manufacturing  Jobs,  By  County 
1956  - 1964 


Countv 

Gains 

Declines 

Per  Cent  Change 

Montgomery 

+13,567 

+21.1^ 

Bucks 

+ 8,624 

+28.2^ 

Chester 

+ 4,552 

+20.4^ 

Delaware 

+ 228 

+ 0.1^ 

Philadelphia 

-43,134 

-14.5^ 

Resion  One 

-16,163 

- 3.5^ 

Source:  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Internal  Affairs 

Detween  1956  and  1964,  Philadelphia  lost  43,134  or  14.5  per  cent  of 
its  manufacturing  jobs.  Accompanying  this  decline  has  been  a significant  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  manufacturing  jobs  in  all  the  suburban  counties  except 
Delaware. 


As  noted  in  the  above  table,  Philadelphia  has  experienced  a very 
substantial  loss  of  manufacturing  jobs  in  recent  years,  and  is  gradually  being 
transformed  from  a manufacturing  to  a non-manufacturing  service  center.  During 
the  ten-year  period  between  1952  and  1962,  the  city  gained  20,800  jobs  in  ser- 
vice and  service  related  activities.  However,  during  the  same  period  it  lost 
47,400  other  non-manufacturing  jobs,  so  that  with  the  additional  63,200  manu- 
facturing loss,  its  total  employment  declined  almost  90,000.^  Primary  reasons 
for  the  downward  shift  in  the  relative  importance  of  manufacturing  industry 
in  Philadelphia  include:  (1)  scarcity  of  land  suitable  for  industrial  ex- 
pansion; (2)  increasing  tendency  for  city  firms  to  establish  branch  plants  in 
suburban  areas;  (3)  expansion  of  industries  which  tend  to  be  less  labor  inten- 
sive (e.g.  printing  and  publishing);  (4)  increased  concentration  of  slow-growth 
industries  in  Philadelphia;  (5)  a movement  away  from  the  city  of  "footloose" 
industries  seeking  amenity  resources  (e.g.  research  complexes);  (6)  the  effect 
of  increased  productivity  on  labor  requirements;  and  (?)  the  central  city's 
expanding  service  industries,  relative  to  growth  in  other  sectors. 

^^Tiatever  the  industrial  and  regional  advantages  of  this  economic 
decentralization,  it  poses  very  severe  problems  for  the  residents  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  1960,  6.5  per  cent  of  the  city's  work  force  was  unemployed,  compared 
with  only  3.2  per  cent  in  the  four  suburban  Pennsylvania  counties.  As  noted 
in  this  report,  almost  ninety  per  cent  of  Region  One's  Negro  population  resided 
in  Philadelphia,  and  among  this  segment  of  the  city's  labor  force,  unemployment 
reached  10.7  per  cent,  twice  as  high  as  the  city's  white  rate  (5,0  per  cent) 
and  three  times  the  suburban  average.  The  only  other  significant  concentration 
of  Negro  population  in  Region  One  was  in  Philadelphia's  neighboring  port  city 
of  Chester,  whose  unemployment  in  1960  was  9.3  per  cent.  Unfortunately,  those 
areas  of  the  Region  experiencing  the  greatest  declines  in  employment  opportuni- 
ties are  those  whose  unemployed  labor  finds  it  most  difficult  to  follow  the  new 
jobs  to  the  suburbs. 


1 Philadelphia's  Position  in  the  Regional  and  National  Economy,  Technical 
Report  #10,  City  of  Philadelphia  Community  Renewal  Program,  May  1964 
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At  the  present  time,  Montgomer}’-  is  the  most  heavily  industrialized 
county  in  Region  One  outside  of  Philadelphia,  \vith  a total  of  nearly  78,000 
manufacturing  jobs  in  1964,  an  increase  of  13,500  since  1956.  This  net  gain 
was  registered  in  spite  of  the  losses  in  the  older  industrial  areas  of  Potts- 
town,  Lansdale  and  Conshohocken.  Much  of  the  new  industrial  development  in  the 
county  has  occurred  in  Upper  Merion,  and  Upper  Providence  Townships,  northeast 
of  Phoenixville,  Conshohocken  and  Norristown.  In  Upper  Merion  Township,  the 
4,100  job  increase  between  1961  and  1964  was  largely  due  to  the  new  General 
Electric  Valley  Forge  Space  Technology  Center.  Generally  the  concentration  of 
new  industry  is  found  near  the  interchanges  of  the  Schuylkill  Expressway  (City 
Line  Interchange),  the  Turnpike  (Valley  Forge  and  Fort  Washington  Interchanges) 
and  at  the  interchanges  along  the  North  East  Extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turn- 
pike. 


Delaware  County,  the  third-ranking  manufacturing  county  of  Region  One, 
had  a total  of  48,800  manufacturing  jobs  in  1964,  an  increase  of  only  200  jobs 
since  1956.  The  City  of  Chester  lost  almost  2,000  manufacturing  jobs  between 
1957  and  1964  with  the  heaviest  losses  occurring  in  transportation  equipment. 
Eddystone,  to  the  northeast  of  Chester  City,  lost  1, 300  of  its  manufacturing 
jobs  between  1961  and  1964,  mainly  through  losses  in  non-electrical  machinery 
and  primary  metals.  Another  750  jobs  were  lost  in  Upper  Darby  Township,  as  a 
result  of  declines  in  primary  metals,  food  and  lumber  products.  The  largest 
increase  in  employment  in  Delaware  County  has  been  in  Morton,  where  manufactur- 
ing jobs  more  than  doubled  from  4,300  in  1961  to  9,100  in  1964,  due  to  expanded 
orders  for  helicopters  that  are  manufactured  by  the  Vertol  Division  of  Boeing 
Airplane  Company  for  the  Federal  government.  Due  to  increased  Federal  orders 
for  their  helicopter,  the  company  has  purchased  a large  tract  in  Ridley  Town- 
ship for  a major  expansion  which  is  expected  to  increase  this  firm's  local 
emplojmient  four-fold. 

Manufacturing  industry  in  Ducks  County  is  well  diversified,  ^^^ith 
significant  employment  in  primary  metals,  instruments,  apparel  and  electrical 
machinery.  The  largest  concentration  of  primary  metal  employment  and  also  of 
all  manufacturing  employment  in  1964  was  in  Falls  To\mship  in  lower  Bucks  along 
the  Delaware  River.  Manufacturing  jobs  in  this  township  increased  9.4  per  cent 
from  7,700  in  1961  to  9,600  in  1964.  The  Fairless  Works  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  accounted  for  some  seventy  per  cent  of  the  township's  manu- 
facturing jobs.  Bristol,  on  the  other  hand,  has  lost  over  4,000  jobs  since 
1957.  However,  since  1961  almost  every  township  and  borough  in  central  and 
southern  Bucks  County  has  experienced  moderate  increases  in  manufacturing  em- 
ployment. The  greatest  concentration  of  employment  gains  has  been  along  the 
Montgomery  County  line  in  the  Townships  of  Upper  Southampton,  Warminster  and 
Warrington,  where  over  2,000  new  jobs  have  been  added  in  a wide  variety  of 
industries,  including  bakery  products,  instruments  and  air  compressors.  Further 
north,  the  adjoining  communities  of  Sellersville  and  Perkasie  have  added  another 
800  new  jobs  in  instruments  and  glass. 

In  Chester  County,  steelmaking  is  the  most  significant  source  of 
manufacturing  employment  with  the  Lukens  Steel  Company,  in  Coatesville,  employ- 
ing some  4,800  persons.  However,  total  manufacturing  jobs  in  Coatesville  have 
declined  slightly  since  1957.  Other  significant  manufacturing  towns  in  Chester, 
such  as  Phoenixville,  West  Chester  and  Spring  City,  have  also  experienced  job 
losses.  Once  again,  in  the  midst  of  declining  employment  in  the  city  and 
boroughs,  isolated  industrial  growth  has  occurred  in  individual  townships 
scattered  throughout  the  county.  For  example.  East  VJhiteland  Township  gained 
some  1,200  jobs.  Increases  in  this  township  were  not  restricted  to  one 
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industry,  but  were  the  result  of  gains  in  chsmical  products,  rubber  and  plastic 
products  and  transportation  equipment.  East town  Township,  on  the  Pelaware- 
Chester  County  line,  increased  its  manufacturing  employment  from  1,487  in  1961 
to  2,350  in  1964.  The  expansion  of  non-electrical  machinery  products  accounted 
for  much  of  the  gain. 

To  summarize.  Region  One  has  been  experiencing  relatively  little 
growth  in  total  employment  in  recent  years  (less  than  five  per  cent  between 
1958  and  1964).  In  the  process  of  this  pause  in  economic  growth  , a significant 
redistribution  of  industrial  emplo3Tnent  has  been  taking  place  within  the  Region. 
Substantial  gains  in  manufacturing  emplo>Tnent  have  occurred  in  suburban  counties 
at  the  expense  of  large  losses  in  Philadelphia.  These  losses  and  others  in  the 
non-manufacturing  sector,  have  been  only  partially  offset  by  growi:h  in  the  ser- 
vice industries.  Future  regional  growth  may  be  handicapped  by  the  imbalance  of 
a growing  labor  scarcity  in  the  suburban  counties  and  continued  relatively  high 
unemployment  within  the  Cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Chester. 

Local  and  national  economic  forces  have  resulted  in  a drop  in  the 
Philadelphia  Labor  Market  unemployment  rate  from  8.6  per  cent  in  1958  to  5.8 
per  cent  in  1964  and  more  recently,  to  3.3  per  cent  in  December  1965.  That 
part  of  the  Philadelphia  Labor  Market  located  across  the  Delaware  River  in  New 
Jersey  (Burlington,  Camden  and  Gloucester  Counties)  has  experienced,  since  1958, 
more  than  twice  the  metropolitan  rate  of  gro^vth  in  emplojTnent,  v/ith  its  greater 
availability  of  large  level  potential  industrial  sites  adjoining  new  freeways, 
this  area’s  faster  growth  in  emplo3Tnent  may  well  continue  and  prove  especially 
helpful  to  the  nearby  residents  of  Philadelphia. 


D.  Agricultural  Trends 

Importance  Of  The  Region  One's  share  of  Pennsylvania's  total  farm 

Region's  Agriculture  income  declined  from  13.9  per  cent  in  1949  to  11.8 

per  cent  in  1963.  During  the  same  period,  regional 
sales  of  agricultural  products  increased  (thirteen 
per  cent),  but  at  a relatively  slow  rate  compared 
to  the  State  as  a whole  (thirty  per  cent).  Only 
Chester  County,  with  an  increase  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  exhibited  substantial 
growth  in  the  value  of  its  agricultural  sales,  while  Philadelphia  County  ex- 
perienced a decline  of  fifty-four  per  cent,  and  Bucks  and  Dela^^^are  Counties  had 
declines  of  four  and  three  per  cent,  respectively.  Montgomery  County  produc- 
tion grew  during  this  period,  but  only  by  six  per  cent.  The  total  value  of  the 
Region's  agricultural  sales  in  1963  was  $92  million,  but  this  constituted  onl:^- 
fourteen  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  agricultural  commodities  consumed  by 
the  Region's  3.7  million  population. 

Agricultural  employment  in  Region  One  declined  by  twenty-eight  per 
cent  from  23,000  in  1950  to  16,600  in  1960.  From  another  perspective,  agri- 
culture's share  of  total  regional  employment  dropped  from  two  per  cent  in  1950 
to  only  one  per  cent  in  1960,  compared  to  three  per  cent  for  the  State  in  1960. 
Farming  as  a source  of  employment  is  relatively  important  only  in  Chester  County 
where,  in  1960,  seven  per  cent  of  all  its  workers  were  engaged  in  agriculture. 
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Chester  County  is  one  of  the  State's  ten  top  agricultural  counties, 
and  in  1963  it  accounted  for  half  of  the  Region's  total  agricultural  production 
with  sales  of  $46.1  million;  $21.9  million  of  this  derived  from  sales  of  horti- 
cultural specialties,  primarily  mushrooms,  of  which  Chester  contributes  forty 
per  cent  of  total  United  States  production.  A rapid  increase  of  mushroom  im- 
ports from  Formosa  is  displacing  Chester's  dominance  in  sales  of  canned  mush- 
rooms. However,  consumption  of  fresh  mushrooms  which  are  shipped  by  air  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  from  Philadelphia's  International  Airport,  is  growing  and 
compensating  for  some  of  the  loss  of  the  canned  mushroom  market. 

Region  One  devotes  a surprisingly  large  proportion  of  its  total  land 
to  agriculture.  In  1959  forty-four  per  cent  of  the  Region's  total  land  area 
was  in  farmland,  compared  to  forty-one  per  cent  for  the  State.  This  high  pro- 
portion of  land  in  farms  is  largely  the  result  of  agricultural  activity  in 
Chester  and  Bucks  Counties  where  sixty  and  forty-seven  per  cent,  respectively, 
of  total  land  areas  were  in  agricultural  use.  Other  counties  in  the  Region  were 
well  below  State  and  regional  averages,  ranging  from  thirty-five  per  cent  in 
Montgomery  County  to  foxir  per  cent  in  Philadelphia.  These  percentages  have,  no 
doubt,  continued  to  decline  in  the  past  five  years,  though  in  parts  of  Chester 
County,  and  to  a lesser  extent  in  Bucks,  gentlemen  farmers  have  purchased  large 
tracts  of  farmland  as  private  residential  estates. 

The  Region's  6,640  farms  in  1959  comprised  6.6  per  cent  of  the  State's 
100,052  farms  and  accounted  for  5.2  per  cent  of  the  State's  11.9  million  acres 
of  farmland.  A relatively  high  proportion  of  the  Region's  total  farm  land  was 
under  cultivation  in  1959.  Of  the  Region's  total  farmland,  approximately 
eighty-two  per  cent  was  in  pasture  or  cropland  as  compared  to  sixty-eight  per 
cent  for  the  State.  Although  the  Region's  proportion  of  cropland  (seventy-four 
per  cent)  to  total  tillable  acreage  was  only  slightly  higher  than  the  Pennsyl- 
vania average  of  seventy-one  per  cent,  crop  production  was  especially  important 
in  Bucks,  Philadelphia  and  Montgomery  Counties  where  eighty  to  eighty-three 
per  cent  of  total  tillable  acreages  were  cropland.  Chester  County,  with  its 
relatively  substantial  farming  activity,  accounted  for  approximately  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  Region's  pastureland  and  forty  per  cent  of  its  cropland. 

The  Region  has  a relatively  small  proportion  of  its  total  land  area 
in  State  and  Federal  ownership.  Approximately  two  per  cent  of  the  Region's 
1.4  million  acres  of  land  area  are  public-owned,  compared  to  the  Statewide 
average  of  twelve  per  cent.  While  there  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  great  conflict 
between  agricultural  and  public  sectors  for  land  use,  the  growing  need  for  pub- 
lic open  space  and  outdoor  recreation  in  Pennsylvania's  most  populous  region  is 
certain  to  increase  competition  for  land  use. 

Horticultural  products  provide  the  greatest  source  of  farm  income  in 
Region  One.  Sales  of  regional  horticultural  specialties,  such  as  flowers,  nur- 
sery crops,  bulbs,  flower  seeds  greenhouse  vegetables  and  mushrooms,  totaled 
$36.4  million  in  1963  and  represented  almost  forty  per  cent  of  total  regional 
income  earned  from  sales  of  farm  products.  Region  One  accounted  for  fifty  per 
cent  of  Pennsylvania's  horticultural  specialty  sales.  Chester  County  led  the 
Region  and  the  State  in  horticultural  sales  with  $21.9  million,  while  Montgomery, 
Bucks  and  Delaware  Counties  ranked  second,  fifth  and  sixth,  respectively.  Mush- 
rooms are  the  leading  horticultural  specialty  in  Chester  County,  whereas  the 
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major  items  for  Montgomery,  Bucks  and  Delaware  are  cut  flowers  and  foliage  plants 

Dairying  provides  the  second  major  source  of  farm  income  in  Region 
One.  Sales  of  dairy  products  in  1963  amounted  to  $26.0  million  and  represented 
approximately  twenty-eight  per  cent  of  total  agricultural  sales.  As  the  Region's 
leading  dairy  county,  Chester  produced  more  than  half  ($14.1  million)  of  the  Re- 
gion's total  income  derived  from  dairying  in  1963.  Bucks  County  ranked  second 
in  this  category  with  $7.4  million  in  sales.  Together,  Chester  and  Bucks  Countie 
accounted  for  eighty-tv/o  per  cent  of  regional  sales  in  dairy  products. 

The  third  major  source  of  farm  income  in  Region  One  was  poultry  pro- 
ducts. Estimated  cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  poultry  products ‘in  1963  were 
$10.5  million,  or  11.4  per  cent  of  total  regional  farm  sales.  Bucks  County 
with  $4.1  million,  and  Montgomery  County  with  $3.6  million,  were  the  Region's 
leading  poultry  counties,  and  in  1963,  accounted  for  seventy-three  per  cent  of 
regional  sales  of  poultry  products. 

Sales  of  meat  animals  (primarily  beef  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep),  the 
Region's  fourth  major  source  of  farm  income,  totaled  $7.4  million  in  1963  and 
represented  8.0  per  cent  of  total  regional  farm, sales.  The  leading  county  in 
this  category  was  Chester  with  sales  of  $4.1  million.  At  the  10,000  acre  King 
Ranch  in  South  Central  Chester  County,  vrestern  beef  cattle  are  fattened  before 
being  sent  to  the  Lancaster  market. 


Agricultxiral  The  number  of  farms  in  Region  One  has  been  declin- 

Read justment  ing  at  a rapid  rate.  From  1950  to  1959,  the  Re- 

gion experienced  a forty-one  per  cent  decline  in 
total  number  of  farms  (from  11,151  to  6,640)  com- 
pared to  a Statewide  decline  of  thirty- two  per 
cent.  The  greatest  percentage  decline  occurred 
in  Philadelphia,  down  sixty-seven  per  cent  from  161  to  53.  Only  in  Chester 
County  was  the  rate  of  decline  (twenty-eight  per  cent)  lower  than  the  State 
average,  due  in  part,  to  a strong  local  desire  to  conserve  open  farmland  for 
fox  hunting  and  esthetic  enjoyment. 

Reduction  in  number  of  farms  occurred  mainly  among  units  of  less  than 
100  acres  in  size  - down  forty-seven  per  cent  from  8,405  farms  in  1950  to  4,418 
farms  in  1959  - compared  to  an  average  decline  of  forty-one  per  cent  for  Penn- 
sylvania. With  the  exception  of  Chester,  all  counties  in  this  Region  had  losses 
greater  than  fifty  per  cent  in  this  category. 

During  the  same  period,  the  Region  experienced  a five  per  cent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  farms  220  acres  in  size  and  over,  most  of  this  taking 
place  in  Bucks  County. 

The  average  farm  size  in  Region  One  remains  substantially  smaller 
than  the  State.  The  Region's  average  farm  size  rose  from  74  acres  in  1950  to 
93  acres  in  1959,  when  the  Statewide  average  was  119  acres.  Within  the  Region, 
average  farm  size  was  laigest-  in  rimstoi'  <^v>nnty  (107  acres)  and  smallest  in 
Philadelphia  (O'i  acies). 
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Growth  in  average  size  of  farms  and  increases  in  the  value  of  land 
have  resulted  in  substantial  gains  in  the  value  of  real  estate  per  farm. 

Average  value  of  farmland  and  buildings  in  Region  One  rose  eighty  per  cent  from 
$332  per  acre  in  1950  to  $596  per  acre  in  1959.  During  this  period,  the  State 
experienced  an  increase  of  seventy-two  per  cent  from  $107  in  1950  to  $184  in 
1959. 


Value  of  real  estate  per  farm  in  Region  One  increased  by  125  per  cent 
between  1950  and  1959  (from  $24  539  to  $55,427)  while  the  Statewide  increase 
grew  by  107  per  cent  (from  $10,371  to  $21,417).  Average  value  of  real  estate 
per  farm  ranged  from  a high  of  $178,750  in  Philadelphia  to  a lo\>r  of  $45,400  in 
Montgomery  County. 

One  measure  of  improvement  in  the  agricultural  sector  of  the  economy 
is  the  value  of  production  per  farm  unit  and  the  trend  in  this  figure.  Average 
cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  agricultural  products  per  farm  in  Region  One  in- 
creased ninety  per  cent  between  1949  and  1959,  while  the  State  experienced  an 
increase  of  ninety-two  per  cent.  Cash  receipts  per  farm,  however,  remained  con- 
siderably higher  for  the  Region  ($12,915)  and  for  the  State  ($7,122)  in  1959. 
V/ithin  the  Region,  income  per  farm  ranged  from  a high  of  $15,243  in  Chester 
County  to  a low  of  $10,904  in  Bucks  County. 

Another  measure  of  agricultural  efficiency  is  the  value  of  farm  in- 
come per  acre  of  tillable  land  (pasture  and  cropland).  Region  One  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  Statewide  average  in  farm  income  per  acre  of  tillable  land,  but  lags 
behind  the  State  rate  of  growth.  In  1959,  average  income  per  acre  of  tillable 
land  in  Region  One  was  $170,  compared  to  a Statewide  average  of  $88. 

A general  indicator  of  the  economic  health  of  farming  is  the  rate  of 
return  on  capital  investment  (ratio  of  gross  annual  sales  of  farm  products  to 
value  of  farm  real  estate).  Between  the  years  1949  and  1959,  gross  returns  on 
agricultural  investment  in  Region  One  dropped  from  twenty-eight  per  cent  to 
twenty-three  per  cent.  Corresponding  figures  for  the  State  were  thirty-six  and 
thirty-three  per  cent,  respectively.  The  willingness  to  hold  land  in  agricul- 
ture with  such  low  rates  of  return  on  investment  may  derive  from  a combination 
of  objectives,  such  as  long-term  capital  gains,  and  the  non-economic  enjoyment 
of  farm  or  estate  residence. 

Region  One  has  been  experiencing  a relatively  rapid  rate  of  decline 
in  pasture  and  cropland  acreage.  Acreage  of  tillable  land  dropped  twenty- three 
per  cent  between  1949  and  1959  compared  to  a seventeen  per  cent  decline  for  the 
State.  Greatest  percentage  declines  in  tillable  land  occurred  in  Philadelphia 
and  Delaware  Counties,  both  with  a forty-eight  per  cent  loss.  The  smallest 
percentage  loss,  but  largest  absolute  decline,  took  place  in  Chester  County 
(down  eighteen  per  cent). 

Region  One  had  a relatively  small  (thirty-two  per  cent)  proportion 
of  part-time  farms  in  1959,  compared  to  the  Statewide  average  of  forty-one  per 
cent.  County  percentages  ranged  from  twenty-six  per  cent  in  Chester  County  to 
fifty  per  cent  in  Delaware  County. 
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A review  of  regional  trends  in  sales  of  agricultural  products  from 
1949  to  1963  indicates  that  a shift  may  be  taking  place  from  livestock  to  crop 
production.  In  1949,  cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  livestock  products  account- 
ed for  sixty-one  per  cent  of  total  farm  income  while  crop  sales  contributed 
thirty-nine  per  cent  to  the  total.  In  1959  these  respective  percentages  were 
fifty-three  and  forty-seven.  The  downward  shift  in  the  relative  importance  of 
livestock  is  primarily  attributable  to  a substantial  decline  in  the  value  of 
poultry  products  sales,  which  dropped  from  $14.3  million  in  1949  to  $9.8  million 
in  1959.  The  increase  in  crop  production  is  largely  the  result  of  increases  in 
the  value  of  horticultural  specialty  sales,  up  from  $17.0  million  in  1949  to 
$29.5  million  in  1959. 

Future  Prospects  The  rural  areas  of  Region  One  are  favorably  en- 

For  Agriculture  dowed  with  large  tracts  of  above  average  quality 

farmland.  Therefore,  little  of  the  Region  can  be 
rejected  for  future  agricultural  use  because  of 
quality.  The  largest  area  of  non-urbanized, 
"superior"  quality  farmland  is  located  in  southern 
Chester  County  on  a strip  of  land  extending  from  Kennett  Square  east  to  the 
Lancaster  County  line.  Additional  areas  of  "above  average"  soils  cover  much  of 
northern  Chester  and  Bucks  Counties. 

The  general  decline  of  agricultural  employment  throughout  the  Region 
may  be  expected  to  continue  as  farmland  is  phased  out  of  production,  as  techno- 
logical innovations  replace  agricultural  manpower,  and  as  more  farmers  find 
better  employment  opportunities  in  other  industries.  However,  for  Pennsylvania 
as  a whole,  employment  in  horticulture  has  grown  from  7,009  in  1949  to  9,490  in 
1959  and  it  appears  that  this  type  of  agricultural  employment  may  continue  to 
grow  as  specialized  urban  demands  increase.  This  is  especially  significant  for 
Region  One  since  horticultural  specialties  constituted  the  major  category  of 
farm  sales  in  1963,  representing  forty  per  cent  of  total  cash  receipts.  In 
additioti,  horticultural  specialties  has  been  the  major  growth  category  in  Region 
One's  agriculture.  If  Chester  County  mushroom  growers  can  survive  the  influx  of 
cheap :r  canned  mushrooms  from  Formosa,  and  if  the  landscape  nurseries  can  with- 
stand tae  I'-creasing  costs  of  land,  this  horticultural  specialty  industry  should 
continue  to  grow  in  sales  and  in  employment  as  the  population  of  the  Region  con- 
tinues to  expand. 

Dairy  marketing  in  the  Region  is  fairly  orderly  due  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a Federal  milk  marketing  agreement,  and  prices  paid  to  producers  appear 
to  be  more  stable  and  at  a higher  level  than  in  other  sections  of  the  State, 
Continuous  expansion  of  population  in  Megalopolis  Pennsylvania  should  provide 
new  outlets  for  fluid  milk  and  may  induce  dairymen  to  increase  output  beyond 
current  production  levels. 

A factor  of  importance  to  prospects  for  future  agricultural  growth 
in  Region  One  is  the  production  of  certain  agricultural  products  in  four  nearby 
co\inties  of  New  Jersey, supplying  the  Philadelphia  area  market.  New  Jersey's 
major  agricultural  products  in  value  of  sales,  are  in  descending  order:  dairy 
products,  vegetables,  poultry  products  and  fruits.  It  is  apparent  that  this 
four-county  area  of  New  Jersey  supplies  a large  portion  of  the  Philadelphia 
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area's  deciaad  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  both  for  fresh  consumption  and  pro- 
cessing, and  exceeds  Region  One  in  production  of  these  products. 

Forty-two  per  cent  of  all  commercial  farms  in  Region  One  earned  less 
than  $10,000  annual  income  in  1959,  as  compared  to  sixty-two  per  cent  for  the 
rest  of  Pennsylvania,  While  this  may  at  first  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Re- 
gion's agriculture  is  on  the  average  more  prosperous  than  in  many  areas  of  the 
State,  closer  inspection  reveals  a main  reason  for  this  disparity  - a larger 
number  of  farmers  in  Region  One  have  simply  not  been  able  to  continue  opera- 
tions producing  less  than  $10,000  gross  income.  Clearly,  farmers  in  the  rela- 
tively land-scarce  Philadelphia  area  are  less  likely  to  survive  economic  pres- 
sures than  farmers  located  elsewhere.  In  short,  what  constitutes  a marginal 
or  prosperous  farm  in  one  region  does  not  necessarily  constitute  a marginal  or 
prosperous  farm  in  another. 

There  is  some  merit,  however,  in  using  the  $10,000  level  to  forecast 
future  losses  in  farms  within  Region  One  if  one  assumes  that  local  farmers  face 
similar  economic  conditions.  The  greatest  proportional  losses  in  numbers  of 
farms  may  occur  in  Delaware  and  Bucks  Counties  where  fifty-four  per  cent  and 
forty-nine  per  cent  of  all  commercial  farms  had  less  than  $10,000  gross  annual 
income  in  195£.  Declines  in  number  of  farms  and  acres  of  farmland  will  probabxy 
occur  at  slower  rates  in  Montgomery  and  Chester  Counties  where  corresponding 
percentages  were  forty-two  and  thirty-five. 

The  spread  of  urbanization  into  rural  areas  and  the  accompanying  in- 
crease in  land  values  to  the  point  where  the  rate  of  return  from  agricultural 
use  is  no  longer  competitive  should  continue  to  contribute  to  the  decline  in 
acreage  devoted  to  agriculture.  V/ith  isolated  exceptions,  the  increases  in 
land  values  are  spreading  outward  from  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  In  addition 
to  urbanization,  water  conservation  and  other  open  space  needs  may  be  expected 
to  absorb  some  areas  now  in  agricultural  use.  Already  once  substantial  farming 
areas  are  being  subdivided  along  the  rich  limestone  belt  through  which  U.  S. 
Route  30  passes  (Lancaster  Pike)  in  Chester  County,  in  southern  Bucks,  eastern 
Montgomery  and  northern  Delaware  Counties. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  assess  the  potential  impact  of  Pennsylvania 
Act  515,  approved  in  January  1966,  granting  local  tax  relief  on  the  assessment 
of  open  space  land  in  certain  urban  counties.  Field  interviews  indicated  that 
most  farmlands  in  Region  One  are  already  assessed  far  below  their  real  market 
values.  Nobody  doubts  the  esthetic  value  of  retaining  an  agricultural  land- 
scape as  a setting  for  Philadelphia's  metropolitan  growth,  V/hat  remains  to  be 
computed  is  the  public  cost  of  retaining  land  in  fanning  when  this  can  no 
longer  be  justified  eeonomi rally. 
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Development  Programs 


Region  One  is  already  blessed  with  a great  diver- 
sity of  industry.  Apart  from  agriculture,  the 
Philadelphia  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area,  covering  both  sides  of  the  Delaware  River, 
has  an  economic  structure  which  resembles  that 
of  the  total  United  States  more  closely  than  does 
any  other  metropolitan  area  in  the  country.  Within  the  manufacturing  sector, 
the  Philadelphia  SMSA  boasts  representation  in  every  major  manufacturing  cate- 
gory. Nevertheless,  the  metropolitan  area  has  failed  conspicuously  in  recent 
years  to  keep  pace  with  national  growth  in  employment.  Even  though  the  SMSA’s 
population  has  grov/n  at  a rate  comparable  to  that  of  the  Nation,  its  non-agri- 
cultural  employment  increased  by  only  one  per  cent  between  1953  and  1963,  com- 
pared to  fourteen  per  cent  for  the  United  States.  If  the  Philadelphia  area 
had  grown  at  a similar  rate  to  that  of  the  United  States  between  1953  and  1963, 
the  Region  would  have  gained  210,000  more  jobs,  rather  than  the  6,500  actually 
obtained.  Similarly,  among  the  sixteen  largest  metropolitan  areas  for  which 
data  are  available,  the  Philadelphia  SMSA  ranked  fourteenth  in  growth  of  non- 
farm  employment  between  1959  and  1964.  Only  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo  experienced 
slower  employment  growth.  With  an  industrial  mix  similar  to  the  Nation’s,  the 
main  reason  for  a slower  employment  increase  in  the  Philadelphia  SMSA  has  been 
slower  growth  of  individual  industries  in  this  area  than  among  comparable  in- 
dustries located  elsewhere.  The  lag  in  manufacturing  employment  growth  appar- 
ently contributed  most  toward  the  decline  of  the  Philadelphia  area's  share  of 
the  national  economy.  However,  since  1959,  the  Philadelphia  area  has  come 
much  closer  to  matching  the  pace  of  national  growth.  Part  of  the  reason  for 
this  improvement  has  been  due  to  Philadelphia’s  industries  becoming  more 
oriented  toward  the  faster  growing  service  activities,  such  as  finance,  re- 
search and  the  growing  technical  industries  dealing  with  development  and  manu- 
facture of  electrical  equipment  and  chemicals.  Perhaps  part  of  this  currently 
renewed  industrial  growth  may  be  attributed  to  efforts  exerted  by  the  various 
industrial  development  groups  in  Region  One,  the  five  Pennsylvania  Counties  of 
Philadelphia,  Bucks,  Montgomery,  Chester  and  Delaware,  which  constitute  Penn- 
sylvania’s portion  of  the  Philadelphia  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area. 

This  portion  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  lies  in  the  midst  of 
America’s  largest  and  wealthiest  market,  the  urbanizing  stretch  of  Atlantic 
Seaboard  extending  from  Boston  to  Washington,  termed  Megalopolis.  It  is  upon 
Philadelphia ' s capacity  to  meet  this  market ’ s demands  that  future  metropolitan 
employment  may  most  depend.  New  high-speed  highways  linking  the  Philadelphia 
SMSA  with  this  northeast  corridor  are  under  construction  or  design  and  these 
should  broaden  and  extend  the  portion  of  this  market  which  can  be  served  by 
Philadelphia.  However,  ensuring  the  availability  of  new  industrial  sites  with 
reasonable  access  to  these  freeways  and  resolving  the  problems  of  industrial 
and  commuting  congestion  along  existing  highways  in  the  Region  will  remain  a 
growing  problem  for  industrial  development  programs. 

Within  Region  One,  Bucks  and  Montgomery  Counties  have  created  In- 
dustrial Development  Corporations,  while  Chester  County  has  established  a 
Development  Council,  designed  primarily  for  industrial  and  commercial  promotion- 
al work.  In  Delaware  County,  the  Industrial  Development  Department  of  the 
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County’s  Chanber  of  Coinnerce,  provides  the  focal  point  for  industrial  promotion. 
The  Philadelphia  Industrial  Development  Corporation  was  created  in  1958  to  pro- 
mote and  to  facilitate  industrial  development  in  the  city. 


Industrial  Development  Organizations,  By  County 

1966 


Name 


Year 
Established 


Present 


Staff  & Sources 
Of  Funds 


Bucks  County  Industrial 
Development  Corporation 

1958 

Promotional  Site 
Acquisition  and 
Development 

Director  and  small 
Staff,  Financed  with 
County  and  State  Funds 

Chester  Coxmty  Develop- 
ment Council 

1965 

Promotional 

Director  and  small 
Staff,  Financed  with 
County,  State  and 

Local  Funds 

Industrial  Development 
Department,  Delaware 

County  Chamber  of  Commerce 

1887 

Promotional 

Director  and  small 
Staff,  Financed  with 
Chamber  and  State 

Funds 

Montgomery  County 
Development  Corporation 

1965 

Promotional 

No  Director.  Small 
Staff.  Financed  with 
County  and  State  Funds 

Philadelphia  Industrial 
Development  Corporation 

1958 

Promotional 
and  Advisory 

Director  and  large 
Staff.  Financed  b}'- 
City,  Chamber  and 

State 

As  an  "instrumentality"  of  the  city  and  a non-profit  corporation, 
PIDC  has  been  designed  to  assemble  land  for  industrial  use,  negotiate  with 
companies  and  to  provide  financing  for  their  operations.  This  organization, 
unique  to  Pennsylvania,  has  been  able  to  finance  its  own  program  with  local 
funds  obtained  through  tax  free  bonds.  PIDC  plays  a promotional  and  technical 
middleman  role  without  itself  incurring  debt  or  financial  responsibility,  which 
instead  is  assumed  by  the  various  private  financial  groups,  industry  and  the 
city  for  its  land  and  utilities.  However,  PIDC  does  administer  the  city's 
revolving  industrial  fund  created  to  acquire  industrial  land  in  redevelopment 
project  areas  and  enable  displaced  industries  to  relocate  elsewhere  in  the  city. 

In  addition  to  this  comparatively  low-interest  private  financing, 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  Developn;ent  Authority  Act  funds  have  become  available 
to  Philadelphia  since  April  1965.  Philadelphia  and  Bucks  are  the  only  counties 
in  Region  One  to  make  use  of  State  PIDA  funds,  although  all,  except  booming 
Montgomery,  are  eligible. 
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Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development  Authority  Projects 

By  County 
1956  -1964 


County 

Total 

Projects 

Capital 

Investment 

Expected 

New  Jobs 

Bucks 

18* 

$7,101,360 

2,915 

Philadelphia 

1 

$1,500,000 

300 

Region  One  Total 

19 

$8,601,360 

3,215 

Source:  Peansylvania 

Industrial 

Development  Authority  and  the 

Bucks  County 

Industrial  Development  Corporation 

Six  more  projects  are  pending  with  a project  cost  of  $1  million.  Approxi- 
mately 350  new  jobs  may  be  created  as  a result  of  this  action. 


The  utilization  of  these  funds  to  finance  industrial  development 
may  be  assumed  to  be  a measure  of  county  interest  in  industrial  development. 

In  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  main  objectives  has  been  that  of  stem- 
ming the  flow  of  industries  out  of  the  city  to  the  suburbs.  In  an  attempt  to 
retain  its  industries,  PIDC  has  arranged  financing  for  expansion,  modernization 
and  relocation  of  both  single  factories  and  entire  new  industrial  parks.  PIDC 
officials  estimate  that  the  corporation  has  already  worked  with  at  least  one- 
quarter  of  all  the  manufacturers  in  the  city  in  one  matter  or  another.  They 
believe  that  as  a consequence,  the  loss  of  manufacturing  jobs  in  the  city  is  now 
over. 


In  an  endeavor  to  create  a new  dimension  for  Philadelphia's  indus- 
trial base,  PIDC,  the  City  Planning  Commission,  Redevelopment  Authority  and  a 
group  of  educational  and  medical  institutiorig  have  established  a new  non-profit 
corporation  to  develop  a research  complex,  called  University  City  Science  Center. 
The  Center,  to  be  located  near  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Drexel  Instil 
tute  Campuses,  will  provide  a pool  of  scientists,  engineers,  scholars  and  their 
staffs  for  academic,  public  and  private  technology  in  the  physical,  biological, 
medical  and  social  sciences.  It  is  hoped  that  the  presence  of  this  pool  of 
research  talent  and  their  facilities  will  provide  a significant  attraction  to 
new  technology-oriented  growth  industries  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 

To  the  north  of  Philadelphia,  the  Bucks  County  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Corporation  is  also  very  active.  Prior  to  1964,  the  Bucks  County  Corpora- 
tion had  financed  only  five  projects,  using  PIDA  money.  Since  then,  ten  addi- 
tional projects  have  been  financed  and  three  more  are  being  processed.  As  in 
Philadelphia,  the  contact  between  the  industrial  corporation  and  the  planners 
has  been  very  close.  In  both  instances,  county  plans  have  been  formulated  that 
appear  to  be  followed  by  the  industrial  developers.  In  fact,  the  Director  of 
PIDC  was  formerly  a member  of  Philadelphia's  Planning  Commission,  thus  cementing 
a close  working  relationship  between  these  organizations.  In  addition,  some 
effort  has  been  made  in  both  counties  to  achieve  a wide  geographic  distribution 
of  new  industrial  employment.  Bucks  County  is  particularly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  as  many  as  fifteen  dispersed  communities  have  benefitted  from  its  industrial 
development  programs.  Because  the  Rucks  County  Industrial  Development  Corporation 
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does  not  hold  land  for  speculative  development,  it  must  purchase  the  industrial 
site  from  private  land  holders  to  qualify  for  a PIDA  loan.  At  the  present  time, 
Bucks  County  appears  to  have  sufficient  privately  owned  industrial  sites  to  meet 
development  needs  for  the  next  five  to  ten  years.  Through  its  urban  redevelop- 
ment program,  Philadelphia  is  makjjig  additional  industrial  land  available  in  the 
city  at  fairly  attractive  prices  and  keeping  700  to  800  acres  of  open  land  avail- 
able for  industrial  development  at  all  times.  In  both  Bucks  County  and  Phila- 
delphia, the  Executive  Directors  emphasize  the  importance  of  flexibility  in 
tailoring  their  industrial  programs  to  fit  the  changing  needs  of  industrial 
applicants . 


In  the  counties  surrounding  Philadelphia,  private  groups  have  also 
been  active  in  developing  both  industrial  parks  and  individual  sites  for  indus- 
try. As  the  following  table  shows,  private  groups  have  been  particularly  active 
in  developing  industrial  parks  in  Montgomery  and  Bucks  Counties,  but  give  great- 
er emphasis  to  individual  industrial  sites  in  Chester.  Delaware  appears  least 
active,  so  far  as  total  industrial  acreage  is  concerned. 


Available  Industrial  Land  In  Region  One,  By  County^ 

January  1966 


County 

Industrial 

Parks 

Industrial  Sites 

Total 

Acres 

Number 

Acres 

Number 

Acres 

Bucks 

14 

3,815 

114 

5,666 

9,481 

Chester 

6 

369 

102 

7,018 

7,387 

Delaware 

5 

272 

39 

1,327 

1,599 

Montgomery 

16 

3,947 

150 

4,797 

7,744 

Philadelphia 

8 

1,531 

78 

471 

2,002 

Resion  One  Total 

49 

0,934 

483 

19,279 

28,213 

Source:  Philadelphia  Electric  Company 

1 Highway  access  and  sewer  and  water  facilities  generally  available  to  all  of 
the  above  areas. 

The  Fort  Washington  Industrial  Park  (approximately  150  acres)  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  Industrial  Park  (approximately  200  acres)  are  two  of  the  most 
successful  private  industrial  developments  in  Montgomery  County  at  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  Interchanges,  Adjoining  the  King  of  Prussia  Industrial  Park  is  the 
General  Electric  space  and  research  center  which  employs  several  thousand  tech- 
nicians and  scientists  and  is  now  in  the  process  of  acquiring  87  more  acres  for 
expansion.  Philadelphia  boasts  of  having  the  largest  industrial  park  in  any 
United  States  city,  the  Philadelphia  Industrial  Park  adjoining  Philadelphia's 
North  Airport,  where  one-quarter  of  the  651  acre  site  is  already  committed  to 
specific  industries.  The  largest  of  Region  One's  suburban  county  industrial 
parks  is  the  3,000  acre  Penn  Warner  Park  adjoining  the  Fairless  Steel  Works  in 
southern  Bucks  County.  In  addition  to  the  usual  facilities,  this  site  provides 
direct  access  to  the  Delaware  River.  Undoubtedly,  this  surge  of  decentralized 
industrial  development  has  contributed  heavily  to  the  $1,000,000,000  increase 
in  suburban  counties'  taxable  real  property  between  1960-1964,  Montgomery  County 
with  fifty  per  cent  of  the  new  manufacturing  jobs  also  experienced  a $472,000,000 
gain  in  its  tax  base,  almost  half  the  total  suburban  increase. 
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However,  Montgomery  County  is  now  experiencing  a growing  scarcity 
of  skilled  labor  that  threatens  to  restrain  the  pace  of  future  industrial  growth. 
As  a consequence,  the  county  has  cut  back  its  industrial  promotion  camapign  use 
of  PIDA  grants  and  postponed  replacing  the  former  Executive  Director  of  the  In- 
dustrial Development  Corporation,  who  left  two  years  ago  to  direct  the  Bucks 
County  Industrial  Development  Program. 

In  Delaware  County,  the  Industrial  Development  Department  of  the 
County’s  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  had  to  contend  with  a certain  amount  of  public 
indifference.  A large  portion  of  the  county's  population  lives  in  the  north- 
eastern half  of  the  county  and  commute  to  Philadelphia,  There  is  a natural  con- 
cern in  this  section  of  the  county  that  new  industries  might  detract  from  the 
attractiveness  of  existing  residential  neighborhoods,  and  this  misgiving  has 
effectively  limited  industrial  promotion  efforts  to  the  industrial  strip  along 
the  Delaware  River  and  to  the  non-residential  rural  areas  of  the  county. 


Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development  Assistance  Act 

1956-1966 


County 

Grant  ^ 
1956-1965 

Grant  Used 
1956-1965 

Proportion 

Of  Grant  Used 

Grant  _ 
1965-1966'^ 

Bucks 

$ 97,332 

$ 93,828 

96^ 

$ 15,428 

Chester 

45,856 

35,538 

11% 

10,530 

Delaware 

96,791 

57,572 

60^ 

27,657 

Montgomery 

65,091 

24,525 

^1% 

14,125 

Philadelphia 

913, 492 

770,569 

85% 

100,125 

Region  One 
Totals 

$1,218,562 

$982,032 

80% 

$167,865 

Source:  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce 

1 Up  to  June  30,  1965 

2 With  the  exception  of  Montgomery  County,  all  county  industrial  promotion 
groups  are  expected  to  spend  the  1965-66  grant  within  this  period. 

In  addition  to  these  local  county  and  city  programs,  there  is  one 
very  important  industrial  promotion  program  which  embraces  all  of  Region  One. 

This  is  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Company,  whose  Area  Development  Department 
works  closely  with  local  industrial  development  groups  in  identifying  and  pro- 
moting industrial  parks  and  individual  industrial  sites  throughout  the  Region. 

The  Philadelphia  Electric  Company  contributed  $500,000  and  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  $100,000  toward  the  $10  million  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Development 
Fund,  administered  by  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Economic  Development  Corpora- 
tion. The  fund  has  been  created  to  help  finance  new  firms  and  expansion  of  ex- 
isting industries  which  cannot  be  served  by  the  usual  financial  channels.  Al- 
though this  service  bears  a higher  interest  rate  than  PIDA  loans,  it  does  pro- 
vide a means  of  helping  small  industries  become  established  in  the  Region  at 
the  most  difficult  stage  in  their  corporate  lives. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  project  to  be  launched  by  the  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  Economic  Development  Corporation,  in  collaboration  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Industrial  Development  Corporation,  is  the  centralization  of  the  city's 
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garment  industry.  The  widely-scattered  garment  manufacturers  will  be  housed  in 
seven  floors  of  the  Merchants  Exchange  Building,  near  11th  and  Race  Streets, 
where  additional  space  will  be  made  available  for  an  anticipated  10,000  to 

20.000  expansion  in  future  employment.  In  addition,  PIDC  plans  to  develop  a 
$35  million  shoe  center  on  a 6.5  acre  site  being  assembled  by  the  Redevelopment 
Authority,  on  Spring  Garden  Street,  between  7th  and  8th  Streets.  The  proposed 

300.000  square  foot  building  complex  is  expected  to  provide  accommodation  for 
about  30  shoe  companies  on  a condominium-type  combination  of  exclusive  owner- 
ship of  individual  premises  with  shared  common  parking  facilities. 


Evaluation  Throughout  Pennsylvania,  manufacturing  has  been 

Of  Programs  decentralizing  from  central  cities  to  the  suburbs 

where  larger  industrial  sites  are  available  at 
lower  prices.  In  Region  One,  Philadelphia’s  share 
of  regional  industrial  jobs  has  declined  from 
sixty-eight  per  cent  in  1951  to  fifty-seven  per 
cent  in  1964.  However,  while  Philadelphia’s  predominance  in  regional  industrial 
employment  continues  to  decline,  the  numerical  loss  of  manufacturing  jobs  in 
the  city  has  been  arrested.  This  success  can  be  attribted  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Philadelphia  Industrial  Development  Corporation,  and  to  the  current  nation-wide 
rise  in  employment.  It  is  still  too  early  to  be  certain  that  this  new  stability 
will  be  permanent,  but  the  planned  research  center,  the  new  facilities  for  the 
garment  and  shoe  industries,  the  future  improvements  to  Philadelphia's  port, 
highway  and  mass  transit  facilities  and  the  proposed  revision  of  local  air 
freight  rates  all  promise  a more  secure  future  for  the  city's  industry. 

In  any  event,  the  local  economy  seems  certain  to  become  more  and  mors 
metropolitan  in  scope  with  even  greater  interdependence  between  counties.  One 
of  the  consequences  has  already  been  the  rapid  rise  in  inter-county  conmuting 
which  has  necessitated  a metropolitan-wide  approach  to  transportation  planning 
and  such  sensitive  trip-generating  land  uses  as  industrial  location.  However, 
not  even  the  most  sensitive  calibrated  activities  allocation  model  can  attempt 
to  duplicate  the  local  industrial  development  corporation's  personal  familiarity 
V7ith  industry's  changing  site  requirements.  If  this  knowledge  is  to  be  reflected 
in  the  Delaware  Valley  Regional  Plan,  it  must  come  as  a result  of  even  closer 
working  relations  between  local  industrial  development  corporations  and  their 
county  planning  conmissions  whose  directors  are  members  of  DVRPC's  technical 
advisory  committee. 

No  doubt  a certain  amount  of  inter-county  competition  is  inevitable, 
perhaps  even  desirable  - in  the  industrial  development  field.  But  at  a time 
when  every  other  form  of  physical  development  is  beginning  to  be  coordinated 
and  planned  on  a metropolitan  basis,  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Economic 
Development  Corporation's  regional  approach  to  industrial  development  is  bound 
to  become  increasingly  important.  SPEDC  has  been  performing  a function  in  re- 
search, site  development,  promotion  and  financing  which  cannot  be  duplicated 
by  any  single  city  or  county  acting  independently.  As  each  new  aspect  of 
Philadelphia's  regional  development  plan  is  formulated,  SPEDC  should  be  exer- 
cising the  responsibility  of  making  sure  that  metropolitan-wide  industrial 
development  opportunities  are  being  optimized. 
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However,  two  limitations  must  be  overcome  before  success  in  this 
mission  can  be  assured.  First,  if  regional  economic  development  is  to  become 
an  integral  part  of  total  metropolitan  development,  it  must  represent  the  en- 
tire metropolitan  area  - not,  as  at  present,  merely  the  five  Pennsylvania  coun- 
ties. It's  jurisdiction  should  at  least  equal  that  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Re- 
gional Planning  Commission  and  include  the  three  Trenton  and  Camden  area  coun- 
ties in  New  Jersey.  Second,  if  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  wishes  to  promote  a 
regional  approach  to  economic  development,  some  mechanism  should  be  designed 
which  would  provide  industrial  development  financial  assistance  on  a metropoli- 
tan or  at  least  multi-county  basis,  rather  than  the  current  practice  of  treating 
each  of  Philadelphia's  five  Pennsylvania  counties  as  though  they  were  independ- 
ent unrelated  communities.  New  employment  opportunities  are  a benefit,  today, 
to  the  entire  metropolitan  area,  no  matter  where  they  are  located;  but  State 
programs  are  still  tied  to  the  levels  of  unemployment  in  individual  counties. 
Recent  modifications  of  the  PIDA  program  have  already  liberalized  these  restric- 
tions to  some  degree,  but  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Economic  Development 
Corporation  believes  that  the  "welfare  concept"  of  linking  industrial  develop- 
ment with  unemployment  should  give  way  to  some  type  of  Statewide  industrial 
mortgage  guarantees,  more  nearly  comparable  to  those  of  the  neighboring  States 
of  Virginia  and  Delaware. 

F.  Tourist  Development 

Existing  Attractions  Each  county  in  Region  One  has  a county-wide  tourist 

And  Programs  promotion  agency  (T.P.A.).  As  noted  in  the  follow — 

ing  table,  many  of  these  have  been  established  re- 
cently but  most  are  now  well  under  way  in  their 
promotional’ work.  The  administrative  organiza- 
tion of  these  agencies  differ  widely,  ranging 
from  Delaware  County's  T.  P.  A.,  which  is  part  of  the  county's  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, to  the  Montgomery  County  Tourist  Bureau,  a part  of  the  county  government. 

In  between  are  found  Chester  and  Bucks  Counties  which  have  commissions  which, 
while  outside  county  government,  receive  county  funds  to  maintain  their  program. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  newly  reorganized  Philadelphia  Convention  and  Tourist  Bur- 
eau is  guided  by  a board  composed  of  representatives  from  city  government,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  individual  participating  local  organizations.  Their 
program  is  financed  by  city  and  chamber  funds,  local  membership  fees  and  State 
Tourist  Promotion  funds. 
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Tourist  Promotion  Agencies,  By  County 
1966 


Name  of  Asencv 

Established 

Administration 

Financ ins 

Bucks  County  Historical 
Tourist  Commission 

August  1961 

Separate  Commission 
from  County  Govern- 
ment and  Chamber.  No 
Director;  Executive 
Secretary  and  small 
staff 

County  and 
State  Funds^ 

Chester  County  Tourist 
Promotion  Bureau 

July  1963 

Separate  Board  from 
County  government 
and  Chamber.  No 
Director;  Executive 
Secretary 

County  and 
State  Funds 

Delaware  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Tourist  Pro- 
motion Department 

1962 

Department  of  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Director  and  small 
staff 

State  and 
Chamber  Funds 

Montgomery  County  Tourist 
Bureau 

October  1963 

Bureau  of  County 
government.  Director 
and  small  staff 

County  and 
State  Funds 

Philadelphia  Convention 
and  Tourist  Bureau 

June  1965^ 

Governed  by  Board 
made  up  of  City 
Chamber  and  member 
Representatives; 

Three  Executive  Vice 
Presidents.  Seventeen 
person  staff 

Chamber,  City 
and  State 
Funds  ; 
Membership 
Fees 

Source:  Field  Interviews 

1 State  matching  funds  available  through  the  Bureau  of  Vacation  and  Travel 


development  for  tourist  promotion  purposes 
2 Prior  to  this  time,  convention  promotion  work  was  handled  by  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Handicapped  by  small  staffs,  all  of  the  outlying  county  T.P.A.'s 
have  nevertheless  moved  ahead  in  identification  and  promotion  of  tourist  attrac- 
tions in  their  respective  counties.  With  the  additional  responsibility  of  pre- 
paring all  county  information  data,  the  Montgomery  County  T.P.A.  has  been  able 
to  publish  "A  Cultural  Picture”  report  of  their  county.  This  report  presents  a 
history  of  the  county  and  identifies  places  of  historic  and  cultural  interest 
on  a diagrammatic  location  map.  At  the  present  time,  the  small  T.P.A.  staff  is 
updating  this  "Cultural  Report"  which  is  to  be  reprinted.  The  value  of  this  proj- 
ect is  its  attempt  to  integrate  in  one  report  all  the  tourist  assets  of  this 
suburban  county. 
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Historic  parks  are  the  largest  single  tourist  attractions  in  Region 
One.  Anij.aal  attendance  at  the  Valley  Forge  State  Park  in  Montgomery  County  in- 
creased by  315,000  between  1961  and  1965  to  over  1.8  million,  and  by  500,000  at 
Bucks  County's  Washington  Crossing  State  Park,  which  also  served  1.8  million 
visitors.  In  Philadelphia,  the  annual  number  of  visitors  to  Independence  Mall 
tripled  between  these  dates  and  is  now  nearing  the  million  mark.  Inexplicably, 
attendance  at  Southern  Chester  County's  Brandywine  Battlefield  Park  has  declined 
from  200,000  in  1961  to  100,000  in  1965.  In  every  instance  where  such  tourist 
facilities  exist,  county  T.P.A.'s  are  promoting  them  and  lesser-known  nearby 
tourist  attractions. 

While  Delaware  County  does  not  have  as  great  a variety  of  tourist 
attractions  as  the  other  counties  of  Region  One,  it  is  promoting  what  it  has 
with  vigor  and  spending  the  second  largest  amount  in  the  Region  on  the  develop- 
ment and  publication  of  tourist  promotional  literature. 


Tourist  Promotion  Matching  Funds 
1961-1965^ 


County 

Grants 

1961-1965 

Proportion 

Used 

Grant 

1965-1966 

Bucks 

$ 45,067 

1005^ 

$17,279 

Chester 

16,849 

100^ 

11,794 

Delaware 

58,700 

100% 

30,000 

Montgomery 

14,890 

85% 

20,000^ 

Philadelphia 

150.075 

100% 

67.200 

Source:  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce 

1 Unused  1964-1965  funds  are  being  distributed  to  Bucks  ($2,770),  Chester 
($1,800)  and  Delaware  ($4,978)  Counties,  supplementing  their  present  grant. 

2 Estimated 


Another  feature  of  this  table  which  should  be  emphasized  is  that  the 
expenditures  for  the  various  T.P.A.'s  are  increasing.  Although  Philadelphia's 
promotional  program  could  qualify  for  higher  State  Tourist  Promotion  grants  on 
the  basis  of  its  population,  its  funds  are  limited  by  a restriction  which  pre- 
vents more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  entire  State  allocation  from  going  to 
any  single  municipality.  Considering  the  city's  surplus  of  unemployed  labor, 
this  restriction  on  the  development  of  tourist-oriented  employment  appears  un- 
fortunate. 


Bucks  County  appears  to  be  developing  more  tourist  attractions  than 
any  other  suburban  coimty  in  the  Region.  Such  developments  as  Peddlers  Village, 
a quaint  shopping  center  near  New  Hope,  and  similar  smaller  developments  found 
elsewhere  in  the  county  have  drawn  more  and  more  tourists  into  this  rural  area. 
Barge  rides  on  the  Delaware  Canal,  summer  fairs,  plays,  art  exhibits,  the  charm 
of  old  New  Hope  and  the  many  historical  sites  found  in  Bucks  County  provide  a 
wide  range  of  activities  to  suit  the  tastes  of  any  tourist.  Appreciation  of  the 
past  is  deep-seated  in  Bucks  County  and  accounts  for  much  of  the  public  support 
given  to  the  Delaware  Valley  Protective  Association's  campaign  for  retention  and 
restoration  of  the  Delaware  Canal  and  opposition  to  the  proposed  four-lane  high- 
speed expressway  once  planned  along  the  Delaware  River.  Now  a new  threat  has 
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arisen  to  one  of  the  county's  best-known  tourist  attractions,  the  Borough  of 
New  Hope.  A new  development,  called  "Village  Two"  is  planned  in  New  Hope  whidh 
would  provide  over  1,000  vacation  and  weekend  apartments  for  middle  income  ex- 
urbanites and  corporation  executives.  Many  citizens  are  concerned  that  this 
development  might  destroy  the  existing  attractions  of  New  Hope  itself. 

Chester  County  serves  the  same  purpose  of  providing  a haven  for  ex- 
urbanites from  Wilmington,  as  Bucks  County  does  for  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
However,  in  Chester  County  a stronger  tradition  of  farming  and  fox  hunting  has 
resulted  in  a rather  effective  and  attractive  private  conservation  of  open  space. 
The  largest  of  the  individual  land  holdings  is  the  huge  King  Ranch  in  central 
Chester  where  Texas  cattle  are  fattened  up  for  the  Lancaster  market.  In  the 
southern  portion  of  the  county,  DuPont  "interests"  are  purchasing  old  farms,  re- 
novating them  and  renting  them  at  a low  figure  to  tenants  who  agree  to  maintain 
them  in  good  condition. 

With  such  emphasis  on  the  farm  and  the  best  open  fox  hunting  area 
outside  England  and  Ireland,  Chester  County  has  not  desired  to  encourage  in- 
tensive tourist  development.  In  fact,  tourist  interests  in  the  county  were 
instrumental  in  moving  the  Miss  Pennsylvania  Pageant  to  Philadelphia.  However, 
the  Devon  Horse  Show  continues  to  be  promoted  as  is  Chester  County  Day,  when 
many  of  the  old  homes  in  the  county  are  open  for  public  inspection. 

Although  county  experiences  vary,  the  Region  as  a whole  has  experi- 
enced little  growth  in  hotel  and  motel  rooms  since  1961,  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table.  These  figures  do  not,  however,  reflect  improvements  to  existing 
units,  nor  the  replacement  of  older  accommodations  by  new  construction. 


Overnight  Accommodations  By  Number  of  Rooms 

1961-1965 


County 

1961 

1965 

Numerical 

Change 

Per  Cent 

Bucks 

1,566 

1,445 

-121 

- 1.1% 

Chester 

1,274 

1,082 

-192 

-15.0^ 

Delaware 

1,067 

1,227 

+160 

+15.0^ 

Montgomery 

2,996 

2,838 

-158 

- 5.3^ 

Philadelphia 

16,182 

16,921 

+739 

+ 4.6^ 

Region  One 

23.085 

23.513 

+428 

+ 1.8% 

Pennsylvania 

110.749 

J.16,917_ 

+6 . 168 

+ 5.8^ 

Source:  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Revenue 


The  greatest  suburban  growth  in  overnight  accommodations  have  occurred 
in  Delaware  County  along  U.  S.  Route  1,  near  Media,  where  two  new  motels  have 
recently  added  at  least  200  new  rooms.  In  Bucks, Chester  and  Montgomery  Counties, 
new  motels  have  clustered  around  the  interchanges  on  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike, 
while  older  hotels  in  the  smaller  cities  and  boroughs  have  gone  out  of  business. 
The  most  significant  regional  increase  in  overnight  accommodation  has  been  that 
of  Philadelphia  where  one  hotel  alone  has  added  over  500  rooms  in  Penn  Center. 
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In  comparison  to  the  slow  net  growth  of  overnight  accommodations, 
vacation  homes  have  grown  at  a mr.ch  faster  pace  though  not  as  fast  as  for  the 
State  as  a whole.  As  shown  in  the  follovdng  table,  Montgomery  County  recorded 
the  largest  per  cent  growth  in  vacation  homes.  Philadelphia,  however,  experi- 
enced the  greatest  numerical  gain  and  together  with  its  immediately  adjoining 
urbanized  area  in  Pennsylvania  contained,  surprisingly,  over  2,700  vacation 
homes  - almost  half  the  regional  total.  The  ownership  of  vacation  and  weekend 
retreats  in  the  rural  parts  of  Bucks  and  Montgomery  Counties  is  a familiar 
phenomena.  Indeed,  many  of  the  Region's  residents  maintain  second  homes  in  the 
more-distant  Poconos.  But  the  presence  of  so  many  vacation  units  in  the  midst 
of  the  State's  largest  concentration  of  population  implies  a different  kind  of 
recreational  use.  Almost  two-thirds  of  these  units  were  classified  by  the  cen- 
sus as  "seasonal  use".  It  is  possible  that  as  local  residents  retire  and  trans- 
fer their  permanent  residence  to  previously  seasonal  vacation  homes  in  such  re- 
mote, rural  localities  as  the  Poconos,  they  are  retaining  or  acquiring  city  homes 
or  apartments  for  the  contrast  of  seasonal  urban  life.  Thus,  there  may  be  a 
town  house,  second  home  marJcet  developing  which  could  be  as  dynamic  an  aspect 
of  tourism  for  Philadelphia  as  its  complement  is  for  the  Poconos. 

Vacation  Homes 
1950-1960 


Change 


County 

1950 

1960 

Numerical 

Per  Cent 

Bucks 

1,663 

2,090 

427 

25.1% 

Chester 

355 

494 

139 

39. 1?^ 

Delaware 

303 

475 

172 

5%.1% 

Montgomery 

602 

1,101 

499 

Q2,9% 

Philadelphia 

977 

1,595 

618 

63.  3^^ 

Region  One 

3,900 

5,755 

1,855 

47.6^ 

Pennsylvania 

47,248 

85,129 

37,881 

80.2^ 

Source;  United  States 

Census 

of  Housing 

Evaluation  Of  More  active  than  most  regions  of  the  State,  nearly 

Local  Programs  all  of  Region  One's  T.P.A.'s  are  using  their  tour- 

ist promotion  funds  and  Philadelphia  and  Bucks 
Counties  could  use  more.  All  of  the  T.P.A.'s  are 
now  moving  ahead  rapidly  in  promoting  their  own 
tourist  attractions,  though  several  agencies  are 
working  under  the  handicap  of  not  having  a director. 

It  is  in  coordination  between  counties  that  tourist  promotion  still 
appears  deficient.  Because  of  the  close  proximity  of  many  tourist  attractions 
in  the  Region,  coordination  between  county  tourist  promotional  efforts  is  essen- 
tial if  the  full  potential  of  tourism  is  to  be  realized.  Tourists  coming  to 
Philadelphia,  for  example,  should  also  be  encouraged  to  visit  the  surrounding 
counties  to  round  out  their  visit  to  the  area.  Despite  contacts  with  adjoining 
counties,  few  of  the  T.P.A.'s  have  yet  joined  in  cooperative  ventures.  Noting 
this  deficiency  in  tourist  development  in  Region  One,  T.P.A.  officials  confi- 
dentially agree  that  closer  ties  to  Philadelphia  are  necessary  for  a well-rounded 
regional  promotion  program. 
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G.  Open  Space  And  Recreation 

Existing  Public  Region  .One  contains  a total  of  10,000  acres  of 

bnen  Space  State-owned  forest,  game,  fish  and  park  lands. 

This  amounts  to  only  three  acres  per  1,000  people, 
compared  to  the  current  State  average  of  270,  The 
more  intensel]?"  used  facilities  are  the  eight  ex- 
isting State  Parks,  of  which  six  are  historical 
parks.  Ralph  Stover,  Roosevelt,  Washington  Crossing,  French  Creek,  Valley  Forge, 
Fort  Washington,  Independence  Hall  and  Brandywine  Battlefield  State  Parks  provide 
about  4,700  acres  of  park  land  in  the  Region,  an  average  of  only  one  and  one- 
third  acres  of  State  park  land  per  1,000  persons.  This  is  far  below  both  the 
current  State  average  of  fifteen  acres,  and  the  regional  standard  of  twenty-five 
acres  per  1,000  persons  proposed  by  the  Statev/ide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan.  By 
this  latter  standard,  there  is  a current  deficit  of  about  85,000  acres  of  State 
park  land  in  Region  One. 

Local  recreation  land  in  Region  One  also  appears  to  be  seriously 
deficient.  Although  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  survey  of  1964  is  not 
complete,  its  tabulated  data  records  approximately  18,000  acres  of  local  munic- 
ipal and  county  park  lands,  providing  the  Region  with  approximately  one-third 
the  fifteen  acres  per  1,000  people  considered  a reasonable  minimum. 

In  spite  of  this  shortage,  the  number  of  visitors  to  State  Parks 
in  Region  One  has  increased  fifty  per  cent  over  the  last  ten  years,  rising 
from  3.2  million  in  1953  to  4.9  million  in  1964,  imposing  severe  pressure  on 
existing  recreational  facilities . During  the  latter  year,  Pennsylvania ' s total 
of  175,000  acres  of  State  Parks  served  twenty-five  million  visitors,  an  average 
of  146  visitors  per  acre.  In  Region  One,  there  were  1,025  visitors  per  acre  - 
more  than  three  times  the  intensity  of  park  use  experienced  by  any  other  State 
planning  region. 


Existing  And  Proposed  Public  Recreation  Land 

(in  acres 


Existing 

Proposed 

County 

Fish  and 
Game  Lands 

State 

Parks 

Local 

Fish  and 
Game  Lands 

State 

Parks 

2 

Local 

Bucks 

4,319 

1,023 

3,037 

25 

7,119 

6,058 

Chester 

977 

1.348 

1,242 

— 

4,800 

5,437 

Delav/are 

— 

50 

1,100 

— 

4,000 

2,303 

Montgomery 

158 

2,232 

1,572 

— 

4,502 

4,500 

Philadelphia 

15 

10.765 

— 

1.096 

Region  One 
Total 

5.454 

4,668 

17,716 

25 

20,421 

19 , 394 

Acres/1,000 

Persons^ 

1.3 

5.0 

5.1 

7.6 

1 No  existing  or  proposed  State  forests 


2 Using  Letters  of  Interest  submitted  by  local  government  units  under  PROJECT 
70 


3 Using  1960  Census  and  State  Planning  Board's  1980  Projections 
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County  Pecognition  of  the  grov/ing  need  for  open  land  has 

Programs  prompted  each  county  in  Region  One  to  establish 

a park  board  to  plan  and  administer  a county  park 
program.  In  nearly  ever}'-  county,  close  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  is  apparent  between  these 
boards  and  their  respective  county  planning  commis- 
sions, In  Bucks  and  Montgomery  Counties  this  is  particularly  apparent  where  the 
respective  county  planning  commissions  have  made  site  acquisition  recommendations 
to  their  county  park  boards  and  prepared  preliminary  plans  for  site  development. 

The  Bucks  County  Park  Board,  establised  in  1953,  currently  maintains 
nine  county  parks  covering  about  3,000  acres.  The  county  park  program  is  still 
in  the  land  acquisition  phase  and  is  making  full  use  of  PROJECT  70  grants  to 
acquire  seven  new  parks. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1932,  the  Delaware  County  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion Board  has  acquired  approximately  300  acres  of  park  land  distributed  among 
ten  rather  small  parks.  The  county  expects  to  augment  these  with  four  new  parks 
covering  670  acres  acquired  with  PROJECT  70  funds. 

The  Montgomery  County  Park  Board,  established  in  1939,  operates  and 
maintains  four  county  parks,  two  which  are  on  Perkiomen  Creek,  One  of  the  most 
unusual  recreation  programs  found  in  Region  One  is  Montgomery  County's  grants 
for  municipal  open  space  acquisition.  Developed  by  the  Covinty  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  County  Park  Board,  two  years  in  advance  of  the  State  PROJECT  70  pro- 
gram, the  Montgomery  County  program  establishes  procedures  by  which  municipali- 
ties may  receive  up  to  twenty  per  cent  or  $10,000  in  any  single  year  (whichever 
is  less)  of  the  price  paid  for  the  acquisition  of  land  which  will  be  used  for 
local  recreation  purposes.  The  county  proposes  to  raise  $200,000  each  year  for 
eight  years  and  share  these  funds  between  its  own  county  program  and  local  munic- 
ipalities. In  its  own  county  program,  Montgomery  will  acquire  180  acres  of 
flood  plain  along  Wissahickon  Creek  and  maintain  this  in  a natural  state  as  a 
pedestrian  access  between  disconnected  portions  of  Fort  Washington  State  Park. 

In  Chester  County,  the  County  Commissioners  created  a Park  and  Rec- 
reation Board  in  1958  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  and  promoting  park  and 
recreational  facilities.  As  a result  of  its  efforts,  two  parks  have  been  develop- 
ed, the  700-acre  Hibernia  Park  and  the  550-acre  Nottingham  Park,  In  addition, 
the  Chester  County  Water  Resources  Authority  will  acquire  approximately  800 
acres  for  the  Marsh  Creek  multiple-purpose  reservoir  project,  in  cooperation 
v.^ith  the  United  States  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters. 

The  City  of  Philadelphia's  Recreation  Department  plans,  develops  and 
maintains  a number  of  parks  and  playgrounds  with  a total  area  of  more  than  2,600 
acres.  In  addition,  the  largest  single  park  facility  in  Region  One  is  found  in 
Philadelphia.  Fairmount  Park  contains  approximately  7,900  acres  of  land  border- 
ing the  Schuylkill  River,  the  Wissahickon,  Cresheim  and  Cobbs  Creeks.  Establish- 
ed in  1956,  it  is  maintained  and  operated  by  the  Fairmount  Park  Commission  wiiose 
members  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  whose  actions  are  coordinated  with  the. 
City's  Recreation  Department,  Philadelphia  has  already  applied  for  PROJECT  70 
grants  to  acquire  fifty-four  acres  for  ten  new  city  parks. 
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Local  government  in  Region  One  has  been  quick  to  respond  to  the 
opportunities  presented  by  PROJECT  70.  Of  the  total  requests  for  19,000  acres, 
14,000  acres  were  designated  for  county  facilities.  If  all  of  these  requests 
could  be  met,  the  Region's  ratio  of  local  open  space  would  be  increased  from  five 
acres  per  1,000  people  today  to  seven  acres  per  1,000  in  1980.  The  modest  nature 
of  this  improvement  (still  less  than  half  the  desired  standard)  stems  in  part 
from  having  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  an  anticipated  1.3  million  increase  in 
regional  population  between  1960  and  1980.  The  State  Planning  Board  has  already 
approved  the  acquisition  of  3,500  acres  within  Region  One,  including  480  acres 
in  Bucks,  1,060  acres  in  Chester, 820  acres  in  Delav/are,  1,070  acres  in  Montgomery 
and  54  acres  in  Philadelphia. 


Proposed  State  Augmenting  county  and  local  acquisitions  of  open  ■ 

Development  land,  the  State  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 

proposes  to  acquire  a total  of  more  than  20,000 
acres  of  land  for  eight  new  State  Parks  and  addi- 
tional land  for  one  existing  State  Park,  Three  of 
the  new  State  Park  projects,  the  Nockamixon,  Tyler 
Estate  and  Jeffords  Estate,  and  acquisition  of  additional  land  for  Valley  Forge 
State  Park  have  already  been  approved  by  the  State  Planning  Board.  The  new 
parks  in  Bucks  County  are  the  1,633-acre  Tyler  Estate,  the  333-acre  Neshaminy 
and  5,120-acre  Nockamixon  State  Parks.  All  except  600  acres  of  the  Nockamixon 
State  Park  had  been  acquired  prior  to  1963.  The  l,450~acre  lake  in  this  park 
will  provide  both  recreation  and  an  additional  water  supply  for  the  local  area. 
The  park  will  include  facilities  for  picnicking,  swimming,  boating  and  day  camp- 
ing. The  facilities  planned  for  Neshaminy  State  Park  include  a boat  marina,  a 
swimming  pool  and  areas  for  picnicking.  In  southern  Bucks  County,  the  Tyler 
Estate  will  eventually  provide  picnic  facilities,  hiking  trails,  bridal  paths, 
and  an  impoundment  on  Neshaminy  Creek. 

In  Chester  County,  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  proposes  to 
acquire  land  for  two  new  State  Parks:  the  1,575-acre  Marsh  Creek  and  3,000-acre 
Brandywine.  An  additional  227  acres  will  be  added  to  existing  Valley  Forge 
State  Park  located  in  Chester  and  Montgomery  Counties.  The  other  new  State 
Parks  will  include  the  4,500-acre  Evansburg  State  Park  in  Montgomery  County,  the 
2,500-acre  Jeffords  Estate  and  a second, as  yet  unlocated,!, 500-acre  State  Park 
in  Delaware  County.  The  Jeffords  Estate,  which  is  located  along  Ridley  Creek 
in  Edgemont,  Middletown  and  Upper  Providence  Townships  in  Delaware  County,  is  one 
of  the  last  remaining  large  tracts  of  open  space  left  in  this  rapidly  urbanising 
area.  The  proposed  park  will  be  developed  for  both  active  and  passive  recreation 
and  will  include  facilities  for  swimming,  fishing,  picnicking,  camping,  nature 
study,  hiking  and  play  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  program,  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  proposes  to  acquire  twenty-five  acres  of  land  in 
Bucks  County  for  the  beautiful  Ingram  Spring  site  where  a fish  hatchery  will  be 
provided. 


In  spite  of  the  anticipated  increase  in  regional  population,  this 
addition  to  State  Park  facilities  should  quadruple  the  current  ratio  of  1.3  acres 
of  State  park  lands  per  1,000  people  to  a 1980  ratio  of  5.2.  Though  this  re- 
mains far  below  the  desired  regional  standard  of  twenty-five  acres  per  1,000, 
the  new  State  Parks  will  provide  for  three  times  as  many  visitors  in  1080  (14.6 
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million  vs,  4.9  million  in  1964)  and  reduce  the  intensity  of  park  use  by  half 
from  the  1,025  visitors/acre  densit}’-  mentioned  earlier  to  580  visitors/acre  in 
1980. 


Evaluation  Of  Open  No  other  region  in  Pennsylvania  has  as  high  a def-: 

Space  Planning  icit  in  State  Park  acreage  as  Region  One.  The 

current  Statewide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  calls  for 
the  expenditure  of  $65  million  for  State  Parks  and 
$110  million  for  local  parks  as  a first  step  in 
rectifying  this  shortage.  Although  almost  half  of 
of  the  investment  of  both  these  programs  is  concentrated  in  this  single  region, 
complete  fulfillment  of  the  plan  would  still  leave  the  region  v/ith  only  twenty 
per  cent  of  amount  of  State  and  fifty  per  cent  of  the  local  park  lands  called 
for  by  minimum  regional  standards. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  stems  from  the  cost  of  land  acquisition  which 
tends  to  be  about  six  times  as  high  in  Region  One  as  in  the  rest  of  the  State. 

Estimated  Acquisition  Costs^ 


Region  One 

All  Other  Regions 

Entire  State 


State  Parks 

$1, 360/acre 
$ 240/acre 
$ 400/acre 


Local  Parks 

$2, 700/acre 
$ 400/acre 
$ 700/acre 


1 Statewide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  for  Pennsylvania,  State  Planning  Board, 
July  1965,  Page  37 


Part  of  the  problem  is  generated  by  the  needs  of  anticipated  popu- 
lation growth,  which  seems  certain  to  continue  as  far  as  we  can  foresee  into 
the  future.  It  appears  quite  possible  that  metropolitan  growth  will  continue 
to  spread  outwards  until  the  saturation  point  is  reached  when  every  acre  has 
been  developed  for  some  urban  use.  Certainly,  the  cost  of  acquiring  public 
open  space  will  continue  to  rise  more  rapidly  here  than  in  any  other  region  of 
the  State 


Even  at  today's  prices,  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  additional  100,000 
acres  of  State  Parks  needed  (after  completion  of  PROJECT  70)  to  bring  Region  One 
up  to  the  minimum  standard  set  by  the  State  Plan  would  be  $136  million  for  land 
acquisition  alone.  Considering  the  rising  trend  in  land  values,  this  figure 
might  realistically  be  doubled.  Before  the  State  commits  itself  irrevocably  to 
any  investment  of  this  magnitude,  considerably  greater  thought  must  be  given 
to  evaluating  whether  such  a program  would  really  represent  the  best  use  of 
limited  State  resources.  While  the  Statewide  minimum  standard  of  twenty-five 
acres  of  State  park  lands  per  1,000  people  may  be  quite  reasonable  for  other 
regions  of  Pennsylvania,  it  may  not  be  the  most  pi'acticable  solution  to  Region 
One's  recreational  deficiency. 
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State  Parks  serve  a vast  variety  of  recreational  activities.  Many 
of  these,  such  as  picnicking  and  swiaming,  are  quite  intensive  day  uses  which 
must,  in  large  part, be  provided  within  the  immediate  regional  vicinity  of  their 
users’ place  of  residence.  Others,  including  camping  and  wilderness  areas,  re- 
quire considerable  land  area  for  relatively  few  weekend  visitors  per  acre  and 
are  most  logically  located  away  from  the  heavily-urbanized  areas  of  the  State. 

By  meeting  Region  One's  needs  for  these  extensive  recreational 
activities  outside,  but  within  reasonable  travel  distance  of  the  Region,  con- 
siderable savings  in  land  acquisition  costs  could  be  achieved.  These  savings 
would  permit  the  State  to  rectify  the  serious  shortage  of  facilities  serving 
this  area  far  sooner  than  would  be  financially  possible  were  all  land  acquisi- 
tions for  regional  use  confined  to  high-cost  sites  within  Region  One.  But  be- 
fore the  return  on  State  Park  investment  can  be  maximized  in  this  fashion,  far 
greater  information  must  be  made  available  about  regional  recreation  preferences 
and  about  the  appropriate  travel  time  distance  between  residence  and  State  Park 
facility  for  each  of  these  activities. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  development  of  a long-range  regional 
or  metropolitan  open  space  and  recreation  plan,  designed  to  extend  well  beyond 
any  current  acquisition  program,  assumes  one  of  the  highest  planning  priorities. 
The  Region  appears  to  possess  at  least  four  major  open  space  assets  whose  pre- 
servation or  development  would  be  of  regional  concern:  the  unique  estate  country 
of  Chester  County,  the  rolling  South  Mountain  hills  of  northern  Bucks  and  Mont- 
gomery Counties  and  Bucks  County's  still  largely  unspoiled  Delaware  and  Brandy- 
wine River  Valleys  (the  reclaimed  Schuylkill  River  might  constitute  a fifth). 
Across  the  Delaware  in  the  New  Jersey  portion  of  the  metropolitan  area,  the 
aquifer-recharge  Delaware  Marshes  are  of  equal  importance  in  regional  open  ■. 
space  preservation. 

The  future  development  of  each  of  these  natural  areas  will  inevi- 
tably reflect  a compromise  between  competing  land  uses,  and  it  is  now  certain 
that  such  compromises  will  reflect  planning  judgement,  b/hat  remains  to  be 
assured  is  that  this  planning  judgement  reflects  the  needs  of  the  whole  region 
and  not  merely  individual  counties. 

An  example  in  point  may  be  found  in  the  issue  of  scenic  highways. 
Because  of  the  extreme  shortage  of  park  lands  in  the  Region,  a high  proportion 
of  recreation  time  is  spent  in  weekend  sightseeing  by  car.  To  cater  to  this 
demand,  high  volume  scenic  highway  facilities  have  been  proposed  which  were 
judged  by  local  inhabitants  to  pose  a serious  threat  to  the  preservation  of  ex- 
isting scenic  amenities  along  the  Delaware  River  in  Bucks  County  and  Brandywine 
Creek  in  Chester  County.  The  fact  that  both  highway  proposals  were  successfully 
resisted  is  said  to  reflect  a victory  for  the  conservation  organizations  of 
these  two  counties.  But  it  may  also  reflect  a defeat  for  the  recreation  needs 
of  the  Region's  urban  residents.  Without  a regional  or  metropolitan-wide  rec- 
reation plan  which  can  reconcile  total  resources,  interests  and  needs,  it  is 
impossible  to  be  certain. 

The  first  steps  towards  a metropolitan  approach  to  recreation  plan- 
ning have  already  been  taken.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania's  Institute  for 
Environmental  Studies  has  just  completed  a two-year,  $90,000  study  entitled 
"Metropolitan  Open  Space  From  Natural  Processes"  which  explores  the  legal, 
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economic  and  recreational  implications  of  planning  open  space  as  a functional 
process  of  guiding  metropolitan  groirth  in  a harmonious  relationship  to  the 
natural  environment.'^  Federal  requirements  for  regional  coordination  of  open 
space  acquisition  have  been  met  on  a temporary  basis  by  the  formation  of  the 
Regional  Open  Space  Coordinating  Committee  (ROSCCO)  which  represents  local  county 
governments  and  State  planning  agencies  of  both  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

This  function  may  now  be  absorbed  bj'-  the  Dela^vare  Valley  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission who  expects  to  undertake  the  vital  task  of  preparing  a regional  recrea- 
tion plan  as  a component  of  an  over-all  regional  development  plan  in  their  future 
work  program. 


H . Public  Health 

Ma.ior  Health  Despite  continuous  population  growth  and  increased 

Problems  per  capita  consumption,  Region  One  has  so  far  been 

able  to  provide  sufficient  quantities  of  water  to 
satisfy  regional  requirements . However,  future 
increases  in  regional  demand  will  necessitate  addi- 
tional supplies  of  raw  water.  The  solution  to 
these  long-term  needs  have  been  made  more  urgent  by  the  continuous  drought  which 
has  prevailed  in  the  Region  for  the  past  three  years,  from  which  the  area  has 
not  yet  fully  recovered.  As  a result,  water  tables  in  the  rural  areas  of  Region 
One  have  dropped,  leaving  many  wells  dry.  Surface  reservoirs  have  also  been 
severely  depleted  (and  are  still  low),  and  the  Delaware  River's  flow  so  reduced 
that  saline  ocean  waters  have  occasionally  reached  as  far  north  as  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Bridge  in  Philadelphia.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission' s timely  order  diverting  490  million  gallons  of  fresh  water  daily 
from  New  York  City' s upstream  reservoirs  last  October,  Philadelphia  might  have 
been  confronted  with  a very  serious  water  crisis.  Because  this  intruding  salt 
water  is  diluted,  it  is  still  potable^,  but  the  salt  content  and  other  impuri- 
ties must  be  removed  before  it  can  be  used  as  a coolant,  for  steam  or  for  other 
industrial  purposes.  Otherwise,  it  would  corrode  all  metal  parts  of  machinery 
and  pipes  with  which  it  came  into.- cotitact.  V/ith  the  necessity  (and  cost)  of 
purifying  river  water  increasing,  many  of  the  larger  industries  now  drawing 
their  water  directly  from  the  Delaware  may  be  forced  to  turn  to  alternative 
municipal  or  ground  water  supplies  thus  placing  increasing  demand  on  the  limited 
public  supply  of  unpolluted  fresh  water  in  Region  One. 


1 250  parts  of  salt  per  million  gallons  of  water  is  considered  the  maximum 

limit  for  human  consumption,  and  the  salt  content  at  Denjamin  Franklin  Bridge 
has  rarely  exceeded  150  parts  per  million  gallons. 

4 The  study  was  co-financed  by  the  HHFA,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning 

Board  and  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Conseivation  and  Fconomic  Development. 
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In  the  upper  unpolluted  part  of  its  watershed,  the  Delaware  River  is 
tapped  for  water  by  the  City  of  New  York.  Futher  south,  plans  are  now  being 
made  to  pump  Delaware  River  water  into  the  Neshaminy  Creek  watershed  in  Bucks 
County  to  increase  Doylestown’s  source  of  supply,  and  to  extend  a pipeline 
across  the  northern  part  of  Bucks  County  to  divert  Delaware  River  water  into 
the  proposed  reservoir  on  the  Northeast  Branch  of  Perkiome*?  Creek  in  Montgomery 
County,  In  contrast  to  New  York's  diversion  this  water  will  be  utilised  and 
retained  within  the  Delaware  River  Basin  and  returned  to  the  river  below  Phila- 
delphia, i/here  it  will  continue  to  help  hold  back  the  salt  water  intrusion. 

The  location  of  this  saline  front  changes  markedly  from  as  far  downstream  as 
Marcus  Hook  in  the  winter  to  Benjamin  Franklin  Bridge  during  a dry  summer,  de- 
pending upon  the  seasonal  variation  in  volume  of  water  flow  in  the  Delaware. 
This  fluctuation  will  be  diminshed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineer’s  Tocks  Island 
Reservoir,  whose  main  function  will  be  that  of  low-flow  augmentation. 

While  approximately  eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of 
Region  One  is  now  served  by  municipal  supply  systems,  a majority  of  the  resi--. 
dents  of  the  Region's  rural  periphery  still  rely  on  private  wells.  Even  in 
populous  Delaware  County,  between  five  and  six  thousand  people  still  draw  their 
water  from  wells.  In  outlying  areas  of  Chester  County's  fertile  limestone 
valley,  the  danger  of  underground  water  pollution  is  increased  by  the  presence 
of  solution  channels  leading  from  the  surface  to  the  underground  water  table. 

Due  to  intensive  urban  development  and  county  local  subdivision  regula 
tions,  approxim.ately  eighty  per  cent  of  Region  One's  population  is  served  by 
sewers  and  sewage  treatment  plants.  The  proportion  of  each  county's  population 
served  by  sewers  and  treatment  plants  is  as  follows:  Bucks,  sixty  per  cent; 
Chester,  forty  per  cent;  Delaware,  ninety  per  cent;  Montgomery,  eighty  per  cent 
and  Philadelphia  over  ninety-five  per  cent.^ 

In  Bucks  and  Chester  Counties,  new  residential  lots  are  generally 
larger  than  lots  subdivided  elsewhere  in  the  Region  and  are  therefore  more 
suited  to  on -lot  sev;age  disposal.  According  to  regional  health  authorities, 
the  installation  of  new  sewer  and  water  facilities,  though  continuing  to  lag 
behind  development,  are  nevertheless  maintaining  their  high  proportion  of  total 
regional  population  served  and  minimizing  the  risk  of  potantial  further  water 
pollution. 

Headway  has  also  been  made  in  eliminating  the  washing  of  coal  and  the 
dumping  of  untreated  sewage  into  regional  streams.  The  Schuylkill  River  which 
at  one  time  was  referred  to  as  a river  ’’too  tkick  to  drink,  too  thin  to  plow"  i 
again  a scenic  river  on  which  there  is  boating  and  fishing. 

The  lower  reaches  of  the  Delaware  River  will  also  have  to  be  cleaned 
up  if  the  Region  is  to  make  full  use  of  its  major  water  resources.  The  Dela- 
ware River  is  relatively  clean  from  its  headwaters  to  Pennypack  Creek  in  North 
Philadelphia,  due  to  complete  sewage  treatment.  Complete  treatment  is  here 


2.  Source:  State  Regional  Sanitaiy  Engineer  for  State  Health  Regional  Office  7 
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defined  as  meeting  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  biochemical  oxygen  demand  (B.O.D) 
of  the  sewage.  Between  this  creek  and  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  the 
sexiTage  discharged  into  the  Delaware  currently  receives  intermediate  treatment 
(meeting  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  B.O.D.).  Below  the  Schuylkill  the 
primary  treatment  now  being  provided  meets  only  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the 


B.O.D, 


Due  to  the  tidal  action  on  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivers,  sewage 
and  flotsam  in  the  river  is  not  immediately  discharged  into  the  ocean.  Instead 
it  gradually  makes  its  way  to  the  ocean  after  many  downstream-upstream  tidal 
movements,  adding  an  unpleasant  odor  to  the  pollution  and  contamination  of  the 
river.  According  to  local  officials,  approximately  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
rivers’  pollution  is  due  to  untreated  municipal  sewage,  while  untreated  indus- 
trial wastes  make  up  the  remainder. 

However,  plans  for  correction  of  the  Delaware  pollution  problem  are 
now  under  way.  The  Delaware  River  Estuary  Study,  an  examination  of  the  preva- 
lence and  causes  of  pollution  together  with  future  water  quality  demands  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  river  (from  Trenton  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean)  is  currently 
being  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Health  in  collaboration  with 
local  government  and  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission.  The  study  will  have 
been  completed  by  the  end  of  1966  when  specific  long-term  recommendations  will 
be  made  for  improving  the  condition  of  each  section  of  the  estuary.  Upstream, 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  has  coordinated  the  efforts  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  other  Federal  and  State  agencies  in  the  process  of  formulating 
a comprehensive  river  basin  plan  for  this  area  of  New  Jersey,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  As  an  extension  of  their  river  basin  plan,  the  Commission  is 
now  applying  for  grants  to  undertake  a three-year,  $450,000  study  and  regional 
plan  for  water  supply  and  waste  disposal  in  the  Tocks  Island  area.  With  coor- 
dination between  the  three  States  and  the  Federal  government  assured,  the 
Delaware  River  watershed  will  be  developed  to  its  highest  and  best  use,  pro- 
viding a more  dependable  supply  for  anticipated  future  uses  and  more  even  flow 
of  water  throughout  the  year. 

Today,  the  technology  of  sewage  purification  is  fairly  well  advanced, 
but  the  affluence  of  our  metropolitan  society  is  also  producing  mountains  of 
solid  wastes  whose  disposal  is  becoming  an  increasing  problem.  In  1964,  Phila- 
delphians generated  1,500,000  tons  of  solid  waste  which  has  been  increasing 
annually  by  approximately  two  per  cent  per  capita.  Almost  two-thirds  of  this 
is  collected  by  the  city  and  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent  of  it  is  incinerated. 
However,  even  after  incineration,  an  anntial  non-toxic  residue  of  750,000  cubic 
yards  (enough  to  fill  Market  Street  to  a height  of  150  feet  between  Broad 
Street  and  the  Delaware  River)  must  be  disposed  of  in  some  fashion.  At  present, 
the  city  is  considering  the  possibility  of  using  this  material  as  river  fill 
between  the  pierhead  line  and  the  shoreline  to  create  new  land  for  new  uses. 
However,  the  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology  will  first  have  to  complete  its 
testing  of  the  wastes  to  ensure  that  no  biological  or  chemical  components  would 
in  any  way  constitute  a health  hazard.  In  the  meantine,  the  dumping  of  residues 
from  the  incinerators  in  land  fills  outside  Philadelphia  continues  to  arouse 
consternation  among  suburban  officials.  The  abandonment  of  derelict  cars  on 
Philadelphia  and  surrounding  urban  area  streets  is  also  becoming  an  increasing 
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problem.  At  the  present  time,  Philadelphia  is  considering  compacting  and  dump- 
ing them  into  the  sea  or  into  abandoned  open-pit  mines  in  the  coal  regions. 

Though  incineration  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  most  effective 
and  safest  system  of  solid  garbage  disposal,  it  is  also  the  most  exepnsive. 

While  landfill  in  the  Philadelphia  area  (when  land  is  available)  costs  about 
one  dollar  per  ton,  incineration,  even  with  the  best  of  equipment,  costs  over 
three  dollars  per  ton.  In  addition,  incineration  does  create  some  contamination 
of  the  air  and  does  leave  a substantial  residue  for  disposal. 

Although  air  pollution  in  the  Philadelphia  area  has  never  posed  as 
serious  a health  hazard  as  that  which  has  confronted  communities  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  the  air  above  Philadelphia  does  not  provide  an  unlimited  reser- 
voir for  dilution  and  dispersion  of  contaminants  generated  below.  The  Region's 
most  serious  concentration  of  air  pollution  occurs  along  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill  Rivers  v;here  electric  generating  stations,  steel  plants,  oil  refin- 
eries, plastic,  paper  and  chemical  plants  are  located,  and  within  the  central 
urbanized  area  wherever  automobile  exhaust  gases  are  concentrated.  The  pre- 
vailing westerlies  which  disperse  these  air-borne  solids  over  New  Jersey  makes 
this  an  interstate  as  well  as  metropolitan  concern. 

Exj.sting  And  Proposed  Although  PENJERDEL  has  emphasized  the  importance 

Corrective  Fi'Ograms  of  a regional  approach  to  solid  waste  disposal 

and  the  Regional  Cciuicil  of  Elected  Officials  has 
proposed  a three-year  study,  little  progress  has 
been  made  to  date,'^  However,  Delaware  County  has 
been  very  successful  in  meeting  its  responsibility 
for  solid  waste  disposal.  Beginning  in  1960,  the  county  has  built  three  incin- 
erator plants,  located  in  strategic  parts  of  the  county,  to  which  all  combus- 
tible solid  wastes  produced  by  the  urban  areas  of  the  county  are  taken.  The 
abundance  of  open  land  has  permitted  numerous  local  municipal  land-fill  opera- 
tions in  the  other  counties  of  Region  One.  There  is  considerable  discussion 
concerning  the  possibilitj’-  of  consolidating  these  operations  on  a regional 
basis,  but  the  initiative  for  such  coordination  remains  with  individual  local 
municipalities . 

Because  of  the  scale  of  residential  growth  occurring  in  this  area, 
a significant  portion  of  the  Delaware,  Bucks  and  Montgomery  County  Planning 
Commission  staff's  time  is  devoted  to  the  administration  of  county  subdivision 


3 PENJERDEL,  the  Pennsylvania -New  Jersey-Delaware  Metropolitan  Project,  was 
incorporated  in  1957,  and  supported  by  the  Ford  Doundation.  Its  function 
was  to  sponsor  research,  disseminate  information  to  the  public  about  re- 
gional problems  concerning  the  eleven-county  area  from  Trenton  to  Wilming- 
ton on  both  sides  of  the  Delaware  River. 
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regulations  governing  on-site  sewage  disposal.  In  Chester  County,  the  County 
Engineer  performs  this  task.  As  noted  previously,  sewer  lines  and  sewage  dis- 
posal plants  are  eventually  extended  to  new  residential  areas  a few  years 
after  subdivision  begins. 

These  same  planning  commission  staffs  are  also  busy  working  with  vari- 
ous water  companies  in  developing  new  water  supplies  and  distribution  systems. 
In  Montgomery  and  Bucks  Counties,  new  multi-purpose  reservoirs  are  being  de- 
veloped with  public  and  private  funds  which  will  divert  water  from  the  Delaware 
to  the  Neshaminy  and  Perkiomen  Creeks  where  it  will  augment  the  recreational 
potential  of  new  parks  and  supply  additional  water  to  the  suburban  areas 
around  Philadelphia. 

In  Chester  County,  water  is  currently  being  withdrawn  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  Basin  at  the  Octoraro  reservoir.  This  water  is  pumped  to  high 
level  reservoirs  near  Oxford  where  the  water  then  flows  by  gravity  to  distribu- 
tion reservoirs  near  the  City  of  Chester,  Increasing  demands  have  now  made  it 
necessary  to  extend  this  withdrawal  to  the  main  stream  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
near  Peach  Bottom.  An  additional  diversion  of  thirty  million  gallons  per  day 
by  Chester  has  been  approved  by  the  Pennsylvania  Power  and  Water  Resource  Board 

The  Delaware  River  Basin  Comprehensive  Survey  recognizes  the  future 
need  for  additional  source  of  water  supply  in  the  southern  part  of  the  basin. 
The  multi-purpose  (water  supply  and  recreation)  Newark  reservoir  is  proposed 
for  construction  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  but  will  extend  into  Pennsylvania. 
This  reservoir  is  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  anticipated  requirements  of 
the  Wilmington  area  but  could  also  serve  portions  of  Chester  County.  It  is 
currently  scheduled  for  completion  about  1972. 

A recent  proposal  - the  Hason-Dixon  Project  - calls  for  the  diversion 
of  much  larger  quantities  of  water  from  the  Susquehanna  River  both  to  the  east 
and  west.  The  feasibility  of  this  project  hinges  on  the  ability  of  upstream 
reservoirs  to  maintain  uniform  river  levels  during  periods  of  withdrawal  and 
low-flow.  For  this  reason,  the  project  cannot  be  evaluated  except  in  relation 
to  total  interstate  Susquehanna  Basin  needs  and  only  after  completion  of  the 
river  basin  development  plan  currently  being  prepared  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 

While  public  health  is  receiving  more  attention  in  the  individual 
counties  surrounding  Philadelphia,  much  remains  to  be  done  at  the  regional 
level. Water  supply,  solid  waste  disposal  and  air  pollution  are  all  major 
areas  of  regional  concern.  The  Delaware  Basin  Plan  and  the  Delaware  River 
Estuary  Study  will  provide  most  of  the  answers  to  the  problems  of  supply  and 
treatment  of  the  basin's  water.  However,  regional  plans  will  be  needed  to  en- 
sure adequate  regional  water  distribution  systems,  to  develop  solid  waste  dis- 
posal programs  and  to  reduce  the  danger  of  air  pollution.  Each  of  these  should 
become  elements  in  the  Dela^^^are  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission's  future 
work  program. 


4 Bucks  County  now  has  a County  Health  Department. 
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I .  Educational  Programs 

School  District  All  school  districts  in  the  State  are  undergoing 

Consolidation  consolidation  pursuant  to  the  School  Reorganiza- 

tion Law  of  1961  (Act  561)  as  amended  by  Act  299, 
Session  of  1963.  The  original  law  required  that 
new  districts  be  based  upon  a miniminn  4,000  pu- 
pils average  daily  membership  although  in  appeal 
cases  a level  of  2,500  pupils  have  generally  been  accepted.  The  new  districts 
are  to  be  determined  by  a combination  of  such  considerations  as  socio-economic 
factors,  transportation,  existing  school  buildings,  existing  districts,  and 
potential  population  change.  Some  of  the  benefits  which  are  expected  are: 

1.  More  logical  alignment  of  attendance  areas 

2.  Elimination  of  overcrowding  and  under-utilization 
of  facilities 

3.  Greater  economy  of  administration 

4.  More  versatility  in  educational  programs 

5.  Equalization,  as  far  as  practically  possible, 
of  new  school  district  tax  bases. 

It  is  the  County  School  Board  that  delineates  the  new  school  dis- 
tricts in  each  county  and,  after  public  hearings,  submits  these  consolidation 
plans  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  These  proposed  districts  will  take 
effect  in  July  1966  if  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  In  the  mean- 
time, appeals  for  retaining  the  current  districts  may  be  made  by  the  aggrieved 
districts  to  the  County  School  Board  of  Education. 

In  Region  One,  it  is  hoped  that  by  July  the  total  number  of  school 
districts  will  have  been  reduced  by  consolidation  from  217  to  59.  The  follow- 
ing county  changes  are  scheduled;  Bucks,  from  51  to  13;  Chester,  from  69  to 
11;  Delaware,  from  41  to  14  and  Montgomery,  from  55  to  20.  Philadelphia's 
single  school  district  remains  unchanged.  Thus,  these  changes  would  represent 
a gradual  move  toward  larger  school  districts  and  greater  efficiency  in  educa- 
tional administration.  Because  it  is  still  possible  for  any  portion  of  a 
school  district  in  the  Region  to  petition  the  Commonwealth  court  to  become  a 
separate  school  district,  there  are  many  appeals  pending  in  Delaware,  Chester 
and  Montgomery  Counties.  However,  according  to  local  officials  it  appears 
that  consolidation  will  move  ahead  but  due  to  the  number  of  appeals,  complete 
implementation  of  Act  No.  299  may  be  delayed  beyond  July. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Region,  the  district  consolidation  has  had  the 
beneficial  effect  of  reuniting  urban  boroughs  with  their  adjoining  suburban 
townships  - notably  in  the  Coatesville,  West  Chester,  Phoenixville,  Norristown, 
Doylestown  and  Quakertown  areas.  Such  an  integration  not  only  equalizes  dis- 
parate tax  bases  within  the  larger  unit  and  enables  the  school  system  to  em- 
brace a wider  diversity  of  social  backgrounds,  but  also  initiates  a form  of 
sub-regional  cooperation  which  may  eventually  extend  to  other  municipal  ser- 
vices. Unfortunately,  several  of  the  larger  urban  centers, including  Bristol, 
Morrisville  and  Pottstown,  have  retained  separate  urban  and  suburban  school 
districts. 
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Further  complicating  the  task  of  rational  -school  district  delinea- 
tion has  been  the  tendency  of  the  larger  suburban  residential  developments  to 
extend  over  local  government  boundaries  into  more  than  one  municipality. 
Levittown,  the  visually  homogeneous  but  unincorporated  community  in  southern 
Bucks  County  covers  portions  of  three  townships  and  will  continue  to  be  served 
by  three  different  school  districts  with  all  the  complication  of  school  bussing 
this  implies. 

On  the  other  hand,  Philadelphia  County  with  one  School  Board  and 
school  tax  district  has  been  able  to  balance  the  financial  burden  of  education 
among  all  its  neighborhoods.  Here  it  is  not  economic,  but  rather  racial  in- 
tegration which  dominates  all  other  educational  problems.  As  noted  earlier, 
the  proportion  of  the  city's  population  which  is  non-white  (mainly  Negro)  has 
risen  quite  rapidly  from  eighteen  per  cent  in  1950  to  an  estimated  twenty-eight 
per  cent  in  1963.  As  a consequence,  the  proportion  of  Negro  school  children 
among  those  attending  public  schools  has  also  risen.  However,  this  increase 
has  been  twice  as  fast  as  the  rise  in  the  ratio  of  Negroes  in  the  general  popu- 
lation. As  a result,  the  Negro  public  school  child  ratio  reached  fifty-seven 
per  cent  of  total  enrollment  in  1965,  the  second  highest  proportion  in  the 
Nation  after  Washington,  D.  C.  About  one-third  the  difference  between  the 
public  school  child  ratio  and  the  much  lower  Negro  population  ratio  of  twenty- 
eight  per  cent  results  from  the  younger  age  distribution  and  larger  families 
of  the  city's  Negro  population.  The  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  difference 
appears  to  be  the  direct  consequence  of  a progressive  withdrawal  of  more  than 
half  the  city's  white  school  children  from  the  public  school  system.  Thus, 
while  public  school  enrollment  increased  fifteen  per  cent  to  242,000  between 
1953  and  1961,  parochial  and  private  school  enrollment  rose  thirty-three  per 
cent  to  160,000.^  The  growth  of  this  non-public  school  enrollment  cannot, 
however,  be  attributed  solely  to  a desire  to  avoid  integration.  About  15,000 
Negro  students  attend  Philadelphia's  Catholic  schools  where  they  comprise  ten 
per  cent  of  the  student  body.  Here  too,  their  number  and  proportion  have  been 
rising. 


Within  the  public  school  system,  it  is  estimated  that  three-fourths 
of  all  Negro  children  and  two-thirds  of  all  white  children  attend  racially- 
segregated  schools  (those  with  ninety  per  cent  or  more  of  their  enrollment 
white  or  Negro).^ 


Long-Range  Confronted  with  these  circumstances,  Philadelphia 

Planning  has  had  to  acknowledge  that  if  a concerted  effort 

to  break  down  racial  segregation  is  to  avoid  merely 
precipitating  accelerated  white  withdrawal  from 
the  Public  School  System,  the  quest  for  racial 
equality  must  be  accompanied  by  a parallel  long- 
range  plan  for  educational  excellence  in  all  its  public  schools. 


1 A Citizens  Study  of  Public  Education  in  Philadelphia  by  the  Greater  Phila- 
delphia Movement,  1962 

2 A Proposal  For  Integrating  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  Philadelphia  Urban 
League,  1964. 
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A new  School  Board,  under  the  direction  of  former  Mayor  Richardson 
Dilworth,  has  just  recently  released  the  details  of  a Six-Year,  $434  million 
program  for  construction  of  seventy-one  new  schools  and  reorganization  of  the 
city's  educational  grade  system.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
bring  about  a major  improvement  in  the  quality  of  education  in  the  public 
school  system  while  providing  an  opportunity  for  pupil  integration  at  the 
fifth  grade  level.  Two  of  the  program's  most  important  proposals  involve  a 
change  from  the  current  K-6-3-3  (kindergarten,  primary,  junior  and  senior  high) 
school  system  to  a 7-4-4  pattern  in  which  three  years  of  pre- school  and  the 
first  four  grades  will  form  a lower  school,  follov/ed  by  a four-year  middle  and 
upper  schools,  and  the  regrouping  of  school  buildings  into  educational  clusters 
serving  larger  and  more  socially  varied  area  units.  Since  the  latter  objective 
can  only  be  achieved  over  an  extended  period  of  time  as  an  integral  part  of 
an  overall  city  plan  and  redevelopment  program,  Philadelphia ' s City  Planning 
Commission  has  become  deeply  involved  in  education  planning. 

In  the  suburbs,  county  planning  is  also  providing  an  increasingly 
valuable  service  to  education  programs.  As  noted  in  a later  chapter,  the 
Bucks  County  Planning  Commission  maintains  a continuous  data  analysis  center 
in  which  school  census  information  is  tabulated  for  the  use  of  a variety  of 
county  programs  including  that  of  school  and  county  planning.  In  Montgomery 
County,  the  county  planners  participated  extensively  in  framing  proposals  for 
school  district  consolidation.  In  each  county,  the  planning  commission  re- 
views proposed  school  sites  prior  to  construction  and  often  participates  in 
the  process  of  site  selection. 

Unfortunately,  local  school  districts  traditionally  postpone  acqui- 
sition of  school  sites  until  needs  become  urgent  and  appropriate  sites  are 
both  difficult  to  find  and  expensive  to  acquire.  In  an  effort  to  induce 
local  districts  to  plan  ahead,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  now  re- 
imburses school  boards  for  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  advanced  site  acqui- 
sition, but  requires  that  these  sites  be  identified  within  the  context  of  a 
local  master  plan  for  future  school  development.  The  Inter-Borough  School 
District  in  Delaware  County  has  been  the  first  in  Pennsylvania  to  avail  itself 
of  these  advanced  site  acquisition  funds,  and  their  master  plan  made  full  use 
of  technical  assistance  provided  by  their  County  Planning  Commission.  It 
appears  quite  likely  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  eventually  require 
similar  long-range  master  plans  from  all  school  districts  thus  forging  an 
even  closer  link  between  education  and  county  comprehensive  planning. 


Higher  In  the  Legislative  Session  of  1963,  the  General 

Education  Assembly  passed  the  Area  Vocational-Technical 

School  Bill  that  established  administrative  pro- 
cedures and  financing  for  technical  high  schools. 
Region  One  is,  perhaps,  further  ahead  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a technical-vocational  program  as  an 
integral  part  of  its  public  education  system,  than  any  other  part  of  the  State. 
Vocational-technical  schools  are  currently  in  operation  in  three  of  the  Re- 
gion's counties  (Philadelphia,  Bucks  and  Montgomery). 

Philadelphia  has  already  established  three  vocational-technical 
schools,  in  the  southern  , central  and  northern  sections  of  the  city.  In 
Bucks  County,  two  of  the  three  planned  vocational- technical  schools  are  now 
in  operation,  one  in  southern  and  one  in  northwestern  Bucks  County.  A third 
school,  scheduled  for  the  central  part  of  the  county,  is  still  in  the  planning 
stage  with  the  County  Planning  Commission  participating  in  the  evaluation  of 
potential  sites.  Montgomery  County  is  now  operating  one  vocational-technical 
high  school  in  the  eastern  and  most  populous  part  of  the  county.  By  the  end 
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operation  in  the  south-central,  north-central  and  western  sectors  of  the 
county. 


Although  Delaware  and  Chester  Counties  do  not  yet  have  vocational- 
technical  schools,  they  expect  to  have  five  or  six  in  operation  by  the  end  of 
1967.  Delaware  County  has  already  purchased  one  site  and  condemned  land  for 
two  other  sites  in  order  to  develop  schools  in  the  southeast,  northeast  and 
western  part  of  the  county.  When  completed,  the  vocational-technical  school 
system  will  be  administered  by  the  County  School  Superintendent.  In  contrast, 
Chester  County's  northeastern  school  districts  are  moving  ahead  with  their 
own  plans  for  a school  and  will  administer  their  own  program  when  the  school 
is  completed.  Unfortunately,  this  individual  district  action  may  be  in  con- 
flict with  county  plans  which  call  for  one  and  perhaps  two  more  vocational- 
technical  high  schools  which  will  be  administered  by  the  County  School  Super- 
intendent. Closer  cooperation  at  the  local  level  must  be  developed  if  there 
is  to  be  effective  long-range  county  school  planning. 

Business  and  industrial  groups  in  Region  One  acknowledge  that  a 
skilled  labor  supply  is  a major  asset  in  retaining  existing  industries  and 
attracting  new  ones.  However,  these  vocational-technical  high  schools  have 
been  unable  to  meet  the  regional  demand  for  trained  workers.  Trained  labor 
is  particularly  difficult  to  obtain  in  Montgomery  County. 

However,  both  Philadelphia  and  the  City' of  Chester  contain  an  abun- 
dance of  available,  though  untrained  labor  which  could  be  tapped  for  suburban 
employment.  At  the  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center  (established  in 
1954),  the  unemployed  and  under-employed  have  been  provided  with  useful  voca- 
tional skills.  To  date,  this  program  is  still  meeting  the  demand  for  skilled 
positions  in  the  city  so  that  few  graduates  have  yet  been  available  for  sub- 
urban employment. 

At  the  college  level,  the  demand  for  trained  professionals  exceeds 
the  supply  of  graduates.  There  are  fifty-five  public  or  private  universities 
and  colleges,  with  an  enrollment  of  80,000,  in  Region  One.  This  high  number 
may  be  due,  as  stated  in  the  report  by  Ralph  R.  Fields  and  Associates  en- 
titled, "Community  Colleges  in  Pennsylvania",  to  the  concentration  of  almost 
forty  per  cent  of  all  Pennsylvania's  personal  income  or  assessed  property 
valuation  and  thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  State's  population  in  this  five-county 
area.  This  greater  than  average  wealth  and  strong  college  orientation  among 
youngsters  has  placed  a considerable  strain  upon  existing  colleges  in  meeting 
burgeoning  enrollments. 

In  response  to  these  increased  demands  for  higher  education,  Bucks 
County  and  Philadelphia  are  already  operating  community  colleges  while  Mont- 
gomery and  Delaware  Counties  are  planning  to  open  their  own  colleges  within 
the  next  two  years.  Because  of  Chester  County's  current  preoccupation  with 
establishing  vocational-technical  schools,  the  county's  council  on  higher 
education  has  lagged  behind  in  studies  investigating  the  need  for  a community 
college  within  the  county, According  to  the  Fields  report,  Philadelphia's  Com- 
munity College  should  have  at  least  8,000  to  10,000  students  by  1970,  while 
enrollments  in  the  Bucks,  Montgomery  and  Delaware  Counties'  colleges  could 
each  well  exceed  4,000  students. 
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Institutions  Of  Higher  Learning  ’Jith  3inroli,-‘:5nts 
lixceeding  1,000  Students 
1960  - 19641 


Full  Time  Enrollment s 


Institution 

1960 

1964 

Br3m  Mawr  College 

980 

1,033 

Cheyney  State  College 

846 

1,231 

Chestnut  Hill  College 

957 

1,033 

Drexel  Institute  of  Technology 

7,705 

9,3622 

Lnmaculata  College 

948 

1,174 

LaSalle  College 

4,419 

5,536 

Pennsylvania  Military  College 

1,748 

2,237 

Philadelphia  College  of  Art 

1,192 

1,4012 

Philadelphia  College  of  Textiles  & Science 

429 

1,064-^ 

St.  Joseph's  College 

3,989 

5,894 

Swarthmore  College 

960 

1,023 

Temple  University 

18,710 

26,2342 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

17,927 

18,796^ 

Villanova  University 

5,706 

7,482 

V7est  Chester  State  College 

2,954 

4.789 

1 Total  student  enrollment  as  of  November 

2 State-sided  Institutions 

Soui’ce:  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Additional  postgraduate  research  facilities  will  be  available  at  the 
Region's  two  State  Colleges  and  \d.thin  Philadelphia's  University  Sci.ence  Cen- 
ter and  its  Area  Redevelopment  Administration-sponsored  Southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania Regional  Development  Laboratory, 

Throughout  the  Region,  millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  or  sched- 
uled for  new  educational  facilities  and  training  programs.  Although  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  each  of  these  programs  is  soundly  conceived,  the  ab- 
sence of  any  long-range  regional  econcanic  development  plan  makes  it  impossible 
to  assess  whether  the  cianulative  sum  of  individual  county  and  institutional 
programs  will  indeed  meet  projected  future  regional  manpower  and  professional 
requirements , , 

One  final  question  might  be  voiced  concerning  the  practicability  of 
solving  the  contemporary  challenge  of  educational  desegregation  through  in- 
dividual, unrelated  municipal  programs.  The  accidents  of  history  and  processes 
of  inter-regional  migration  have  concentrated  a high  proportion  of  the  metro- 
politan area's  non-white  population  i^ithin  Philadelphia  and  Chester,  Until 
this  basic  de  facto  segregation  v/ithin  the  Region  has  changed,  only  limited 
success  in  desegregation  at  the  municipal  or  neighborhood  level  can  be  expected. 
As  Philadelpbia  is  discovering,  the  attairmicnt  of  racial  integration  in  the 
public  school  system  depends  upon  the  parallel  achievement  of  -xcellence  i-n 
the  quality  of  education  provi.ded.  Ihe  high  cost  of  p;”ovidi^g  this  quality 
cannot  be  met  by  the  cities' own  revenues.  Unless  the  financial  resources  of 
the  entire  metropolitan  area  can  be  directed  to  this  task,  the  cities  must 
look  for  increasing  help  from  State  and  Federal  agencies. 
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J,  Transportation  Planning 

Existing  Regional  As  noted  earlier,  metropolitan  Philadelphia's 

Kighivay  System  relatively  slow  economic  growth  in  recent  years 

cannot  be  attributed  to  a regional  shortage  of 
growth  industries,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that 
individual  industries  have  experienced  less  growth 
here  than  they  have  elsxiwhere  in  the  Nation.  Con- 
sidering Philadelphia's  location  within  America's  largest  urban  market,  the  east 
coast  Megalopolis,  and  its  proximity  to  the  fastest  growing  southern  sector  of 
this  vast  regional  city,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  market  for  Phila- 
delphia ' s products  and  services  should  not  expand  d3niamically  in  the  years  ahead 
if  improved  transportation  facilities  can  provide  better  access  to  a wider  re- 
gional hinterland.  Completion  of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  will  contribute 
significantly  to  achieving  this  objective  by  supplementing  the  Region's  exist- 
ing highway  system. 

The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  already  provides  part  of  a circumferential 
route  around  Philadelphia.  Branching  off  from  this  route  just  east  of  Norris- 
town, the  Northeast  Extension  of  the  Turnpike  to  Scranton  provides  access  to 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  and  Nex^^  York  State.  The  Schuylkill  Expressway,  in 
operation  since  the  1950 's,  enables  Turnpike  traffic  to  move  southeast  from  its 
King  of  Prussia  Interchange  along  the  Schuylkill  River  to  downtown  Philadelphia. 
Improvements  to  this  system  since  the  1950 's  have  extended  the  Expressway  across 
south  Philadelphia  and  over  the  Malt  l/hitman  Bridge  into  New  Jersey.  A limited- 
access  connecting  route  (Interstate  76)  has  been  partially  completed  through 
the  central  part  of  Philadelphia  (the  Vine  Street  Extension)  charjieling  traffic 
from  the  Expressway  to  Vine  Street  and  providing  access  via  the  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Bridge  to  Camden  and  New  York  City.  There  are  proposals  for  extending  this 
Interstate  route  to  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Bridge. 

Radiating  out  from  the  city  are  a number  of  important  highways  which 
serve  large  volumes  of  regional  traffic.  A twenty-mile  segment  of  U.  S.  309, 
between  Philadelphia  and  Allentown,  has  been  improved  to  a four-lane  limited- 
access  route.  Portions  of  U.  S.  611  to  Easton  have  also  been  improved. 

Similarly,  limited-access  segments  constructed  along  other  major 
radial  highways  such  as:  the  U.  S.  422  southern  b3T)ass  around  Pottstown  (bridg- 
ing the  Schuylkill  River  at  two  points)  and  the  bypass  around  Coatesville  and 
Downingtown  along  U.  S.  30  have  improved  access  within  the  Region.  In  southern 
Chester,  another  radial  highway,  old  U.  S.  1 to  Baltimore  has  been  improved  with 
the  addition  of  a bypass  around  Kennett  Square.  Along  this  same  highway,  but 
nearer  to  Philadelphia,  a limited  access  section  now  bypasses  Media  in  Delaware 
County. 


Other  significant  highways  in  the  regional  network  have  been  improved. 
U.  S.  202  serves  as  an  outer  low-speed  circumferential  connecting  every  major 
highway  within  the  Region.  This  road  which  enters  the  Region  at  Nex\r  Hope,  a3.ong 
the  Delaxvare,  txiasts  its  wblJ  through  four  counties  before  reaching  Milmington. 
Portions  of  this  highway  have  been  improved  to  a divided  highway,  mainly  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  Region. 
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Major  Highi^^y  At  the  present  time.  Interstate  95  (The  Delaware 

Improvemeiit  Proposals  Expressway)  which  will  pass  through  Philadelphia 

connecting  New  York  with  V^ashington,  is  in  vary- 
ing stages  of  development  in  Region  One.  /Hthough 
completed  in  the  City  of  Chester  and  from  Bristol 
(Bucks  County)  to  a point  near  Philadelphia,  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  acquiring  the  right-of-way  for  construction  of  this  route. 
Because  it  will  pass  through  the  most  urbanized  portion  of  Region  One,  the  acqui- 
sition costs  will  be  unusually  high.  In  addition,  access  interchanges  along 
this  highway  will  further  disrupt  existing  urban  patterns.  In  some  situations, 
the  design  of  the  highway  may  have  to  be  altered  in  order  to  conform  to  abutting 
planned  land  development,  thus  further  increasing  construction  costs.  Such  will 
be  the  case  in  the  waterfront  area  of  central  Philadelphia,  where  the  Delaware 
Expressv/ay  will  be  depressed  to  reduce  traffic  noise  and  preserve  views  of  the 
river.  Because  of  its  proximity  to  the  Delaware  River,  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  road  cut  must  be  water-proofed  since  the  roadbed  will  lie  below  river  level. 
The  "bathtub"  as  it  is  often  referred  to,  may  ultimately  acquire  a cover  between 
Arch  and  Pine  Streets.  Proponents  for  this  sunl<en  highway,  notably  the  Old 
Philadelphia  Development  Corporation  and  the  Citizens  Council  on  City  Planning, 
have  stressed  the  importance  of  retaining  a view  and  pedestrian  access  to  the 
river.  This  modification  in  highway  design  would  also  facilitate  the  development 
of  Penn's  Landing,  a marina  with  pleasure  boat  services  extending  from  Lombard 
to  the  vicinity  of  Race  Street.  Although  depressing  and  covering  this  segment 
of  the  Delaware  Sbspressway  would  add  $25  million  to  construction  costs,  this  is 
considered  a small  investment  for  preserving  the  charm  of  the  historic  central 
city,  and  enhancing  the  attractiveness  of  Penn's  Landing  and  the  adjacent  re- 
development project  areas.  IJhen  completed,  the  Delaware  Expressway  will  provide 
the  southern  segment  of  an  inner  circumferential  route  for  Philadelphia. 

In  South  Philadelphia,  the  proposed  Cobbs  Creek  Expressway  (Inter- 
state 695)  will  connect  the  Schuyll^ill  Expressway  with  the  Delaware  Expressway 
(Interstate  95)  at  a point  in  eastern  Delaware  County.  Several  miles  below  this 
junction.  Interstate  476  (the  "Blue  Route")  will  extend  northwards,  traversing 
eastern  Delaware  County  to  intersect  the  Schuylkill  Expressway  near  Conshohocken. 
This  Interstate  will  terminate  at  the  Northeast  Turnpike  Extension  and  provide 
a western  bypass  to  Philadelphia  for  southbound  traffic  from  the  north.  The 
location  of  this  route  has  involved  more  public  controversy  than  almost  any  other 
highway  project  in  the  Commonwealth.  Though  planning  was  initiated  in  the  early 
1950 's,  organized  citizen  reaction  to  initial  route  proposals  delayed  the  deter- 
mination of  its  general  alignment  until  the  mid  1960 's.  However,  final  design 
work  is  now  in  progress. 

There  are  also  improvements  programmed  for  the  highway  system  in  the 
counties  surrounding  Philadelphia.  In  Delaware  County,  a twelve-mile  segment 
of  U.  S.  322,  between  U.  S.  1 and  the  City  of  Chester  will  be  upgraded  to  a 
limited-access  standard.  Similarly,  a short  stretch  of  State  352  will  be  improved 
to  a four-lane  highway  between  U.  S.  1 and  the  outskirts  of  Chester.  Farther 
to  the  east,  an  eight-mile  segment  of  State  320  will  be  improved  to  a four-lane 
highway  from  State  3 to  the  Borough  of  Swarthmore. 

In  Chester  County,  the  improved  limited-access  portion  of  U.  S.  1 will 
be  extended  approximately  six  miles  farther  south.  To  the  north,  improved 
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U.  S,  30  at  Dovmingtoxm  x/ill  be  extended  eastxrard  as  a limited-access  route  to 
connect  xrith  a relocated  U.  S.  202  near  the  King  of  Prussia  Interchange.  U.  S. 
202,  in  turn,  x/ill  cross  the  Schuylkill  River  on  a nex/  bridge,  bypass  the  busi- 
ness district  of  Ilorristoxm,  and  connect  x;ith  the  Schuylkill  Rxpressx/ay.  /n- 
other  highx/ay  linlc  is  nox-r  under  consideration  betx/een  U.  S.  202-30  and  the 
"Jlue  Route"  in  Belax/are  County  which  would  further  accentuate  the  King  of 
Prussia  area’s  function  as  a traffic  concentration  point.  From  King  of  Prussia 
northwestv^rd,  U.  S.  422  will  be  improved  to  a four-lane  limited-access  highvray 
to  the  new  Pottstown  b3^ass,  thus  providing  easier  access  to  Philadelphia  from 
Reading  and  Pottstoxm.  A spur  from  this  new  route  U.  S.  422  will  cross  the 
Schuylkill  River  to  provide  better  access  to  Phoenixville,  In  addition,  a new 
four-lane  highway  xidll  be  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  Schuylkill  River  pro- 
viding improved  local  access  to  the  growing  riverside  communities  in  Chester 
County. 


North  of  Philadelphia,  a new  eleven-mile  limited-access  improvement 
vdll  be  added  to  U.  S.  309  at  Lansdale  to  bypass  Sellersville  in  Sucks  County, 
thus  improving  access  from  the  Allentown-Bethlehem  area  to  Philadelphia.  U.S.' 
611,  another  radial  route  from  Philadelphia,  will  be  improved  by  construction 
of  a five-mile  limited-access  route  around  Doylestovai  in  Bucks  County.  Of 
perhaps  greatest  importance  to  intra -regional  traffic  are  the  improvements 
scheduled  for  U.  S.  201  in  Bucks  County.  Here,  over  sixteen  miles  of  new  four- 
lane  highway,  with  a bypass  around  Doylestoxvn  and  a new  bridge  over  the  Delaware 
River  at  New  Hope,  are  planned  for  the  next  six  years.  This  might  be  the  be- 
ginning of  an  outer  circtimferential  route  following  the  general  alignment  of 
existing  U.  S.  202  around  Philadelphia  to  V/ilmington.  V/ithin  this  outer  belt, 
an  inner  loop  mil  be  fomed  by  the  combination  of  the  "Blue  Route"  in  Dela- 
ware County,  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  around  the  north  and  northwest,  and  the 
Delaware  Expressxi^ay  on  the  east  and  southeast  sides  of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  rapidly  growing  area  betx^reen  Trenton  and  Philadelphia,  improved 
limited-access  U.  S.  1 xvill  be  extended  from  a point  near  Trenton  westward  to 
the  Turnpike  along  nex^  rights-of-way  b3rpassing  the  densely  developed  areas  that 
straddle  its  former  route.  Also  in  Bucks  County,  a new  limited-access  route 
paralleling  old  U.  S.  13  will  be  ejctended  from  Interstate  95,  near  Bristol, 
to  improved  U.  S.  1 at  Trenton.  In  this  same  area.  State  Route  132  and  Bristol 
Road  will  be  widened  to  carry  an  increasing  load  of  industrial  and  commuting 
traffic  generated  by  new  factories  in  this  area. 

The  total  cost  of  these  individual  projects  in  the  current  Six-Year 
Highway  Improvement  Program  ammount  to  over  $900  million.  However,  these  im- 
provements are  designed  primarily  to  meet  today's  existing  needs. 

The  Penn- Jersey  Transportation  Study  has  projected  a forty-two  per 
cent  increase  of  460,000  additional  automobiles  between  1960  and  1975  in  its 
nine-coxmty  area,  and  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  providing  adequate  highx/ay 
facilities  would  range  between  $1.6  and  $2.5  billion.  In  1959,  the  Penn-Jersey 
Transportation  Study  was  established  by  twelve  governments  with  representation 
from  nine  counties,  two  States,  and  the  Federal  Government,  and  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  determining  what  combination  of  new  highways  and  mass 
transit  facilities  would  best  serve  the  future  transportation  requirements  of 
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metropolitan  Philadelphia  and  Trenton.  More  than  $5  million  of  State  and 
Federal  funds  liave  been  spent  to  date  in  collecting  data  and  designing  regional 
growth  and  activity  allocation  models  as  a prerequisite  to  preparing  the  soon- 
to-b®-completed  long-range.  1985  Transportation  Flan. 


Other  Major  Transportation  The  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Transportation 
Improvement  Proposals  Authority  (SEPTA)  ^vas  organized  in  February  1964 

with  a jurisdiction  over  all  counties  in  Region 
One.  The  Metropolitan  Transportation  Authorities 
Act  of  1963  grants  such  authorities  the  power  to 
plan,  acquire,  build  and  operate  public  transit 
facilities  and  to  borrow  the  necessary  funds  to  undertake  these  programs.  In 
its  early  days,  SEPTA  adopted  the  follo\\n.ng  program: 

1.  Acquisition  of  the  Philadelphia  Transportation  Company 

2.  Acquisition  of  the  Philadelphia  Suburban  Transportation 

Company 

3.  Integration  of  the  commuter  rail  lines  into  the  newly 

acquired  system  to  provide  the  maximum  facilities 

and  service  for  the  Region. 

4.  Acquisition  of  the  Region's  small  bus  lines. 

5.  Tie  the  entire  system  together  into  a region-’icLde, 

coordinated  public  mass  transportation  system. 

Currently,  SEPTA  is  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  Philadelphia 
Transportation  Company  and  the  Red  Arrow  Line  in  Delaware  County.  Mhen  this 
and  other  acquisitions  have  been  completed,  SEPTA  will  serve  a 2,100  square  mile 
metropolitan  region  over  three  times  the  area  and  population  encompassed  by  the 
State's  second  largest  mass  transit  authority,  the  Allegheny  County  Port  Author- 
ity in  Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia  and  its  environs  already  have  a good  network  of  commuter 
rail,  subway  and  trolley  lines,  though  some  must  be  extended  to  provide  better 
service  to  recently  developed  areas.  It  is  hoped  that  with  better  coordirxation 
between  existing  facilities  and  services,  plus  additional  passenger  conveni- 
ences and  modern  equipment,  more  people  can  be  induced  to  use  the  public  trans- 
portation system.  SEPTA  officials  note  that  the  same  number  of  commuters  which 
can  be  served  by  rapid  transit  for  a $7  million  annual  subisdy  would,  ware  their 
needs  to  be  supplied  by  roads,  require  a $77  million  annual  investment  in  high- 
way construction  and  maintenance. 

SEPTA  jurisdiction  stops  at  the  Delaware  River.  Both  the  bridge  and 
rapid  transit  facilities  connecting  Philadelphia  with  Camden  are  planned, 
financed,  built  and  operated  by  the  Delaware  River  Port  Authority  (created  in 
1952)  which  finances  its  program  through  bridge  tolls  and  rapid  transit  fares. 
Though  many  commuter  rail  lines  have  been  developed  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of 
the  Delaware  River,  only  one  subTrra.y  line  now  provides  rapid  transit  service 
between  Philadelphia  and  its  New  Jersey  subiirbs.  To  offset  this  deficiency, 
the  Port  Authority  is  planning  to  extend  a feeder  line  into  southern  New  Jersey. 
In  addition,  a new  $45  million  bridge  will  be  built  at  Delair,  New  Jersey,  thus 
providing  a fourth  bridge  across  the  Delaware  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  Farther 
south,  in  Delaware  County,  a $55  million  Chester  Bridge  is  being  planned. 
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Another  concern  to  the  Authority  is  the  promotion  of  the  Delaware 
River  Port.  Although  the  Delaware  handles  the  largest  tonnage  of  imports  of 
any  port  system  in  the  United  States  (appioximately  one-fourth  of  the  Nation's 
total  in  the  1960 's)  the  cargo  capacity  of  the  Port's  facilities  has  been  de- 
clining at  the  rate  of  100^000  tons  per  year.  ;\rthur  D.  Little,  Incorporated, 
has  also  observed  in  their  Port  Survey  that  750,000  tons  of  general  cargo  is 
annually  diverted  from  Philadelphia  to  other  ports,  such  as  New  York  and  Nor- 
folk.! The  Philadelphia  Port  Corporation  was  created  in  April  1965  to  counter 
the  obsolescence  of  the  city's  port  facilities  (the  last  pier  construction 
occurred  in  1951,  when  Pier  80  was  built).  The  Corporation  has  been  given  the 
power  to  float  City  of  Philadelphia  General  Obligation  Bonds  in  the  amount  of 
$25  million  to  finance  modern  marine  terminal  facilities  in  the  city.  In 
December  1965,  the  Corporation  selected  three  potential  sites  north  of  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Bridge  in  Philadelphia  that  would  be  acceptable  for  a modern 
$12  to  $18  million  marine  terminal.  In  the  meantime,  a Delaware  River  Port 
Study  has  been  conducted  for  the  State  Planning  Board  and  State  Department  of 
Commerce  which  recommends  the  establishment  of  a Delaware  Valley  Port  Authority 
and  the  utilization  of  additional  State  funds  for  planning  future  port  facility 
needs  in  relation  to  overall  economic  development  on  a regional  basis. ^ 

Similar  coordination  between  a municipal  vs.  regional  approach  to 
planning  air  transport  remains  to  be  achieved.  The  City  of  Philadelphia  has 
been  moving  ahead  in  the  development  of  its  International  Airport,  adding  a 
9,500  foot  jet  runway  and  initiating  a $75  million,  Six-Year  Expansion  Program, 
designed  to  accommodate  a four-fold  increase  in  passenger  service  from  3.7 
million  travelers  last  year  to  a projected  thirteen  million  by  1985.  The  plan 
calls  for  provision  of  two  huge  terminal  buildings  with  six  round  flight 
pavilions  and  multi-level  garage  parking  space  for  12,000  cars.  In  the  current 
world-wide  explosion  of  air  freight  business,  Philadelphia  has  quadrupled  its 
cargo  shipments  from  only  16,000  tons  in  1948  to  65,000  tons  in  1965,  To  meet 
this  emergency,  the  city  plans  to  spend  $7  million  to  develop  a 130  acre 
"cargo  city"  at  the  airport  (quite  possibly  in  direct  competition  xirith  its 
traditional  seaport  facilities,  but  in  this  case  notably  self-supporting). 

If  this  air  transport  growth  continues,  the  Philadelphia  International 
Airport  may  reach  a point  beyond  which  physical  limitations  preclude  further 
expansion.  When  this  occurs,  the  proposal  for  a nev;-  regional  jet  port  in  the 
New  Jersey  Pinelands,  only  thirty-five  miles  away  may  receive  Philadelphia's 
support . 


In  addition  to  the  International  Airport,  the  city  owns  and  operates 
North  Philadelphia  Airport  which  has  become  the  base  for  private,  business  and 
charter  flights,  a function  shared  with  most  of  the  suburban  county  airports. 


1 Port  Development  Requirements,  Delaware  River  Port  Authority , Arthur  D. 
Little,  April  1965 

2 The  Delaware  River  Port,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  and  Department 
of  Commerce,  Hammer,  Greene,  Silver  and  Associates  and  W.  D.  Saunders  and 
Company,  December  1965. 
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County  airport  authorities  are  already  established  in  ducks  and  Chester  Counties, 
and  planned  for  Montgomery  County.  In  each  of  these  counties,  the  authorities 
are  developing  airports  tliat  can  serve  the  Region's  needs  for  general  aviation 
and  private  aircraft  maintenance. 


Svaluation  of  Perhaps  the  most  significant  advance  in  transpor- 

Transportation  Planning  tation  planning  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  ejcistence 

today  of  a Six-Year  State  Highway  Improvement  Pro- 
gram v/ith  its  allocation  of  public  investment 
according  to  an  objective  evaluation  of  priorities 
in  meeting  critical  congestion  needs.  Region  One 
tends  to  evaluate  the  program  in  terms  of  the  Region's  "fair  share"  of  public  in- 
vestment, stressing  the  gap  betxireen  the  Region's  thirty-t^^ro  per  cent  of  State  pop- 
ulation and  its  sixteen  per  cent  share  of  program  mileage  and  twenty-eight  per 
cent  of  program  funds.  Such  over-simplified  comparisons  can  be  'Quite  misleading 
in  evaluating  a Region's  transportation  needs.  Far  more  relevant  is  the  fact  that 
the  Region's  rapidly  decentralizing  urban  growth  makes  this  the  most  expensive 
area  of  the  State  in  which  to  acquire  new  or  v;idened  rights-of-way. 

The  most  serious  shortcoming  of  the  Six-Year  Program  may  be  that 
current  improvements  must  still  proceed  on  a piecemeal,  project  by  project  basis 
without  the  advantage  of  a longer  term  twenty-year  plan  or  the  cost-savings  of 
advance  right-of-way  acquisition  protection  from  prior  development. 

The  responsibility  for  producing  such  a plan,  and  for  the  delay  in 
its  completion,  rests  with  the  former  Penn-Jersey  Transportation  Study.  From  the 
beginning,  the  importance  of  integrating  rapid-transit  and  highways  in  a region- 
wide transportation  plan  has  been  recognized.  Unfortunately,  the  desirability 
of  including  regional  air  and  water-borne  transportation  was  not. 

The  succession  of  Penn-Jersey  by  the  Dela^vare  Valley  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission  is  an  acknowledgement  by  Federal  and  State  agencies  of  both  the 
urgency  of  initiating  a continuing  regional  planning  process  in  this  highly 
urbanized  area,  and  the  inseparability  of  transportation  planning  from  the  other 
components  of  regional  development.  Hegotiations  are  currently  underw^ay  to  make 
regional  planning  operational  in  the  Delaware  Valley  and  to  provide  the  guidance 
of  a 1985  transportation  plan  in  solving  pressing  highway  anc  transit  decisions. 

K.  Central  City  Planning 

Urban  Center  In  the  most  heavily  populated  metropolitan  area 

Development  Trends  of  Pennsylvania,  regional  problems  are  very  often 

urban  problems  which,  while  common  to  all  communi- 
ties, vary  in  their  intensity  and  in  their  solu- 
tion from  city  to  city.  The  diversity  of  recent 
development  trends  are  illustrated  in  the  follow- 
ing table  for  Philadelphia  and  seven  smaller  comriiunities  ranging  from  Chester, 
the  largest,  doivn  to  small,  but  rapidly  growing  Doylesto^vn. 
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Urban 

Center  Development  Trends 

Population 

Population  Change 

Deteriorated  &•  Dilapidated 

1960 

1950- 

■1960 

Housing 

Units  - 1960 

Bristol 

12,364 

346 

(-  3%) 

333 

( 9%) 

Chester 

63,658 

- 2,381 

(-  4%) 

4,779 

(24%) 

Coatesville 

12,971 

855 

(-  e%) 

559 

(14%) 

Doylestoxm 

5,917 

-b  655 

(+12%) 

59 

( 3%) 

Norristoxm 

38,925 

+ 799 

(+  2%) 

704 

(:7%) 

Pottstoxvn 

26,144 

+ 3,555 

(+16%) 

711 

( 8%) 

West  Chester 

15,705 

+ 537 

(-:-  4%) 

546 

(12%) 

Total 

175,684 

'+  1,9"64 

1%) 

7,691 

(14%) 

Philadelphia 

2,002,512 

-69,093 

77,785 

(12  f,) 

Grand  Total 

2,1-78.196 

-67,129 

85,476 

LWo) 

Urban  Center  Development  Trends 


Real  Property  Change  Manufacturing  Job  Retail  Sales  Change 
(Millions  ) Clianges  (Millions  ) 

1960-1964  1957-3^9^ 1958-1963 


Bristol 

-$  0.5 

(- 1& 

- 4,321 

(-68^) 

-r$l2 . 2 

(+53^) 

Chester 

-$  10.9 

(-  6%) 

- 1,944 

(-16^) 

-C12 . 3 

(-12^) 

Coatesville 

-b$  4.8 

(+12%) 

418 

(-  7%) 

+$  0.8 

(+  3%) 

Doylestoxm 

-bJl;  5.9 

(+21%) 

+ 67 

(+  7^)1 

8.1 

(+40%) 

Horristoxm 

6.4 

(+  6%) 

+ 35 

(+  w 

-b$14.1 

(^21%) 

Pottstoxm 

-$  0.1 

( 0%) 

- 3,315 

(-32%) 

-b$12.3 

(+26%) 

West  Chester 

+$  5 . 5 

(+12%) 

144 

(-  e%) 

+C  5.5 

(-^14%) 

Total 

WC  11,0 

(+  2%) 

+$40.8 

(+127;) 

Philadelphia 

320.0 

'(+ 

-45,358 

.(~i5^y... 

-$38.3 

(-  2%) 

Grand  Total. 

-1-C331.1 

+$  2.5 

.(_  PlL. 

1 Measured  change  between  1961  and  1964. 


The  advantages  of  a location  along  the  natural  Schuylkill  Valley 
growth  corridor  (Ilorristown,  Pottstoivn)  or  along  major  highwaj^s  radiating  from 
Philadelphia  and  Wilmington  (Doylestoxm,  West  Chester)  combined  xfith  available 
undeveloped  land  within  municipal  boundaries,  lias  enabled  four  of  the  smaller 
communites  to  continue  to  grow  in  population,  x\'hile  Chester,  Coatesville  and 
Bristol  xvere  declining. 

The  proportion  of  deteriorating  and  dilapidated  housing  in  these 
urban  centers  ranges  from  as  little  as  three  per  cent  in  rapidly-expanding 
Doylestoxm  to  almost  tx/enty-four  per  cent  in  older  heavily-industrialized 
Chester.  As  a consequence,  Chester's  real  property  values  have  declined  by  six 
per  cent  between  1960  and  1964.  Similarly,  since  early  population  grox^^th  oc- 
curred along  the  Region's  major  streams  (later  bypassed  by  new  highways), 
pockets  of  older  housing,  declining  real  property  values  and  comparatively  lox-r 
incomes  can  noxv  be  found  among  the  Region's  older  urban  centers  along  Ridley  and 
Crum  Creeks  in  Delaxv^are  County,  along  the  Schuylkill  P.iver  in  Montgomery  and 
Chester  Counties  and  along  the  Delax/are  River  and  its^  small  tributaries  in  lower 
Ducks  County. 
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Most  of  the  e:"ht  urban 


:enters  have  eioerieiiced  a decline  of  manu- 


facturing jobs  since  1957^  due  mainly  to  the  exodus  of  manufacturing  firms  to 
the  suburbs  where  land  is  available  for  expansion  vdth  access  to  high-speed 
highimys.  Two  areas  which  have  attracted  recent  industrial  growth  are  King  of 
Prussia  and  Fort  Washington,  both  located  at  important  interchanges  along  the 
Turnpike.  In  spite  of  energetic  efforts  by  the  Philadelphia  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  the  city  lost  over  45,000  manufacturing  jobs  between  1957  and 
1964.  Similar  trends  can  be  observed  in  Bristol,  Pottstown  and  Chester  whose 
loss  of  manufacturing  jobs  have  been  of  even  higher  proportion  than  in  Philadel- 
phia. However,  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  each  of  these  communities  have 
recovered  some  of  these  earlier  losses,  or  at  least  stabilized  their  manufactur- 
ing employment. 


Retail  sales  declined  by  over  $50  million  between  1958  and  1963  in 
Philadelphia  and  Chester  but  this  loss  \ira.s  more  than  counterbalanced  by  gains 
in  the  six  other  communities  where  Norristown,  Pottstown  and  Bristol  experienced 
the  greatest  increases.  IJ.ke  manufacturing,  retail  establishments  have  also 
migrated  to  the  suburbs  v;here  they  have  clustered  in  a growing  number  of  shopping 
centers  around  major  highway  intersections.  Ironically,  the  concentration  of 
new  commercial,  industrial  and  residential  development  at  these  intersections 
has  often  generated  the  very  same  peak  hour  traffic  congestion  which  was  once 
confined  to  the  city.  The  decentralization  of  these  retail  services  has  also 
been  undermining  much  of  the  city's  traditional  econcmic  base. 


Philadelphia  Philadelphia  is  the  central  city  for  Region  One, 

Development  Trends  containing  over  one-half  of  its  population.  For 

man}'’  years,  the  city's  urbanized  area  has  been 
spreading  beyond  its  legal  boundaries  into  the 
adjoining  suburban  counties  of  both  Region  One 
in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Camden  area  across  the 
Delaware  River  in  New  Jersey.  Miile  the  city's  needs  for  social  welfare  services, 
protective  health  and  police  services,  education  and  housing  have  followed  the 
path  of  development  outward,  the  city's  political  boundary  has  remained  static, 
im.posing  new  burdens  of  interraimicipal  program  coordination  vdiile  retaining  the 
same  geographic  area  within  which  Philadelphia's  responsibility  for  providing 
and  financing  city  services  must  be  met. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  the  current  decade,  Philadelphia's  tax 
base  - the  real  maaket  value  of  all  taxable  property  - has  increased  by  $320 
million,  or  six  per  cent,  v/hich  exceeds  the  proportional  gain  of  all  other  Penn- 
sylvania SMSA  central  cities  except  iU-toona  and  Bethlehem.  However,  the  cost  of 
city  services  has  been  increasing  still  faster.  During  the  last  ten  years,  Phila- 
delphia's assessed  valuation  has  increased  eighteen  per  cent  while  city  expendi- 
tures were  rising  eighty-one  per  cent,  and  future  revenue  needs  are  currently 
projected  to  rise  by  $254  million,  or  another  fifty-two  per  cent  by  1970.1 


1 Pennsylvania  Economy  League.  Crucial  Decisions  Ahead  For  Philadelphia.  1965 
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Yet  city  problems  won't  wait  for  revenues  to  catch  up.  The  loss  of  both  manu- 
facturing and  non-manufacturing  employnient  and  retail  sales  has  already  been 
mentioned.  Th^  former  is  directly  related  to  the  city's  unemployment  problem, 
the  latter  to  the  challenge  of  creating  an  exciting  new  downtown  which  could 
attract  the  commercial  and  entertainment  patronage  of  the  entire  metropolitan 
population.  V/hile  Philadelphia's  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center  pro- 
vides manpoiirer  retraining  for  a small  proportion  of  the  city's  unemployables, 
the  major  task  of  providing  the  oncoming  generation  with  the  basic  education 
to  take  advantage  of  future  emplojnnent  opportunities  falls  upon  the  School  Board, 
whose  problems  of  integrating  a public  school  system  with  a fifty-seven  per  cent 
Negro  enrollment  has  also  been  noted.  In  turn,  the  existence  of  educational 
segregation  is  linked  with  that  of  de  facto  residential  segregation  and  the  city's 
efforts  to  replace  or  improve  its  78,000  dilapidated  and  deteriorated  housing 
units  in  a Community  Renewal  Program.  As  the  city's  problems  have  become  in- 
creasingly’’ interrelated,  Philadelphia  has  gradually  evolved  an  increasingly 
comprehensive  approach  to  its  solution. 

Philadelphia  First  of  all,  certain  basic  reforms  had  to  be 

Redevelopment  Programs  enacted  and  new  organizations  created.  With  the 

support  of  Philadelphia's  "Movers  and  Shakers", 
a unique  association  of  civic  leadership,  the  City 
Planning  Commission  \m.s  established  in  1942.  This 
was  follox^ed  in  1943  by  the  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent agency  known  as  the  Citizen's  Council  on  City  Planning,  which  has  sup- 
ported planning  in  the  city  ever  since.  The  Greater  Philadelphia  Movement,  born 
in  1948,  is  guided  by  influential  Philadelphians  and  a small  staff  which  studies 
and  promotes  various  civic  improvements.  Among  its  most  important  achievements 
has  been  the  adoption,  in  1951,  of  a new  city  charter  creating  a "strong  mayor" 
form  of  government.  Under  the  new  charter,  the  old  restrictive  debt  limits  were 
removed  and  the  City  Planning  Commission  was  given  the  responsibility  of  sub- 
mitting to  Council,  on  an  annual  basis,  a Six-Year  Capital  Budget.  In  addition, 
coordination  vra.s  established  between  the  independent  City  Public  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Authorities  and  was  later  extended  to  include  all  city  development 
activities.  Highlights  of  Philadelphia's  continuing  "renaissance"  are  sho\m  in 
the  following  table. 
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Highlights  Of  Philadelphia's  Calendar  of  Events 

1939-1965 


Year 


Event 


1939  Philadelphia's  Public  Housing  Authority  Established 

1942  Philadelphia  City  Planning  Commission  Organized 

1943  Citizen's  Council  On  City  Plamiing  Organized 

1945  Philadelphia  Redevelopment  Authority  Created 

1947  Philadelphia  Improvement  Exhibit  Shown 

1948  Greater  Philadelphia  Movement  Organized 

1951  Philadelphia  Home  Rule  Charter  Passed 

1952  City  Housing  Coordinator  Appointed  (later  Development  Coordinator) 

1956  Old  Philadelphia  Development  Corporation  Organized 

1958  Philadelphia  Industrial  Development  Corporation  Organized 

1959  West  Philadelphia  Corporation  Established 

1960  Philadelphia ' s Comprehensive  Plan  Document  Finished 

1961  Philadelphia's  Comprehensive  Plan  Adopted  By  Council 
1964  Southeastern  Penns3’'lvania  Transit  Authority  Established 

1964  University  City  Science  Center  Corporation  Organized 

1965  City  School  Board  Reorganized 

1965  Philadelphia  Port  Corporation  Organized 

1965  Delaware  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission  Created 

1965  Commimity  Renewal  Program  Plan  Completed 


Beginning  its  land  acquisition  program  in  1950,  the  Redevelopment 
Authority  has  now  acquired  or  is  planning  to  acquire  almost  seven  square  miles 
of  land.  The  net  cost  of  this  program,  the  difference  between  the  total 
acquisition  cost  and  the  sites'  resale  value  to  private  developers,  will  ex- 
ceed $500  million.  However,  due  to  substantial  Federal,  State  and  private 
contributions 5 the  city  (up  to  1964)  has  had  to  invest  only  $28.5  million 
dollars  as  its  contribution.  V7ith  twenty  projects  completed, thirty-seven  under- 
way, and  eighteen  in  the  planning  stage,  Philadelphia  has  one  of  the  most 
active  urban  renewal  programs  in  the  Nation,  and  continues  to  allocate  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  its  revenue  to  urban  renewal  in  its  capital  budget. 

Much  of  the  recent  increase  in  the  city's  tax  base,  previously  mentioned,  is 
attributed  to  the  success  of  these  redevelopment  projects,  and  an  additional 
increase  of  $200  million  in  tax  assessments  is  anticipated  in  the  next  six 
years . 


The  relocation  of  the  city's  old  wholesale  food  district,  from  cen- 
tral to  South  Philadelphia  as  a modern  facility,  is  an  indication  of  the  scale 
of  urban  renewal  in  the  city.  This  project,  initiated  bj--  the  Greater  Phila- 
delphia Movement,  also  gave  birth  to  the  Old  Philadelphia  Development  Corpora- 
tion which  has  since  been  active  in  promoting  and  coordinating  the  renewal  of 
the  whole  downtown  area. 
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The  I'^est  Philadelphia  Corporation  was  created  to  plan,  promote,  and 
coordinate  renewal  efforts  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  and  has  been  in- 
strumental in  organizing  the  University  City  Science  Center  Corporation.  The 
Corporation  was  chosen  by  the  City  Redevelopment  Authority  to  develop  a nev7 
science  center  whose  twenty-two  acres  will  provide  an  estimated  million  square 
feet  of  building  space  for  basic  and  applied  research  to  serve  business,  govern- 
ment and  education  in  the  Delaware  Valley,  Another  half  million  square  feet 
of  space  will  be  devoted  to  conference  and  convention  facilities,  restaurants, 
hotels  and  motels.  In  another  area  of  western  Philadelphia,  the  2,60C-acre 
Eastwick  Project  which  was  once  heralded  as  a potential  model  residential,  com- 
mercial, industrial  and  institutional  community  is  developing  very  slowly. 

Only  100  acres  of  this  former  swampland  located  near  the  City's  International 
Airport  has  been  developed  to  date. 

In  North  Philadelphia,  the  City's  Redevelopment  Authority  will  acquire 
approximately  forty  acres  of  land  for  Temple  University's  e^q^ansion.  The  Uni- 
versity plans  to  gradually  extend  its  city  campus  from  Columbia  to  Susquehanna 
Avenue  on  the  east  side  of  North  3road  Street. 

Hovrever,  it  is  the  central  city  area  which  contains  the  greatest 
concentration  of  the  city's  real  wealth  and  future  development  potential.  Penn 
Center,  a private  commercial  redevelopment  which  has  replaced  the  old  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Terminal  TvLth  beautifully  landscaped  plazas  and  tall  commercial 
buildings  already  illustrates  how  redevelopment  can  change  the  entire  landscape 
and  public  image  of  the  central  city.  Similarly,  urban  redevelopment  projects 
at  Independence  Mall  in  the  Society  Hill  area  are  beginning  to  reveal  how  con- 
servation and  enhancement  of  historic  buildings  and  sites  can  be  combined  with 
contemporary  design  to  provide  an  exciting  urban  variety.  With  the  addition 
of  the  proposed  Penn's  Landing,  which  will  provide  an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
Delaware,  supplemented  by  numerous  small  open  spaces,  pedestrian  ways  and 
attractive  vistas  of  old  and  new  buildings,  this  oldest  part  of  the  city  will 
continue  to  be  its  major  tourist  attraction. 

Farther  west,  along  Market  Street  between  Fifth  Street  and  City  Hall, 
a total  reorganization  of  the  city's  central  shopping  area  is  being  planned 
with  entirely  new  principles  of  integrated  vehicular  and  pedestrian  circulation 
vdiich  may  restore  to  the  central  business  district  much  of  the  patronage 
currently  served  by  suburban  shopping  centers. 

For  the  entire  1950-1964  period,  the  Redevelopment  Authority  has 
acquired  a total  of  nearly  3,000  acres  at  a cost  of  $150  million,  and  assumed 
responsibility  for  relocating  over  7,000  families.  The  Authority  has  assisted 
5,000  families  in  finding  existing  private  homes  for  purchase  or  rental  and 
arranged  accommodation  for  over  400  other  families  with  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Housing  Authority. 

With  the  responsibility  of  meeting  the  low-income  housing  needs  of 
the  entire  city, the  Housing  Authority  has  already  built  nearly  14,000  public 
housing  units  and  has  another  3,000  units  under  construction,  or  in  final  de- 
sign. Since  1958,  the  trend  in  public  housing  has  been  away  from  large  scale 
projects  towards  smaller  unit  designs  which  can  be  more  naturally  incorporated 
into  existing  neighborhoods.  In  addition,  several  hundred  individual  homes 
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have  been  acquired  and  reconditioned  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $12,000  per 
unit.  The  Housing  Authority  is  now  examining  the  possibility  of  expanding 
this  rehabilitation  program  to  include  1,000  houses  each  year  for  a ten-year 
period.  V7ith  vacant  building  sites  becoming  increasingly  scarce,  the  Authority 
anticipates  that  most  of  its  future  new  construction  will  take  place  ivLthin  re- 
newal project  areas. 

Suburban  Planning  And  The  rapid  growth  of  population  in  the  suburbs  has 

Redevelopment  Programs  created  development  problems  here  as  well.  In  an 

effort  to  direct  future  growth  and  provide  the 
necessary  utilities  and  facilities,  many  small 
suburban  municipalities  have  organized  Planning 
Commissions  and  are  now  engaged  in  comprehensive 
planning  studies.  Because  of  extensive  earlier  "Balkanization"  of  larger 
municipalities  into  smaller  ones  (best  exemplified  in  eastern  Delaware  County) 
almost  all  of  the  smaller  municipalities  have  had  to  depend  upon  planning  con- 
sulting services.  Lower  Merion  Township  is  exceptional  in  having  its  own 
municipal  planner  and  maintaining  a continuously  active  local  planning  program. 

Because  boroughs  and  townships  may  not  establish  their  own  redevelop- 
ment authorities,  the  municipalities  in  each  of  the  suburban  counties  have 
successfully  promoted  the  establishment  of  county  authorities.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Chester,  each  county  now  has  a small  county  redevelopment  staff  en- 
gaged in  a variety  of  redevelopment  projects  in  their  scattered  urban  areas. 

In  Ducks  County,  six  projects  are  underway  with  an  estimated  total 
expenditure  of  $3.5  million.  Commercial  projects  in  Quakertown  and  Perkasie 
are  directed  towards  improving  the  tax  base  of  these  communities,  while  the 
Bristol  Township  and  Bristol  Borough  projects  emphasize  residential  redevelop- 
ment. In  Warminster  Township,  a twenty-six  acre  "temporary"  war  housing  site 
will  be  redeveloped  for  industrial  use.  Of  particular  interest  is  a community 
renewal  study  program  for  the  entire  area  of  Bucks  County.  It  is  expected 
that  the  two-year  pilot  project  will  provide  a better  insight  into  the  basic 
problems  of  the  area,  with  specific  recommendations  for  future  action. 

Urban  renewal  programs  did  not  begin  until  1958  in  Montgomery  County. 
Current  programs  are  underway  in  Norristown,  Cheltenham,  Lansdale,  Royersford 
and  Pottsto\m  which  range  from  the  forty-acre  recreation  area  proposed  in 
Norristown  to  the  one-acre  off-street  parking  site  in  Lansdale.  A total  of 
eight  projects  are  now  imderway  throughout  the  county. 

In  Delaware  County,  the  urban  renewal  program,  established  in  1949 
and  staffed  in  1953,  has  been  tempered  to  the  needs  of  the  communities  involved. 
In  the  past,  the  program  has  been  primarily  devoted  to  redeveloping  an  area  of 
dilapidated  residential  and  commercial  structures  (The  Hook  Road  Project,  locat- 
ed in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county)  for  commercial  and  industrial  reuses. 
Chester,  the  other  center  of  the  County  Authority's  attention,  has  several  pro- 
posed projects  which  envisage  acquiring  deterioriated  areas  for  the  expansion 
of  Pennsylvania  Military  College, 
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Central  City  Program  The  City  of  Philadelphia  is  fortunate  in  having 

Evaluation  an  excellent  system  of  public  parks,  the  framework 

for  a fairly  good  rapid  transit  system,  generally 
adequate  utilities  and  a well -diversified  economic 
base.  It  is  also  fortimate  in  having  a comprehen- 
sive plan  to  follow,  an  active  ui’ban  renewal  pro- 
gram and  most  important  of  all,  a broad  base  of  public  support  for  civic  im- 
provements. In  addition,  Philadelphia  is  one  of  few  cities  in  the  Nation  that 
has  incorporated  a strong  capital  budgeting  procedure,  based  upon  a comprehen- 
sive plan,  into  its  governmental  operations.  Many  semi -governmental  and  pri- 
vate organizations  also  adhere  to  the  planning  program,  thus  adding  impetus  to 
effectuating  the  broad  concepts  of  the  plan. 

In  spite  of  these  assets,  numerous  difficulties  still  confront  Phila- 
delphia. An  increasing  gap  between  municipal  costs  and  city  revenues  suggests 
that  if  the  city  is  to  achieve  even  limited  objectives  in  the  near  future,  it 
must  solicit  more  State  and  Federal  aid.  At  present,  Philadelphia  cannot  obtain 
more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  State's  total  allocation  of  urban  rede- 
velopment grants.  Similar  limitations  are  placed  on  other  State  grant  programs 
available  to  the  city. 

One  recommendation  of  the  recent  Community  Renewal  Program  Study  of 
Philadelphia  was  to  establish  in  the  Mayor's  Office  a development  programming 
unit.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  unit  might  undertake  intensive  city  studies 
into  many  of  the  basic  deficiencies  that  affect  the  forward  progress  of  the 
city. 


With  a growing  number  of  semi -autonomous  non-profit  corporations 
operating  different  programs  in  Philadelphia  (there  are  now  eight)  more  of  a 
load  is  being  placed  on  the  city's  Chief  Elected  Official.  Though  Philadelphians 
pride  themselves  on  designing  flexible  mechanisms  with  differing  methods  of 
operation,  powers  and  responsibilities,  the  further  proliferation  of  these  semi- 
public corporations  may  soon  reach  the  point  where  coordination  of  their  actions 
proves  very  difficult. 

The  city  has  been  criticized  for  an  alleged  failure  to  produce  a sig- 
nificant increase  in  availability  of  moderate-cost  housing  to  low-income  groups 
or  to  break  down  the  barriers  which  limit  housing  opportunities  for  minority 
groups.  The  State's  Fair  Housing  Law  of  1961  does  not  apply  to  oxvner-occupied 
housing  which  comprises  sixty-five  per  cent  of  Philadelphia ' s housing  supply 
and  there  appears  to  be  an  increasing  sentiment  in  the  city  to  look  to  Federal 
legislation  to  remove  discrimination  in  the  field  of  housing. 

Of  perhaps  the  greatest  importance  to  the  city  will  be  the  newly 
developing  Public  School  Program.  If  it  can  provide  a higher  quality  of  educa- 
tion with  emphasis  on  early  training  and  a variety  of  programs  to  suit  the  need 
of  the  student,  much  can  be  done  to  rectify  current  shortcomings  in  public  edu- 
cation in  Philadelphia. 


1 Citizens'  Council  on  City  Planning,  White  Paper  on  Urban  Renewal  In  Phila- 
delphia , 1965 
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With  a low-tuition  community  college  and  Temple  University  expansion  programs, 
many  individuals  from  lower-income  familiec  will  be  able  to  acquire  the  educa- 
tional skills  they  seek.  In  addition,  Negro  leaders  hope  that  the  new  public 
school  system  will  provide  more  opportunities  for  integrating  students  of 
racially  segregated  neighborhoods  in  new  community  schools  serving  more  than 
one  neighborhood. 

Following  present  trends  it  is  likely  that  industrial  and  commercial 
jobs  will  continue  to  decline  in  the  city  and  increase  in  the  suburbs.  Because 
a surplus  of  labor  exists  in  the  city  while  a labor  shortage  prevails  in  the 
suburbs,  the  Region  might  best  study  the  potential  benefit  of  extending  SEPTA 's 
existing  low-cost  mass  transit  system  out  to  growing  employment  centers  in  the 
suburbs  so  that  trained  workers  from  Philadelphia  can  commute  more  easily  to 
suburban  jobs.  Increased  efforts  should  be  devoted  to  training  the  chronically 
unemployed  in  programs  similar  to  that  of  the  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Center.  The  most  important  need  for  Region  One  is  to  develop  the  public  sup- 
port required  for  a regional  approach  to  planning  and  development. 


L.  County  And  Regional  Planning  Programs 

County  and  Regional  The  City  of  Philadelphia  established  its  Planning 

Planning  Programs  Commission  in  1943,  eight  years  prior  to  the 

adoption  of  the  new  city  government  charter.  The 
creation  of  a Planning  Commission  for  the  city, 
therefore,  predated  the  renaissance  movement  that 
was  to  reach  full  strength  during  the  1950 's.  The 
establishment  of  the  City’s  Planning  Commission  also  preceded  the  formation  of 
the  four  suburban  County  Planning  Commissions  which  were  organized  during  the 
early  1950 's. 

In  1950,  the  more  urbanized  counties  of  Delaware  and  Montgomery  cre- 
ated their  Planning  Commissions,  and  in  the  following  year,  rural  Bucks  and 
Chester  Counties  established  theirs.  The  urgent  need  for  control  of  new  resi- 
dential subdivisions  resulted  in  early  adoption  of  county  subdivision  regula- 
tions by  Montgomery,  Delaware  and  Bucks  Counties  in  1950,  1951  and  1952,  re- 
spectively. The  Chester  County  Planning  Commission  which  had  been  experiencing 
fewer  developmental  pressures,  adopted  its  subdivision  regulations  in  1962, 
while  heavily  urbanized  Philadelphia  did  not  adopt  its  regulations  until  1964. 

Generally,  it  has  taken  the  full-time  service  of  one  staff  member  to 
administer  these  programs.  In  Chester  County,  the  subdivision  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Planning  Commission  are  administered  by  the  county  engineer. 

Since  all  but  three  mimicipalities  in  Montgomery  County  have  now  adopted  their 
own  local  subdivision  regulations,  the  county’s  regulations  apply  only  to  three 
municipalities.  Consequently,  most  of  the  county  planning  staff's  land  develop- 
ment control  work  consists  of  providing  subdivision  review  assistance  to  munic- 
ipalities. This  is  because,  under  State  law,  locally  adopted  subdivision  regu- 
lations take  precedence  over  the  county  regulations.  However,  local  municipal- 
subdivision  regulations  generally  follow  or  go  beyond  county  subdivision  regu- 
lations. 
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Count}^  And  Regional  Planning  Programs 


Planning 

Commission 

Year 

Commission 

Established 

Work  On 
Comprehensive 

Plan 

Year  County 
Subdivision 
Regulations  Passed 

Bucks  County 

1951 

Completed  1961^ 

1952 

Chester  County 

1951 

Finish  Sketch  Plan  1966 

1962 

Delaware  County 

1950 

No  Target  Date 

1951 

Montgomery  County 

1950 

Completion  by  1974 

1950 

Philadelphia 

1943 

Completed  1960^ 

1964 

Dela\ira.re  Valley 
Regional 

1965 

Transportation  Plan  Not 

Not 

Completed 

Applicable 

Note:  Only  Philadelphia  has  zoning.  Suburban  counties  do  not  contemplate 


establishing  zoning. 

1 Bucks  County  and  Philadelphia  are  updating  their  Comprehensive  Plans. 

The  adoption  of  a comprehensive  plan  for  Philadelphia  in  1960  ;vas 
hailed  as  a great  accomplishment  for  the  city's  planning  program.  Under  this 
plan,  \diich  has  been  subject  to  much  discussion  and  review,  goals  have  been 
established  which  will  be  fulfilled  within  a twenty-eight  to  thirty-seven  year 
period  determined  by  future  city  tax  revenue  and  budget  policy."^  With  the 
objective  of  reversing  past  population  losses  and  achieving  a modest  growth  to 
2-|  million  by  1980,  the  plan  seeks  to  direct  public  funds  to  those  projects 
which  will  most  stimulate  additional  private  improvements  to  the  city. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  asset  of  the  City's  Charter  is  its  requirement 
that  the  Comprehensive  Plan  be  continuously  updated  as  a guide  for  the  required 
Six-Year  City  Capital  Budget  Program.  According  to  the  Charter,  the  Planning 
Commission  must  submit  its  recommended  capital  budget  (derived  from  discussions 
with  the  city  departments)  to  the  Mayor,  not  less  than  120  da3'’s  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  Mayor  then  submits  the  budget,  with  his  own  comments,  to 
Council  for  review,  ninety  days  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Council  may 
delete  but  not  add  new  projects  to  the  budget  without  prior  review  and  comment 
of  the  Planning  Commission.  A further  Charter  requirement  is  that  the  capital 
budget  be  adopted  prior  to  the  operating  budget  to  insure  the  inclusion  of 
operating  funds  sufficient  to  make  the  new  capital  projects  operable. 

This  requirement  in  the  City's  Charter  places  great  responsibility 
on  the  City  Planning  Commission  which  must  often  serve  as  an  arbitrator  be- 
tween conflicting  programs  and  interests  competing  for  limited  citj'-  revenues. 

The  opportunity  this  function  affords  in  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  city's 
comprehensive  plan  makes  the  Capital  Improvements  Program  a far  more  significant 
planning  tool  than  traditional  zoning  and  subdivision  ordinances.  Follo^d.ng 
the  adoption  of  the  Capital  Budget  Program, the  comprehensive  plan  is  reviewed 
annually  by  City  Council  and  amended  to  include  Capital  Budget  Programs. 


1 "Excerpts  from  the  Comprehensive  Plan,  The  physical  Development  Plan  for 
Philadelphia",  Citizen's  Council  on  City  Planning,  May  1960. 
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With  a staff  of  around  sixty,  the  City  Planning  Commission  has  pro- 
vided technical  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  a number  of  studies  directly 
related  to  city  planning.  Among  these  have  been:  the  preparation  of  the  City's 
Over-all  Economic  Development  Program;  a report  on  economic  development  for  the 
Conmunity  Renewal  Program;  a report  on  industrial  renewal  and  a proposal  for 
locating  the  National  Environmental  Health  Center  in  Philadelphia. 

By  establishing  a new  District  Planning  Division,  the  Planning  Com- 
mission is  continuing  the  on-going  planning  process  of  detailing  the  applica- 
tion of  the  city's  comprehensive  plan  to  various  districts  of  the  city.  Early 
in  1964,  the  Planning  Commission  published  its  first  District  Plan  for  West 
Philadelphia.  In  developing  long-range  renewal  programs  for  the  district,  the 
Commission  has  sought  means  of  involving  local  interest  groups  in  each  stage 
of  the  planning  process.  Since  this  time,  work  has  proceeded  on  the  Northwest 
and  Far  Northwest  Districts  of  Philadelphia. 

In  1962,  after  seven  years  of  study.  City  Council  adopted  a comprehen- 
sive amendment  to  the  1933  zoning  ordinance  and  its  general  regulatory  pro- 
visions. Though  improving  many  aspects  of  the  old  ordinance,  the  new  amendment 
has  not,  apparently,  incorporated  enough  of  the  cumulative  changes  in  current 
land  use  or  the  city's  plans  for  future  development  to  resolve  the  problem  of 
excessive  dependence  on  the  variance  procedure.  This  custom  has  grown  to  the 
extent  that  an  average  of  3,000  requests  for  zoning  variances  are  granted  each 
year  in  Philadelphia.  In  recognition  that  a complete  overhaul  of  the  zoning 
ordinance  is  necessary,  two  of  the  City  Planning  Commission's  staff  members 
have  been  assigned,  for  the  next  two  years,  the  task  of  redesigning  the  ordi- 
nance and  zoning  map  to  reflect  existing  land  uses.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will 
give  the  ordinance  some  flexibility  while  still  retaining  the  basic  objectives 
of  the  comprehensive  plan. 

Providing  local  planning  assistance  to  their  fast-growing  municipali- 
ties has  placed  a substantial  burden  on  the  suburban  County  Planning  Commission 
staffs.  In  Bucks  County,  over  half  the  municipalities  now  have  local  planning 
commissions  and  most  of  these  have  sought  professional  help  from  the  County 
Planning  Commission.  Very  often  the  planning  services  provided  to  these  com- 
missions have  included  the  preparation  of  comprehensive  plans.  In  an  even 
greater  number  of  municipalities,  the  county  planning  staff  has  helped  in  pre- 
paration and  updating  of  local  zoning  ordinances. 

Because  Bucks  County  has  already  completed  a county  comprehensive 
plan  which  sets  forth  general  developmental  concepts,  it  is  now  able  to  devote 
greater  emphasis  to  plan  implementation  through  assistance  to  local  planning 
programs.  Two-thirds  of  the  twenty- five-member  county  planning  staff's  time 
is  being  devoted  to  helping  local  municipalities  plan.  The  remaining  one- 
third  works  on  planning  matters  of  county-wide  development  concern.  For  ex- 
ample, over  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  new  school  building  sites  in  the  county 
are  planned  by  the  County  Planning  Commission.  Similarly,  the  Commission  works 
closely  with  the  County's  Park  Board  in  planning  for  new  county  parks.  In 
addition,  the  County  Planning  Commission  has  been  able,  by  utilizing  the  gener- 
al framework  of  its  county  comprehensive  plan  and  the  more  intensive  planning 
knowledge  it  has  gained  by  working  in  the  Bristol  area,  to  convince  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Highways  to  modify  its  plans  for  the  Burlington-Bristol 
Bridge  in  order  to  better  conform  with  local  plans  in  southern  Bucks  County. 
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Bucks  County  has  been  unusually  successful  in  ensuring  that  the  gen- 
eral concepts  set  forth  in  the  County's  Comprehensive  Plan  are  observed  by 
small  watershed  projects  and  by  the  location  of  new  industrial  sites. 

As  an  additional  service,  the  County  Planning  Commission  tabulates 
and  stores  the  data  obtained  from  the  school  censuses  taken  in  the  county. 

These  are  designed  to  provide  data  for  general  planning,  as  well  as  specific 
school  purposes.  The  questionaires  are  tabulated  and  analyzed  as  a means  of 
computing  current  population  estimates  and  general  development  trends.  This 
growing  county  data  bank  is  already  used  by  many  other  agencies  and  groups 
concerned  v/ith  county  development. 

Though  the  suburban  counties  of  Montgomery,  Chester  and  Delaware  do 
not  yet  have  comprehensive  plans,  they  are  formulating  them.  In  Montgomery 
County,  the  Planning  Commission  has  initiated  a program  of  various  studies  that 
should,  in  six  to  eight  years,  be  compiled  into  a comprehensive  plan.  During 
this  first  stage,  a portion  of  their  twenty-two-person  staff  will  be  devoting 
their  full  time,  over  a t^/o-year  period, to  developing  an:  Interim  Open  Space 
Plan;  a Natural  Features  Study;  an  Intermediate  Expressway  and  Arterial  Plan; 
County  Population  Projections;  the  production  of  a sound  film  strip  on  the 
evolution  of  the  county  and  a Survey  of  Local  Land  Use  Planning.  In  addition, 
planning  instruction  courses  will  be  offered  in  three  high  schools  in  the  county. 

Montgomery  County  is  also  deeply  involved  in  local  planning  assistance, 
probably  more  so  than  any  other  county  in  Region  One.  Since  1950,  nearly 
seventy  per  cent  of  staff  time  has  been  devoted  to  providing  planning  assistance 
to  the  boroughs  and  townships  of  the  county.  Due  to  this  effort,  sixty  out  of 
sixty-seven  municipalities  in  the  county  now  have  planning  commissions,  forty- 
eight  have  subdivision  regulations,  forty-seven  have  comprehansive  plans  and 
fifty-two  have  zoning  ordinances.  The  county  expects  that  by  1970,  all  except 
three  or  four  municipalities  will  be  fully  equipped  with  the  modern  tools  of 
planning.  At  the  present  time,  the  County  Planning  Commission  is  providing 
plaii'-ir-.g  assistance  to  twentj^-eight  townships  and  boroughs.  All  of  these  com- 
munities are  using  local  funds  on  a two-thirds  Federal,  one-sixth  county  and 
one-sixth  local  formula. 

In  order  to  promote  and  engage  in  planning  in  an  organized  manner, 
three  area  councils  created  under  the  Pennsylvania  General  Cooperation  Law  have 
been  established.  Eventually  it  is  hoped  that  the  county  will  be  completely 
subdivided  into  planning  council  areas  where  local  plans  could  be  developed  for 
each  of  the  municipalities, with  a regional  or  council  plan  coordinating  the 
planning  efforts  of  each  of  the  municipalities.  At  a broader  level,  the  County 
Comprehensive  Plan  will  provide  the  third  layer  of  planning  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  the  planning  council  plans. 

V7ith  its  small  three-member  staff,  the  Chester  County  Planning  Com- 
mission will  endeavor  to  complete  a sketch  plan  of  the  county  during  1966. 

V7ith  a very  limited  budget,  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  county  to  recruit  and 
retain  a larger  qualified  staff.  However,  in  spite  of  this  limitation,  the 
county  staff  has  produced  a county  population  and  housing  report,  a natural 
features  report  and  iuhdivision  regulations  have  been  drafted  and  adopted.  A 
county  atlas  and  a highway  planning  study  will  soon  be  completed  and  printed. 
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In  addition,  the  Planning  Commission  has  made  studies  and  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  location  of  high  power  utility  lines.  The  Planning  Commission  has 
urged  changes  in  State  laws  to  require  all  utility  companies  to  submit  their 
proposals  to  county  planning  agencies  for  review  before  building  their  lines. 

If  such  provision  had  been  in  effect,  Chester  County  might  have  averted  the 
current  problem  of  a proposed  utility light-of-way  crossing  two  future  park  sites 
and  the  county  airport’s  main  flight  path,  with  little  regard  for  abutting  land 
uses.  In  an  attempt  to  alleviate  this  problem,  the  Planning  Commission  has 
recommended  that  a power  company  use  its  existing  right-of-way  for  the  new 
power  lines. 

Due  to  the  small  size  of  Chester  County’s  Planning  staff,  the  major 
local  planning  assistance  efforts  have  been  directed  toward  the  formation  of 
planning  regions  with  private  consultants  providing  the  planning  assistance. 

In  the  West  Chester  region,  a private  consultant  has  prepared  comprehensive 
plans  for  most  of  the  municipalities  as  well  as  the  regional  plan.  As  other 
regions  organize,  with  the  help  of  the  County  Planning  Commission,  they  too  may 
contract  for  outside  planning  assistance  unless  the  county's  staff  is  enlarged 
to  handle  an  increasing  work  load.  Undoubtedly,  the  pressure  on  the  County 
Planning  Commission  to  provide  local  assistance  in  planning  will  become  greater 
as  the  remaining  six  municipalities  in  the  county  form  their  own  planning  com- 
missions. Of  those  planning  commissions  already  established,  fourteen  have 
planning  work  now  under  way.  The  County  Planning  Commission’s  staff  is  now 
guiding  local  planning  commissions  in  southern  Chester  County  in  preparing  a 
regional  planning  program. 

In  Delaware  County,  the  County  Planning  Commission  staff  of  twelve 
has  helped  the  County  School  Board,  as  have  the  other  County  Planning  Commis- 
sions in  Region  One,  to  find  appropriate  locations  for  vocational-technical 
high  schools  and  community  colleges.  In  common  with  other  planning  commissions 
of  Region  One,  the  Delaware  County  Planning  Commission  has  also  assisted  its 
County  Park  Board  in  tabulating  and  analyzing  existing  parcels  of  open  land, 
giving  its  recommendations  for  open  areas  to  be  acquired  under  the  PROJECT  70 
Program.  In  advance  of  other  suburban  counties,  the  Delaware  County  Planning 
Commission  prepared  a plan  for  a county  incineration  program  in  the  middle 
1950's.  As  a result,  three  lacge  county  incinerator  plants  have  since  been 
built  and  the  county  has  acquired  a reputation  for  leadership  in  providing  a 
regional  approach  to  the  latest  techniques  of  solid  garbage  disposal. 

By  contrast,  the  County  Planning  Commission  is  now  deferring  the  pre- 
paration of  a comprehensive  county  plan  until  such  time  as  completion  of  a re- 
gional urban  transportation  plan  has  provided  answers  to  the  all-important 
issue  of  highway  and  rapid  transit  location.  Because  the  greatest  number  of 
Philadelphia’s  commuters  come  from  Delaware  County,  and  since  almost  all  of  the 
county  is  covered  by  the  regional  study,  the  transportation  study  findings  will 
be  more  crucial  for  future  planning  in  Delaware  than  in  any  other  suburban  - 
county. 


In  the  meantime,  the  Delaware  County  staff  is  spending  approximately 
forty  per  cent  of  its  time  working  with  municipalities  in  the  county  on  local 
planning  studies.  Testimony  to  the  success  of  their  technical  assistance  to 
local  governments  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  all  except  two  of  the  county’s 
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municiplaities  now  have  zoning  ordinances  based  on  comprehensive  plans  which 
have  either  been  completed  or  are  now  underway. 

At  the  metropolitan  level,  the  Delaware  Valley  Regional  Planning 
Commission  will  eventually  provide  the  framework  of  a regional  plan  to  coordinate 
county,  district  and  municipal  planning  efforts.  However,  the  planning  area 
this  agency  is  primarily  concerned  with  includes  cnly  the  urban  and  urbanizing 
areas  of  Region  One;  thus  it  encompasses  most  of  Delaware  County  and  one-eighth 
or  less  of  Chester  County  and  approximately  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  Montgom- 
ery and  Bucks  Counties,  In  Mew  Jersey,  parts  of  Mercer,  Burlington,  Camden  and 
Gloucester  Counties  are  also  covered.  Unfortunately,  the  Wilmington  metropoli- 
tan area  in  Delaware  encompassing  Salem  and  New  Castle  Counties,  was  not  in- 
cluded, From  the  standpoint  of  content,  it  was  also  unfortunate  that  air  and 
water  transportation  was  not  a part  of  the  original  study  assignment  of  the 
Penn-Jersey  Transportation  Study,  precursor  to  D.V,R,P,C. 

When  the  Penn-Jersey  Stud}'-  was  established  in  1959,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  be  as  comprehensive  as  possible  while  pursuing  the  primary  task  of  pre- 
paring a highway  and  mass  transit  plan.  This  emphasis  on  regional  land  use 
and  population  trends  was  a rather  unique  approach  to  transportation  planning 
at  that  time,  prior  to  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act's  amendment  in  1962  which 
required  "coordinated,  cooperative  and  continuing  transportation  planning"  as 
a condition  for  the  continued  allocation  of  Federal  highway  funds  to  urban 
areas  with  cities  of  50,000  or  more,  A second  law,  the  1964  Mass  Transportation 
Act,  was  more  demanding  in  requiring  comprehensive  regional  planning  rather  than 
merely  regional  transportation  planning. 

With  these  requirements  came  Federal  subsidies  to  finance  a large  part 
of  the  studies.  Under  present  law,  transportation  planning  can  be  financed  en- 
tirely through  Federal  highway  planning  funds.  Where  metropolitan  area  plan- 
ning is  undertaken,  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  preparing  a comprehensive  metro- 
politan plan  can  be  borne  by  Federal  funds,  leaving  one-third  to  be  paid  by  the 
State  and  local  governments. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1959,  the  Penn-Jersey  Study  has  used  Federal 
funds  to  finance  its  program.  To  date  it  has  spent  more  than  $5  million  in 
developing  its  proposals  for  a regional  transportation  system. 

In  an  effort  to  broaden  the  agency's  planning  responsibility  and  pro- 
vide permanent  financing,  the  Penn-Jersey  Studj?-  was  terminated  and  its  staff 
absorbed  by  the  new  Delaware  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission  in  1965,  The 
transfer  was  accomplished  by  an  Act  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  and  an 
Executive  Agreement  between  the  Governors  of  the  two  States  that  allows  the 
agency  to  continue  its  work  until  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  enacts  a com- 
panion act  establishing  D,V,R,P.C,  as  an  interstate  compact  and  continuing 
planning  body  for  the  metropolitan  region. 

Due  to  the  loss  of  personnel,  internal  organization  problems  and  the 
difficulties  of  developing  new  techniques  for  allocating  anticipated  growth  to 
various  portions  of  the  Region,  the  agency  is  now  lagging  behind  the  deadline 
set  for  a comprehensive  transportation  plan. 
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It  is  hoped,  however,  that  with  the  four  State  departmental  officers, 
two  gubernatorial  appointees,  seven  county  representatives,  four  city  represen- 
tatives and  two  Federal  observers  (one  each  from  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and  from  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Department)  that  D.V.R.P.C.'s 
nineteen-man  commission  can  reconcile  the  competing  objectives  of  speeding  up 
the  completion  of  a transportation  plan  and  broadening  the  scope  of  the  agency's 
responsibility  to  embrace  all  elements  of  a comprehensive  regional  plan. 


Evaluation  Of  Planning  in  Region  One  has  been  well  established 

Planning  Programs  for  many  years.  At  the  municipal  level  most  local 

governments  now  have,  or  soon  will  have  comprehen- 
sive plans,  subdivision  regulations  and  zoning  ordi- 
nances. Most  of  this  local  planning  activity  can 
be  credited  to  the  assistance  provided  by  the 
planning  staffs  of  the  County  Planning  Commissions  who  have  also  been  instru- 
mental in  securing  municipal  cooperation  in  the  preparation  of  subregional  dis- 
trict plans.  Unfortunately,  with  the  exception  of  ROSCCO,  this  is  about  as  far 
as  regional  coordination  has  evolved  in  physical  planning.  Among  the  suburban 
counties,  only  Bucks  has  completed  a comprehensive  plan;  and  at  the  metropolitan 
level,  regional  planning  has  been  restricted  to  the  still  uncompleted  task  of 
preparing  a transportation  plan.  In  general,  planning  in  Region  One  has  more 
frequently  been  a local  response  to  development  than  a regional  force  shaping 
the  pattern  of  metropolitan  gro\irth. 

Recently,  however,  with  the  advent  of  new  Federal  programs  and  the 
growing  urbanization  of  the  suburbs.  County  Planning  Commissions  of  Region  One 
have  become  increasingly  involved  in  county-wide  programs  dealing  with  solid 
refuse  disposal,  water  supply  and  conservation,  schools,  utility  lines,  open 
space  acquisition,  park  development  and  new  highways.  V/ith  administrative 
changes  removing  previous  barriers  to  Federal  matching  grants,  all  the  suburban 
counties  still  lacking  county  plans  will  soon  be  undertaking  new  programs  to 
fill  this  gap. 

Though  counties  have  made  headway  in  promoting  planning  within  the 
Region,  much  needs  to  be  done  to  establish  a strong  basis  for  regional  plan- 
ning and  development  coordination.  The  recently  reorganized  Delaware  Valley 
Regional  Planning  Commission  may  be  instrumental  in  filling  this  gap.  Though 
beset  by  problems  inherited  from  its  predecessor,  the  Penn-Jersey  Transporta- 
tion Study,  D.V.R.P.C. 's  prospects  appear  excellent  due  to  its  expanded  re- 
sponsibility for  regional  planning  and  the  increased  Federal  requirements  for 
comprehensive  planning  at  the  metropolitan  level. 

Indeed,  the  major  problem  of  the  future  may  not  be  that  of  an  absence 
of  regional  planning,  per  se,  but  rather  the  difficulty  of  achieving  regional 
coordination  of  programs  and  eliciting  regional  policy  decisions  where  there 
is  no  regional  government  to  fulfill  this  function. 

Just  as  today's  technical  approach  to  regional  planning  in  D.V.RP.C. 
traces  its  antecedents  back  to  the  privately  financed  Tri-State  Regional  Plan- 
ning Federation  in  the  1920 's  and  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission  in  the  late  1940 's,  so  also  do  current  organizational  efforts 
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to  secure  coordinated  metropolitan  decision-making  among  elected  officials 
trace  their  origins  back  to  the  mid-1950's. 

Beginning  in  1956,  with  leadership  from  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
Movement  and  the  Pennsylvania  Economy  League,  and  financial  support  from  the 
Ford  Foundation,  the  Pennsylvania -New  Jersey-Delaware  Metropolitan  Project 
(PENJERDEL)  has  sought  to  clarify  those  urban  problems  v/hich  might  best  be  solved 
within  the  context  of  the  continuous  three-metropolitan-areas  region,  extending 
from  Trenton  to  Wilmington,  and  to  awaken  a public  consciousness  of  identity 
with  this  wider  community.  Among  PENJERDEL’ s many  research  and  educational 
activities,  its  introduction  of  the  conference  approach  to  intergovernmental 
relations  may  prove  the  most  lasting  and  beneficial  to  the  Philadelphia  area. 

The  Regional  Conference  of  Elected  Officials  (R.C.E.O.),  established 
in  1961,  provides  a non-partisan,  voluntary  advisory  organization  v/ith  member- 
ship open  to  all  387  local  governments  within  the  eleven-counties  of  the  Trenton, 
Philadelphia  and  Wilmington  S^fiA’s. 

Supported  by  dues  from  participating  municipalities  which  represent 
eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  eleven-county  population,  R,C.E.O.  has  already 
been  instrumental  in  securing  passage  of  the  State’s  Metropolitan  Transporta- 
tion Authorities  Act  in  1963,  which  permitted  the  creation  of  the  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  Transportation  Authority  in  1964,  and  in  creating  the  Regional 
Open  Space  Coordinating  Committee  in  November  1964. 

To  sustain  its  momentum  and  develop  a proven  capacity  to  deal  with 
regional  problems,  R.C.E.O.  is  applying  for  a two-year  $160,000  urban  planning 
grant.  This  would  enable  it  to  expand  its  two-man  staff  to  eight  persons  and 
launch  a series  of  studies  on  sewage  and  drainage,  public  safety  services, 
library  services,  transportation,  open  space,  air  pollution,  solid  waste  dis- 
posal, cooperative  municipal  purchasing  and  liaison  with  the  Delawari?  River 
Basin  Commission.  While  there  may  be  some  danger  of  this  program  overlapping 
with  the  responsibilities  of  metropolitan  planning  commissions,  it  should  enable 
R.C-,E.O.  to  direct  the  interest  of  elected  officials  upon  immediate  problems  ' 
which  are  most  susceptible  to  regional  policy  agreement. 

The  longer  range  function  of  R.C.E.O.  may  be  even  more  challenging. 
Urban  transportation  studies  are  underway  in  the  PENJERDEL  area  which  will 
define  the  basic  alternatives,  not  only  for  transportation  facilities,  but  also 
for  the  entire  pattern  of  future  urban  growth.  Although  the  metropolitan  plan- 
ning commissions  may  select  from  these  alternatives,  it  is  most  unlikely  that 
they  will  attempt  to  make  the  final  policy  decisions  without  involving  the 
metropclitan  area’s  political  community.  R.C.E.O.  may  prove  to  be  the  ideal 
organization  within  which  to  initiate  discussion  between  planners  and  elected 
officials,  and  to  secure  eventual  metropolitan  consensus  on  policy. 
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REGION  ONE  INTERVIK^fS 


William  P,  Abbott 

C.  V.  Afflerback 
Henry  Lewis  Atwell 
Harry  E,  Noblit 
Mrs,  Walter  Robson 
Bruce  Singer 
Franklin  C.  Wood 


Robert  Boiling 
Richard  Byler 
Theodore  Liebert 
Stanley  Landis 
Walter  S . Pierce 
Glen  Shirk 


William  Davis 
Robert  F.  Gayman 

Richard  S,  Krick 

John  Mewha,  Jr. 

G.  Baker  Thompson 
John  L,  Tiley 


Merrill  A.  Bean 

Russell  Burg 

Allen  Harman 

Arthur  F,  Loeben 

Ronald  Pugh 

J.  Harvey  Shillingford 


John  A.  Bailey 
James  Becker 
V/illiam  M.  Duncan 

Edwin  H.  Folk 
Andrew  Freeman 
James  Gallagher 


January  10  - January  28,  1966 
BUCICS  COUNTY 

Exec.  Director,  Bucks  County  Industrial  Development 
Corporation 

Exec.  Director,  Bucks  County  Redevelopment  Authority 
Exec.  Director,  Bd.  of  Assessment  Revision  of  Taxes 
Asst.  Bucks  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Secretary,  Bucks  County  Historical  Tourist  Commission 
Asst,  Director,  Bucks  County  Park  Board 
T'^irector,  Bucks  County  Planning  Commission 

CHESTER  COUNTY 

Chairman,  Chester  County  Tourist  Promotion  Bureau 
Director,  Chester  County  Planning  Commission 
Exec,  "'irector,  Chester  County  Development  Council 
Chester  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Chief  Assessor,  Bd,  of  Assessment  b*  Revision  of  Taxes 
Assistant  County  Agricultural  Agent 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 


Director,  Delaware  County  Planning  Commission 
Business  Manager,  Delaware  County  Tourist  Promotion 
Agency 

Chairman,  County  Board  of  Assessment  & Revision  of 
Taxes 

Exec,  Director,  Delaware  County  Redevelopment  Authority 
Delaware  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Exec.  Vice  President,  Delaware  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

President,  Montgomery  County  Industrial  development 
Corporation 

Exec.  Director,  Montgomery  County  Tourist  Bureau 
Montgomery  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Director,  Montgomery  County  Planning  Commission 
Chief  Tax  Assessor 

Exec.  Director,  Montgomery  County  Redevelopment 
Authority 

PHILADELPHIA 


Deputy  General  Mgr Southeastern  Pa.  Trans.  Authority 
Associate  Superintendent  for  Research  and  Development 
Associate  School  Superintendent,  in  charge  of  School 
Facilities 

Director,  Citizens  Council  on  City  Planning 

Exec.  Director,  Philadelphia  Urban  League 

Tax  Assessment  Reviewer,  Bd.  of  Revision  of  Taxes 
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Carmen  Guarino 
Edward  Hopkinson, Jr, 
Edwin  H.  Knapp 

Francis  J . lammer 
William  H.  Ludlow 

Richard  J.  McConnel 

Thomas  J,  McCoy 
Joseph  Oberman 
William  Rafski 
Harold  A.  Swenson 

George  V/.  Tucker 
William  H.  Wilcox 


Chief,  V/ater  Pollution  Control,  City  of  Philadelphia 
Member,  State  Planning  Board 

Chief,  Comprehensive  Planning  Division,  Philadelphia 
Citj’-  Planning  Commission 

Exec,  Director,  Philadelphia  Redevelopment  Authority 
Director  of  Programs,  Philadelphia  Redevelopment 
Authority 

Exec,  Vice  President,  Philadelphia  Industrial  Development 
Corporation 

Exec.  Director,  Philadelphia  Public  Housing  Authority 
City  Economist 

Exec.  Director,  Old  Philadelphia  Development  Corporation 
Director  of  Tourism,  Philadelphia  Convention  and  Tourist 
Bureau 

Director,  Philadelphia  Community  Renewal  Program  Study 
Exec.  Director,  Greater  Philadelphia  Movement 


C,  E.  Beechwood 

Steve  Casper 
Merrill  B.  Conover 
C,  W.  Deeg 

Henry  Ford 

Henry  Hasche 
C.  H.  J.  Hull 

Joseph  Keene 
James  Kelly 

Leonard  M,  Jones 
David  D . Longmaid 
Morton  Lustig 

Joseph  McMurtry 
Britton  Murdoch 
Harold  Slepian 
Arthur  A.  Socolow 
Frank  Willard,  Jr. 

William  Zucker 


REGIONAL  PERSONNEL 

Regional  Sanitary  Engineer,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health 

Assistant,  Bureau  of  Vacation  & Travel  Development 
Poverty  Coordinator,  Health  & Welfare  Council,  Inc. 
Manager,  Area  Development  Department,  Philadelphia 
Electric  Company 

Assistant  Regional  Coordinator,  Division  of  Economic 
Development 

Labor  Market  Analyst,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
Branch  Head,  Program  Planning  Branch,  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission 

Regional  Supervisor,  Bureau  of  Community  Development 
Asst,  director.  Division  of  Port  Development,  Delaware 
River  Port  Authority 

Regional  Sanitarian,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health 
Director,  Delaware  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission 
Director,  Local  Planning  Assistance  Program, 

Fels  Institute 

Director,  Advance  Planning,  State  Highways  Department 
Regional  Representative,  Bureau  of  Industrial  Development 
Asst.  Director,  Bureau  of  Industrial  Development 
Chief  State  Geologist 

State  Air  Pollution  Engineer,  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Health 

President,  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Economic 
Development  Corporation 
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NOTE 


The  following  report  represents  a "Staff  Working  Paper" 
which  is  being  distributed  to  State  departments,  bureaus  and  local 
county  development  leaders  in  the  hope  that  any  factual  data  which 
may  have  been  overlooked  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
State  Planning  Board  staff. 

The  Regional  Development  Reconnaissance  represents  the 
first  stage  of  preparing  a Comprehensive  State  Development  Plan, 
enabling  the  insights  of  local  and  regional  development  trends 
and  opportunities  to  be  reflected  in  that  effort. 
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REGION  TOO 


Part  I DEVELOPMENT  TRENDS 


A . Regional  Setting 

Conimon  Characteristics  Nestled  between  the  Blue  Mountain  ridge  to  the  north- 
of  Region  Two  west  and  South  Mountain  to  the  southeast  is  the  Great 

Valley.  This  valley,  ranging  from  12  to  18  miles  in 
width,  characterizes  the  largest  portion  of  Northamp- 
ton, Lehigh,  and  Berks  Counties.  Within  this  valley 
is  a belt  of  limestone  that  varies  from  3 to  6 miles  in 
width  in  Berks  County  widening  to  approximately  10  miles  in  Lehigh  and  Northamp- 
ton Counties.  Along  this  belt,  the  limestone  has  weathered  to  form  rich  farm 
land  soils. 

The  attraction  of  these  fertile  open  lands  to  the  northwest  brought 
German  settlers  from  Philadelphia.  They  came  up  the  Schuylkill  River  Valley  to 
settle  Berks  County,  and  over  the  South  Mountain  and  along  the  Delaware  River 
and  Lehigh  River  to  settle  the  southern  portions  of  Lehigh  and  Northampton 
Counties. 


Because  of  this  strong  German  heritage  and  a strong  parochial  school 
system  that  promoted  this  culture  and  language,  public  schools  were  not  accepted, 
here  until  the  late  1860* s.  In  fact,  the  German  culture  is  still  strong  in  the 
Region.  This  is  true  less  frequently  in  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties  where  a 
mixture  of  people  from  different  national  backgrounds  has  developed. 

Generally,  settlement  in  the  Region  has  been  most  intense  in  the  lime- 
stone areas.  This  is  a heritage  from  the  agricultural  period  of  the  Region  when 
urban  communities  grew  in  the  rich  farming  areas  to  service  the  growing  farm 
population.  For  this  reason  Reading,  Allentown  and  Bethlehem  were  located  in 
rich  farmland  areas.  Because  they  were  also  located  on  water  transportation 
routes  (Schuylkill  River  at  Reading,  Lehigh  River  at  Allentown  and  Bethlehem), 
they  grew  to  become  the  major  urban  centers  of  the  Region. 

While  Reading  and  Allentown  were  planned  as  individual  cities, 

Bethlehem  emerged  from  the  consolidation  of  four  boroughs.  This  has  resulted 
in  a city  with  a small  business  district  for  its  size. 

Easton,  located  where  the  Lehigh  joins  the  Delaware  River,  was  laid 
out  by  the  descendents  of  William  Penn  for  a governmental  center  - the  County 
seat  of  Northampton  County.  Since  its  conception,  Easton  has  grown  westward. 
Meanwhile  Allentown  and  Bethlehem  have  grown  eastward  to  the  extent  that  some 
people  living  in  this  portion  of  Region  Two  refer  to  this  urban  area  as  Lehigh 
City.  Thus  the  growth  of  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties  has  been  centered  in  a 
coalescence  of  the  three  large  cities,  primarily  in  an  east-west  direction. 

Reading,  on  the  other  hand,  has  grown  out  along  the  major  highways 
towards  Pottstown  to  the  southeast,  Lancaster  to  the  southwest,  Lebanon  to  the 
west  and  Interstate  78  to  the  north.  As  the  urban  growth  around  Reading  has 
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expanded,  it  has  submerged  nearby  small  urban  centers.  These  comprise  a part  of 
the  beaded  chain  of  small  urban  centers  along  the  major  highways. 


Relationship  to  Region  Two  forms  part  of  the  western  fringe  of 

Surrounding  Regions  Megalopolis,  that  eastern  seaboard  area  characterized 

by  growing  urban  centers  and  large,  sprawling  urban 
metropolitan  complexes.  Within  the  Region,  Lehigh  and 
Northampton  Counties  are  already  so  closely  integrated 
economically  that  they  constitute  virtually  a single 
county,  closely  linked  with  adjoining  Warren  County  to  the  east  in  New  Jersey. 
Berks  County  has  at  least  as  many  social  and  economic  ties  with  the  Lebanon- 
Lancaster  Region  Six  to  the  west  as  with  Lehigh-Northampton  to  the  east,  and  even 
greater  commuter  travel  with  Montgomery  County  and  the  Philadelphia  Region  One  to 
the  south.  All  three  counties  form  an  outer  belt  to  the  Philadelphia  metropoli- 
tan area  whose  influence  within  the  Region  is  expected  to  continue  to  increase 
in  the  future.  In  1960  an  estimated  7,000  daily  commuters  travelled  into  the 
Philadelphia  area  while  Region  Two  in  turn  supplied  work  for  6,000  daily 
commuters  travelling  south  from  the  depressed  Appalachian  hard  coal  counties  of 
Region  Five  to  the  north. 

Residential  development  is  beginning  to  spill  over  from  the  Phila- 
delphia area  into  Region  Two  at  Boyertown  in  Berks  County  and  into  the  southwest 
comer  of  Lehigh  County  along  the  Northeast  Turnpike  extension.  Very  often 
these  new  residents  are  looked  upon  by  the  older  residents  as  Philadelphian's 
rather  than  as  residents  of  Berks  County.  Philadelphia  television  channels  and 
newspapers  keep  the  rest  of  the  Region' s population  well  informed  about  what  is 
happening  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  apparent  that  the  South  Mountains  will  only 
act  as  a partial  barrier  to  this  spreading  integration  of  Region  Two  ^^^ith  the 
Philadelphia  complex  to  the  south. 


Natural  Resources  Cement  stone  is  found  along  the  dividing  line  between 

the  limestone  and  shale  formations  in  Lehigh  and 
Northampton  Counties.  At  one  time  in  the  Region's 
history,  the  quarrying  of  the  cement  stone  and  its 
manufacture  into  portland  cement,  was  an  important 
industry  to  the  nation  as  well  as  the  Region.  In 
1946,  2Q>%  of  the  cement  produced  in  the  United  States  came  from  the  Lehigh- 
Northampton  area.  By  1963,  increased  competition  from  outside  this  Region 
reduced  its  share  of  national  production  to  10^.  Regional  production  of  cement 
has  remained  fairly  constant.  However,  as  a result  of  automation  and  moderniza- 
tion, jobs  in  this  industry  declined  46^  between  1946  and  1963.  Jobs  in  the 
mining  of  cement  stone  and  its  manufacture  into  cement,  declined  from  7,000  in 
1950  to  5,300  in  1963.  The  cement  stone  quarries  stretch  in  a belt  across  the 
northern  part  of  Northampton  and  Lehigh  Counties. 

The  quarrying  of  slate  was  also  an  important  industry  of  the  Region 
not  too  long  ago.  Unworked  slate  quarries  found  near  the  base  of  Blue  Mountain 
are  evidence  of  this  industry  that  once  flourished.  Modern  and  less  expensive 
substitutes  for  slate  have  drastically  reduced  this  industry  in  Lehigh  and 
Northampton  Counties.  With  the  decline  of  slate  mining,  mining  jobs  have  declin- 
ed in  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties  from  1,100  in  1950  to  500  in  1963. 
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Zinc  mining  in  Lehigh  County  and  the  new  deposits  of  iron  ore  develop- 
ed during  the  later  1950* s by  Bethlehem  Steel  have  partially  offset  the  loss  of 
employment  in  the  cement  and  slate  quarries.  Employment  in  mining  in  Berks 
County  rose  from  173  in  1956  to  885  in  1961  due  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  operation 
of  its  new  iron  ore  mine  at  Morgantown. 


Shape  of  Future  Blue  Mountain  will  undoubtedly  remain  a barrier  to 

Development  development  northward.  The  Great  Valley  with  its 

growing  economy  and  excellent  highway  system  will 
encourage  growth  along  the  Valley  in  its  limestone 
belt.  Because  new  limited  access  highway's  are 
planned  to  connect  the  urban  centers  of  the  Region 
to  Philadelphia,  this  City  will  exert  a stronger  influence  on  the  Region  in  the 
future.  There  will  also  be  an  acceleration  of  the  population  spillover  from 
Philadelphia  suburbs  into  Region  Two.  Similarly,  the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
suburbs  are  growing  westward  and  will  increasingly  influence  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Region  at  Easton  within  the  next  decade  or  so.  This  will  place  further 
emphasis  on  utilizing  the  Great  Valley  interstate  system  as  a regional  bypass 
around  expanding  Megalopolis.  V/ithout  controls,  development  would  spread  out 
through  the  Valley,  replacing  rural  settings  with  new  subdivisions  with  little 
regard  for  orderly  development. 


B.  Population  Trends 

Overall  Regional  With  an  estimated  total  population  of  718,000  in  1963 

Growth  - (6.1^  of  the  State  total)  - Region  Two  has  con- 

sistently grown  faster  than  the  rest  of  Pennsylvania. 
During  the  1940* s,  the  Regional  growth  rate  of  9^ 
was  fifty  percent  greater  than  the  6^  growth  rate  of 
the  State.  Between  1950  and  1960  the  Region's  and 
State's  population  growth  rates  increased  to  10^  and  8%  respectively  with  the 
State  increasing  at  a faster  pace  than  the  Region. 

Intercensal  estimates  for  1963  show  a general  decline  in  population 
growth  rates  since  1960  for  the  State  and  the  Region.  During  this  period, 
however,  the  population  for  the  Region  has  grown  more  than  double  the  rate 
experienced  by  the  State.  Within  the  Region,  Berks  County's  growth  seems  to 
have  accelerated  from  8%  in  the  1950* s to  a current  rate  of  12%  per  decade 
while  Lehigh  and  Northampton  were  virtually  static  with  gains  which  would 
amount  to  less  than  2^  for  the  current  decade  if  continued  to  1970.  This  is  in 
contrast  to  the  1940* s and  1950* s when  Berks  County's  population  growth  lagged 
behind  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties . 

While  net  migration  into  Region  2 amounted  to  6,590  people  between 
1940-1950,  it  dropped  to  only  1650  between  1950  and  1960.  If  current  inter- 
censal estimates  continue.  Region  2 would  lose  as  many  as  15,000  people  to  net 
migration  out  of  the  Region  by  1970.  This  would  amount  to  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  natural  increase  of  this  decade. 
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Locational  Trends  in  Even  with  out  migration.  Region  2 has  grown  in  total 

Regional  Growth  population.  All  areas  of  Region  Two  have  shared  in 

this  growth,  with  the  exception  of  Reading,  several 
of  the  boroughs  and  the  Blue  Mountain  townships  of 
northern  Berks  County;  the  Borough  of  Slatington  and 
the  Blue  Mountain  Township  of  Lynn  both  located  in 
north  Lehigh  County;  the  City  of  Easton  and  a score  of  boroughs  located  through- 
out Northampton  County,  Bethlehem  was  the  only  City  in  the  Region  which  ex- 
perienced substantial  increases  in  population  within  its  city  limits  between 
1950  and  1960, 

Population  growth  is  also  concentrated  along  the  major  highways 
connecting  Reading  with  Lancaster  (Route  222) , Lebanon  and  Philadelphia  (Route 
422)  and  Route  122  north  to  Hamburg  and  Interstate  78.  The  first  encroachment 
of  Philadelphia’s  suburban  growth  on  Region  Two  is  also  seen  in  five  south 
eastern  Berks  County  townships  grouped  around  Boyertown  where  the  population 
from  Montgomery  County  has  spilled  over  into  Berks  County  raising  real  estate 
prices  in  that  area.  In  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties,  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion around  the  Cities  of  Allentown,  Bethlehem  and  Easton  has  created  an 
amorphous  mass  of  urban  population  that  some  local  officials  call  Lehigh  City. 
Generally,  changes  in  market  value  of  taxable  real  property  between  1960  and 
1963  have  paralleled  earlier  Regional  growth  patterns. 


Prospects  for  Future  Previously  published  State  Planning  Board  projections 

Growth  show  Region  Two’s  population  increasing  at  a slightly 

lower  rate  than  in  the  1950 ’s  to  a population  of 
approximately  769,000  in  1970  and  844,200  in  1980. 

If  intercensal  estimates  of  1960-1963  growth  were  to 
continue,  the  Region’s  population  increase  between 
1960  and  1970  would  attain  only  two-thirds  the  published  projection.  There  are 
however,  strong  indications  that  these  current  trends  may  be  too  conservative 
in  light  of  the  leveling  off  of  downward  employment  trends  of  some  industries  in 
the  Region  and  steady  increases  in  others  during  the  1963-1965  period.  Accord- 
ing to  local  officials,  the  future  looks  bright.  The  spill-over  of  population 
from  Philadelphia’s  suburbs  into  the  Region  can  be  expected  to  increase,  and  the 
completion  of  Interstate  Highways  78  and  80  will  bring  Lehigh  and  Northampton 
Counties  within  commuting  range  of  metropolitan  New  York’s  spreading  New  Jersey 
employment  centers.  Considering  the  effects  of  this  increased  megalopolitan 
integration,  the  State  Planning  Board’s  projections  for  1970  and  1980,  may  turn 
out  to  be  fairly  close. 

Though  the  Region  will  grow,  it  will  not  grow  uniformly.  Already 
population  growth  in  Berks  County  is  above  State  Planning  Board  projections. 
Conversely,  Lehigh  and  Northampton  County  population  trends  are  falling  below 
these  earlier  projections.  Berks  County  appears  to  have  reversed  its  net 
migration  losses  of  the  1950’ s and  now  is  experiencing  a net  gain,  while  the 
opposite  sitiiation  pertains  in  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties. 
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Region  Two  Population  Summary 
Components  of  Growth 


Natural 

Net 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Period 

Increase 

Migration 

Change 

Change 

1940-1950 

44,223 

+ 6,591 

+50,814 

+ Q.1% 

1950-1960 

63,524 

+ 1,648 

+65,172 

+1Q.2% 

1960-19  70^«- 

57,050 

-15,510 

+41,540 

+ 5.9^ 

^Estimate  based  on  1960-1963  trends. 


Population  Trends  and  Projections 


Census  Figures 

Estimates 

and  Projections 

Year 

Population 

Year 

Population 

1940 

588,376 

1963 

717,900(intercensal  estimate) 

1950 

639,190 

1970 

745,900(1960-1963  trends) 

1960 

704,362 

1970 

769, 000( former  PSPB  projec- 

tion) 


Planning  and  Development  The  dominant  Regional  trend  towards  decentralization 
Problems  is  evidenced  by  the  growth  of  the  rural  non  farm 

population  by  over  four  times  the  rate  of  the  urban 
population  between  1950  and  1960.  The  major  portion 
of  this  decentralization  has  occurred  around  the 
urban  centers  and  along  the  major  highways.  With  a 
large  appetite  for  land,  this  form  of  rural  development  is  consuming  much  more 
of  this  limited  resource  than  the  urban  areas  with  their  higher  density  of 
population.  By  1980  there  will  remain  only  a little  over  4 acres  of  land  per 
family  in  the  whole  of  Region  Two.  In  both  the  Berks  and  Lehigh-Northampton 
areas,  county  and  Regional  planning  commissions  have  been  active  in  formulating 
policy  regarding  future  land  development.  Generally,  the  concensus  has  been 
that  a separation  should  exist  between  the  country  and  the  city  and  that  the 
character  of  both  should  be  preserved.  In  the  Lehigh-Northampton  planning  area, 
the  planners  anticipate  the  coalescence  of  Easton,  Bethlehem  and  Allentown  and 
hope  to  encourage  the  development  of  this  unified  metropolis  by  attempting  to 
direct  growth  into  its  urban  areas  near  amenities  and  utilities.  Similarly, 
planners  in  Berks  County  will  also  attempt  to  guide  future  growth  in  that 
County  towards  urban  areas  where  utilities  and  amenities  can  be  found.  Already 
pressures  are  being  applied  to  prevent  development  of  prime  agricultural  areas 
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in  Berks  County  and  the  planning  staff  is  now^  preparing  information  on  agri- 
cultural zoning  that  could  be  utilized  by  the  County  and  its  municipalities. 
Region  Two,  which  has  advanced  farther  in  its  planning  than  most  regions  of  the 
State,  will  still  have  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  how  to  retain  the 
country  and  its  character  while  improving  the  amenities  and  utilities  and  general 
living  conditions  of  the  city. 


C , Economic  Trends 

Characteristics  of  the  Generally,  the  economy  of  Region  2 mirrors  that  of 
Regional  Economy  the  State  but  with  two  particularly  notable  differ- 

ences . The  Region  has  not  had  to  contend  with  the 
problems  of  the  coal  mining  industry  and,  secondly, 
manufacturing  has  consistently  played  a proportion- 
ately larger  role  here  at  49^  of  total  employment 
than  in  the  economy  of  the  State  at  38^  of  total  employment. 

In  the  last  decade  the  area  has  become  considerably  more  service  and 
trade  oriented  closely  paralleling  the  State’s  1%  increase  in  service  indus- 
tries. Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate  and  Public  Administration  also  showed 
rapid  gains  but  remained  below  comparable  State  proportions  of  overall  employ- 
ment. 


The  Department  of  Internal  Affairs  estimates  that  in  1960  residents  of 
the  Region  received  over  $31  million  more  in  wages  and  salaries  than  regional 
employers  paid  out.  This  means  that  about  Z%  more  daily  and  weekly  commuters 
are  travelling  to  jobs  outside  the  Region  than  are  commuting  into  the  Region 
from  surrounding  areas.  In  manufacturing  alone,  however,  a slightly  greater 
number  of  workers  commute  into  Region  Two  than  commute  to  the  surrounding 
regions.  This  is  largely  due  to  Bethlehem  Steel  (in  Bethlehem)  which  hires  over 
20,000  workers,  (nearly  four  and  one  half  times  as  many  as  the  next  largest 
employer  in  the  Region) , most  of  whom  live  in  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties 
with  the  remainder  living  in  Berks  and  the  hard  coal  counties  to  the  north.  If 
the  current  expansion  in  employment  at  Bethlehem  continues  the  overall  net 
deficit  in  workers  commuting  to  jobs  outside  of  the  Region  could  be  reversed. 

At  present,  the  largest  net  outflow  of  commuters  from  the  Region  go  to 
Montgomery  and  Bucks  Counties  while  the  greatest  net  inflow  of  commuters  into 
the  Region  come  from  Schuylkill  and  Carbon  Counties. 

Between  1949  and  1959,  the  median  family  income  for  Region  Two  rose 
41^  from  $4,143  to  $5,851.  Though  not  quite  keeping  pace  with  the  State’s 
median  income  growth  of  45^  during  the  same  period,  the  Region  Two  is  still  2% 
above  the  State’s  level. 


Unemployment  Trends  Even  though  Region  Two’s  median  family  income  has  not 

grown  quite  as  fast  as  the  State’s,  its  unemployment 
rate  has  been  consistently  lower  averaging  4.1^  in 
the  Ftegion  and  6.4^  in  the  State  over  the  1950-1960 
decade.  Within  the  Region,  Berks  County’s  unemploy- 
ment increased  by  0.8^  between  1950  and  1960  while 
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Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties  decreased  0.7^  and  0.5^  respectively.  Since 
the  recent  upsvdng  of  the  national  economy,  Berks  County's  unemployment  dropped 
from  a 6.2^  1961  average  to  3.2^  in  February  1965.  This  drop  in  unemployment 

would  have  been  even  greater  if  it  were  not  for  the  heavy  layoff  of  women 
(approximately  1,200)  employed  in  making  hollow  chocolate  figures.  In  Lehigh 
and  Northampton  Counties,  uneraplo5nnent  dropped  to  A%  in  February  of  1965.  In 
both  labor  market  areas,  the  future  outlook  for  increased  employment  looks  good. 


Overall  Regional  Growth  Between  1950  and  1960  total  employment  increased  less 
in  Employment  than  S%  in  Region  Two,  or  only  slightly  more  than  the 

State  rate  of  growth.  During  this  period,  the  Berks 
County  work  force  has  gradually  increased  in  size 
though  total  employment  remained  almost  static,  re- 
sulting in  some  migration  out  of  the  County.  Since 
1960,  the  County's  economy  has  achieved  steady  increases  in  local  employment 
which  by  1963  had  already  surpassed  the  total  gains  of  the  previous  decade. 

This  local  economic  upsurge  together  with  increased  commuting  opportunities 
into  Montgomery  County  appears  to  have  reversed  the  net  outmigration  pattern  of 
the  1950* s and  initiated  a new  period  of  accelerated  population  growth  for  Berks 
County.  By  contrast,  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties  while  attaining  a 1% 
overall  increase  in  employment  between  1950  and  1960,  have  experienced  extreme 
annual  fluctuations  in  employment  due  to  the  exaggerated  effect  of  the  business 
cycle  upon  steel  making,  their  dominant  industry.  Total  employment  has  been 
relatively  static  in  these  counties  since  1956,  resulting  in  higher  unemploy- 
ment, out-migration  and  an  apparent  sharp  drop  off  in  their  rate  of  population 

growth  since  1960.  Diversification  of  the  economic  base  of  this  area  is  needed 
to  soften  the  impact  of  the  severe  cycles  of  employment  and  lay  offs  frequently 
experienced  in  the  steel  industry. 

Components  of  Economic  During  the  1950' s,  employment  in  finance,  insurance 

Growth  and  real  estate  increased  by  compared  with  29^ 

for  the  State  while  services  and  public  adminis- 
tration, though  showing  gains  of  25  and  20  per  cent 
respectively,  trailed  behind  the  State.  The  pro- 
portional gains  in  employment  in  these  three 
categories  far  outdistanced  gains  in  the  other  major  industries  of  Region  Two. 
Though  manufacturing  employment  grew  by  Z%  in  the  Region  (compared  to  the 
State's  9.5%  increase)  it  appears  certain  that  the  location  of  these  jobs  were 
outside  the  Region  and  that  this  increase  in  employment  represents  entirely  an 
increase  in  commuting  out  of  Region  Two  into  the  Philadelphia  area. 

Between  1951  and  1963,  the  number  of  manufacturing  jobs  in  Region  Two 
declined  by  nearly  5%  (17,224).  The  following  table  lists  those  industries 
that  registered  significant  changes  and  notes  those  counties  most  affected. 
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Region  Two 

Changes  in  Manufacturing  Jobs 


1951-1963 

Industry 

Gains 

Decline 

County  Affected 

Electric  Machinery 

6,299 

— 

Berks,  Lehigh 

Food  &■  Products 

3,002 

— 

Berks,  Lehigh 

Paper  & Allied  Products 

970 

— 

Northampton 

Textile 

— 

12,851 

Berks,  Lehigh  h North- 
ampton 

Primary  Metals 

— 

9,838 

Northampton 

Fabricated  Metals 

— 

2,625 

Berks,  Lehigh 

Tobacco 

1,174 

Lehigh 

The  loss  of  nearly  13,000  jobs  in  textile  products  and  gain  of  over 
6,000  jobs  in  electrical  machinery  (both  largely  female  employing)  illustrate  a 
long-term  regional  trend  in  the  upgrading  of  manufacturing  employment  opportuni- 
ties, since  textiles  is  typically  a low-wage  industry  paying  average  wages  of 
less  than  $5,000  while  electrical  machinery  falls  within  the  medium-wage  range 
of  $5,000-$6,000.  Unfortunately  for  Region  Two,  the  loss  of  jobs  in  the  former 
has  been  twice  as  great  as  the  gain  in  the  latter.  The  loss  of  nearly  10,000 
other  jobs  in  primary  metals  (largely  steel)  has  been  responsible  for  the 
decline  in  proportions  of  high-wage  jobs  with  a particular  impact  upon  North- 
ampton County. 


Proportion  of  Manufacturing  Jobs  in 
Low,  Medium  and  High-Wage  Industries 


Low  V/age 


Year 

(under  $5,000) 

1940 

54.65? 

1951 

45.5^ 

1963 

43.3^ 

Medium  Wage 

High  Wage 

($5,000  - $6,000) 

(over  $6,000) 

20.8^ 

24.6^ 

20.8^ 

33.7^ 

26.0^ 

30.7^ 
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Another  method  of  evaluating  industrial  changes  is  to  compare  the  gains 
or  losses  of  regional  jobs  in  each  industry  with  the  proportional  changes  taking 
place  within  the  same  industry  in  the  larger  four-state  area  of  Pennsylvania, 

New  York,  Nevir  Jersey  and  Ohio.  Thus,  if  Region  Two's  increase  in  electrical 
machinery  jobs  had  been  the  same  6%  experienced  by  the  four-state  area,  the 
gain  would  have  amounted  to  only  450  jobs.  In  fact,  the  Region  gained  6,300 
jobs,  resulting  in  a 'differential  shift'  of  5,850  which  might  be  considered  a 
measure  of  the  Region's  increased  specialization  in  this  industry.  Similarly, 
while  Region  Two  gained  only  400  jobs  in  the  apparel  industry,  the  four-state 
area  declined  16^  - equivalent  to  a 3,800  decline  for  Region  Two  - resulting  in 
a differential  shift  of  a 4,200  job  increased  specialization  for  the  Region  in 
this  low  wage  industry. 


Region  Two 

Differential  Shift  in  Manufacturing  Jobs 

1951-1963 

Increased  Decreased 

Industry Specialization  Specialization 

Electrical  Machinery  5,850 


Apparel  & Related  Products  4,230 
Food  &■  Kindred  Products  2,307 
Paper  O'  Allied  Products  826 

Primary  Metals  Products  - 2,066 
Fabricated  Metals  Products  - 1,777 
Tektile  Mill  Products  - 856 
Tobacco  & Related  Products  - 601 


In  summary,  the  weaknesses  of  Region  Two's  manufacturing  sector  are: 
its  specialization  towards  low  wage  industries,  its  cyclical  employment  trends 
related  to  the  steel  industry  and  the  manufacturing  employment  loss  between 
1951  and  1963.  Its  strengths  are:  a lower  decline  in  manufacturing  employment 
in  Region  Two  (4.7^)  as  compared  to  that  of  the  larger  four-state  area  (8,6%), 
a rise  in  employment  in  manufacturing  during  the  latter  part  of  1964  and  early 
1965,  and  a belief  expressed  locally  that  employment  in  the  cement  and  steel 
industries  has  finally  been  stabilized.  A further  note  of  optimism  is  that  the 
largest  decreases  in  manufacturing  employment  between  1951  and  1963  occurred  in 
the  low  wage  textile  industry  while  large  increases  in  employment  occurred  in 
the  medium  wage  electrical  machinery  sector.  Employment  in  the  apparel  industry 
did  not  decrease  as  it  did  in  the  four  state  area,  resulting  in  increased 
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apparel  specialization  in  Region  Two.  This  illustrates  a weakness  in  Region 
Two  which  could  endanger  its  economic  health  if  an  exodus  of  the  apparel 
industry  were  to  occur  here  as  it  has  else\4iere  in  the  north. 


Location  of  Economic  Another  strength  of  the  Region  is  that  unemployment 

Problem  Areas  and  is  low  and  growing  lower.  Only  in  a section  of  the 

Growth  Centers  northeast  portion  of  the  Region  in  Northampton 

County  did  the  1960  census  find  pockets  of  9 - 13^ 
of  male  unemployment  due  to  the  decline  of  the  slate 
industry  in  this  area.  The  rest  of  the  Region  was 
characterized  by  low  male  unemployment  rarely  exceeding  the  6^  level  and  quite 
often  falling  below  1%.  Two  explanations  might  be  mentioned  - both  typical  of 
the  Megalopolis  section  of  the  State:  First,  the  cutback  in  employment  or 
closing  of  any  single  firm  can  be  readily  compensated  by  a change  in  local 
commuting  patterns  to  another  or  several  other  nearby  employment  centers;  and 
second,  a history  of  greater  personal  mobility  combined  with  higher  levels  of 
skill  and  experience  may  result  in  more  rapid  residential  cross  county  migration 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appalachian  regions  of  the  State, 

Each  of  the  central  cities  have  lost  manufacturing  jobs  since  1957; 
Reading,  Allentown  and  Easton  losing  about  1,500  jobs  each  and  Bethlehem  alone 
11,000.  Such  growth  as  has  been  recorded  appears  to  be  largely  suburban  to 
these  cities,  as  in  Vi/est  Reading  and  Muhlenberg  Township  around  Reading,  and 
VJest  Easton,  V/ilson,  Palmer  and  Bethlehem  Township  in  the  Allentown-Easton 
core.  Outside  the  metropolitan  centers  a scattered  dozen  boroughs  can  boast 
more  than  1,000  manufacturing  jobs,  another  dozen  have  500-1,000  jobs  and  a 
majority  of  the  townships  have  achieved  some  modest  industrial  development. 


Region  Two  is  an  important  productive  agricultural 
region  in  Pennsylvania  though  the  importance  of  its 
contribution  to  this  sector  of  Pennsylvania's 
economy  is  declining.  The  1,585  square  miles  of  the 
Region  comprise  only  3.5^  of  Pennsylvania,  but  with- 
in these  three  counties  are  h%  of  Pennsylvania's 
farmland  acreage  and  5.8^  of  its  farms.  These  5,887  Regional  farms  sold 
approximately  61  million  dollars  worth  of  farm  produce  in  1962  or  1.1%  of  total 
agricultural  products  sold  in  the  State  which  represented  a decline  from  8%  of 
the  State's  total  in  1949.  However,  total  Regional  farm  products  sold  has 
increased  by  22^  between  1949  and  1959  though  not  as  fast  as  the  State's  31^ 
for  the  same  period. 

Nearly  half  of  the  Region's  land  area  is  being  farmed  as  pasture  or 
cropland,  with  little  variance  from  48^  in  Berks  to  SQ)%o  in  Lehigh.  For  the 
Region  as  a whole,  there  are  over  five  and  a half  acres  of  cropland  for  every 
acre  of  pastureland  ranging  from  ten  acres  of  cropland  for  each  acre  of 
pastureland  in  Lehigh  County  to  four  and  a half  acres  in  Berks  County.  This 
reflects  the  high  value  of  land  and  the  intensity  of  farming,  particularly  in 


D . Agricultural  Trends 

Importance  of  the 
Region's  Agriculture 
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Lehigh  County  where  farming  must  compete  with  the  sprawling  metropolis  of  Allen- 
town and  Bethlehem.  The  intensity  of  this  conflict  is  evident  in  the  high  value 
of  farm  land,  which  at  $275  per  acre  exceeds  the  State  average  by  50^.  The 
source  of  the  Region's  farm  produce  is  mainly  field  crops  and  secondly  dairying. 
Combined  they  produced  74^  of  the  Region's  farm  income  in  1962.  While  Berks 
County  maintains  a diversified  fanning  economy,  Lehigh  has  specialized  in  crop 
farming  and  Northampton  in  crop  and  dairy  fanning. 


Agricultural  In  no  part  of  the  nation  has  the  drastic  agricultural 

Readjustment  readjustment  of  recent  years  been  a painless  ex- 

perience nor  a process  whose  end  is  yet  in  sight. 
Between  1949  and  1959  there  was  a decline  of  59,800 
acres  (an  area  over  one  third  the  size  of  Lehigh 
County)  in  the  amount  of  the  Region's  crop  and 
pasture  lands  with  2,655  fewer  operating  farms  at  the  end  of  the  decade.  While 
the  crop  and  pastureland  acreage  declined  11^  and  the  ntunber  of  farms  31^  in 
Region  Two,  the  State  lost  17^  of  its  acreage  and  32^  of  its  farms. 

90  per  cent  of  the  loss  of  farms  occurred  among  the  smaller  farms  of 
less  than  100  acres,  while  there  has  been  a steady  increase  among  the  larger 
farms  of  over  220  acres.  The  growth  in  average  farm  size  from  79  to  102  acres 
between  1949  and  1959  represents  a 30^  increase  and  illustrates  the  importance 
of  farm  consolidation  in  the  current  agricultural  readjustment.  This  coupled 
with  a 46^  increase  in  land  and  building  values  per  acre  during  this  period 
has  more  than  doubled  the  average  value  of  farms  from  $13,200  to  $29,400.  With 
greater  capitalization,  these  farms  have  produced  greater  returns  in  average 
annual  sales  of  $8,923  in  1959  compared  with  $5,146  in  1949  - an  increase  of 
$3,777  per  farm  in  Region  Two  compared  with  a State-wide  average  increase 
per  farm  of  $3,400. 

In  the  process  of  readjustment,  there  has  been  a gradual  shift  in 
source  of  income  away  from  poultry  and  livestock  farming  to  dairy  and  field 
crops.  Though  croplands  decreased  by  10^  and  pasturelands  by  15^  between  1949 
and  1959  they  produced  a greater  farm  income  than  in  prior  years  indicating 
a more  intensive  use  of  the  land.  Throughout  the  Region,  there  has  been  a 
fairly  high  proportion  of  part-time  farms  which  ranged  from  36%  in  Lehigh  to  45% 
in  Northampton  Counties.  VJith  an  abundance  of  nearby  non-farm  employment 
opportunities,  this  gradual  or  partial  shift  away  from  complete  dependence  on 
agriculture  as  the  sole  source  of  family  income  is  relatively  easy  and  will 
probably  continue. 


Future  Prospects  for  Recent  trends  showing  pasture  and  cropland  in  Region 

Agriculture  Two  declining  at  a slower  rate  than  for  the  State 

as  a whole  document  the  conclusion  that  agricultural 
adjustment  has  been  accomplished  largely  through 
farm  consolidation  rather  than  abandonment  of  crops 
and  pasture  acreage. 
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Decline  in  Region  Two  Farms 

and  Farmlands 

1950-1959 

County 

Per  cent  decline  in 
pasture  and  cropland 
1950-1959 

Per  cent  decline 
number  of  farms 
1950-1959 

Berks 

8 

27 

Northampton 

13 

37 

Lehigh 

14 

34 

Region 

11 

31 

State 

17 

32 

This  departure  from  the  State  trend  was  particularly  noticeable  in  Berks  County 
where  pasture  and  cropland  declined  only  8 per  cent  as  compared  to  a 17  per  cent 
decline  for  the  State. 

The  tendency  towards  grouping  smaller  farms  into  larger,  more 
efficient  units  will  most  likely  continue.  More  of  this,  however,  will  occur 
in  Northampton  and  Lehigh  Counties  where  approximately  58  per  cent  of  all 
commercial  farms  earned  less  than  $10,000  gross  income  from  sales  of  farm 
products  in  1959.  Berks  County,  by  comparison,  had  only  49  per  cent  of  its 
farms  so  classified.  As  is  happening  elsewhere,  these  relatively  small  volume 
producers  are  being  caught  in  a cost-price  squeeze  and  forced  to  discontinue 
farming  as  a commercial  enterprise.  Further  consolidation  may  take  place 
within  the  Region  if  the  increasing  numbers  of  part-time  farmers  shift  over  to 
a full-time  urban  way  of  life.  Residential  farms,  as  distinguished  from  part 
time  farms,  may  very  well  increase  because  of  the  strong  attraction  the  Region’s 
rural  environment  has  for  retired  persons  and  commuters. 

The  1959  high  Regional  average  per  farm  produce  value  ($9,132) 
relative  to  the  State  average  ($7,122)  is  indicative  of  the  general  prosperity 
which  has  existed  within  the  Region’s  agricultural  sector  and  further  illus- 
trates the  important  position  which  the  Region  has  maintained  as  one  of  the 
State’s  foremost  producers  of  agricultural  goods.  A great  part  of  this  success 
is  attributed  to  Berks  County  which  accounted  for  more  than  one  half  of  the 
Region’s  total  agricultural  output  in  1962. 

In  view  of  the  large  nearby  urban  markets,  agriculture  will  continue 
to  function  as  an  important  segment  of  the  total  Regional  economy,  though  the 
importance  of  Northampton  and  Lehigh  Counties  agriculture  relative  to  the  rest 
of  the  Region  will,  perhaps,  decline  as  more  and  more  of  their  productive 
farmland  is  encroached  upon  by  the  Easton  - Bethlehem  - Allentown  urban  area. 
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Agricultural  prospects  for  the  future  then  point  towards  continued 
urban  decentralization  accompanied  by  an  increased  demand  for  land  for  urban 
use  and  a resulting  increase  in  market  value  for  farm  lands.  Already 
Bethlehem  Steel  executives  are  purchasing  farms  in  the  Saucon  Valley  south 
of  Bethlehem  and  similar  developments  are  occurring  northwest  of  Allentown 
and  in  other  areas.  Even  though  farms  are  appraised  for  taxes  at  a much 
lower  ratio  to  their  market  value  than  other  land  uses  in  Region  Two,  this 
small  subsidy  is  not  great  enough  to  keep  the  farmer  farming  when  he  can 
receive  a high  price  for  his  land  for  other  uses.  The  temptation  is  particu- 
larly strong  in  Region  Two  to  lot  off  parts  of  productive  farm  land  for 
scattered  residential  development,  resulting  in  substantial  declines  in 
agricultural  productivity  and  fragmentalization  of  farm  and  urban  land. 


Region  Two  Farms  Receiving  Less  Than 
$10,000  Gross  Income  in  1959 


Area 

Number 

Below 

$10,000 

Income 

Per  cent  of  Tota 
Commercial  Farms 

Berks 

1,966 

970 

49^ 

Lehigh 

845 

490 

58^ 

Northampton 

766 

436 

57% 

Region 

3,577 

1,896 

53% 

State 

58,848 

36,372 

62% 

Due  to  the  fact  that  53^  of  the  farms  in  Region  Two  gross  less  than 
$10,000  - a convenient  definition  of  a marginal  economic  farm  - we  can  expect 
further  consolidations,  sales  to  urban  and  other  uses  and  abandonment  of  some 
farms  within  this  category.  Within  the  Region,  the  adjustment  to  be  made  will 
be  the  greatest  in  the  Lehigh  and  Northampton  County  area.  In  Berks  County, 
where  less  urban  pressure  coupled  with  a greater  proportion  of  higher  income 
farms,  there  will  be  less  of  an  immediate  pressure  on  agriculture.  This  will 
give  the  Berks  County  Planning  Commission  time  to  originate  and  test  controls 
aimed  at  retaining  identified  prime  farmlands  in  the  County. 
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Part  II  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 


E.  Industrial  Development 

Accomplishments  and  Each  county  in  Region  Two  has  at  least  one  organ! za- 

Expectations  tion  which  is  incorporated  on  a non-profit  basis  so 

as  to  qualify  for  State  aid  under  the  P.I.D.A.  and 
Industrial  Development  Assistance  Acts.  For  example, 
the  Lehigh  County  organization,  LEAP  (Lehigh 
Economic  Advancement  Project)  has  financed  13  programs 
costing  over  $5,746,800.  These  will  eventually  create  employment  for  1,441 
additional  persons.  The  Industrial  Development  Corporation  of  Lehigh  County 
has  also  utilized  1S%  of  a possible  $41,920.00  in  Industrial  Development 
Assistance  Act  funds.  Though  some  of  the  very  small  factories  have  been 
financed  with  local  funds,  the  major  projects  have  now  been  consolidated 
under  the  LEAP  leadership. 

The  following  chart  indicates  other  promotional  funds  available  from 
the  State  and  the  portion  utilized. 


Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development 
Assistance  Act 
1956  - 1962 


County 

Grants 

Cash  Payments 

% of  Grant  Utilized 

Berks 

$76,300 

$ 7,117 

95S 

Lehigh 

$41,920 

$10,575 

2S% 

Northampton 

$26,760 

$ 7,534 

28% 

In  addition  to  their  county-wide  organizations  many  conimunities  have 
their  own  Development  Corporations  and  each  has  its  own  individual  Industrial 
Committee  for  promotional  efforts. 

Berks  County  has  not  qualified  in  the  past  for  P.I.D.A.  financing 
because  of  low  unemployment  rates.  Therefore,  civic  leaders  in  that  County 
organized  an  independent  financing  system  known  as  the  Greater  Berks  Development 
Fund  in  1947.  In  1956  bonds  were  sold  and  financing  efforts  begun.  Since  that 
time  the  $850,000  raised  has  been  used  to  finance  $6,237,000  in  industrial 
growth  comprising  an  estimated  4,770  jobs,  all  with  no  State  aid. 

In  Region  Two,  industrial  site  surveys  have  been  carried  out  cooper- 
atively by  the  local  Chambers,  Industrial  Corporations,  and  Utility  Companies. 
Five  large  industrial  parks  dot  the  Region  from  east  to  west.  Each  contains 
over  100  acres  and  utilities  are  either  in  place  or  readily  available.  The 
Easton  Area  Development  Corporation  Park  contains  137  acres  with  100  additional 
acres  under  option.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Industrial  Park  in  the  Allentown-Bethlehem 
area  owns  two  parcels  totaling  over  400  acres  with  utilities  readily  available 
along  Interstate  78.  The  Greater  Berks  Development  Fund  also  owns  a tract  of 
230  acres  which  will  be  bisected  by  the  new  limited  access  highway  Route  176. 

An  interchange  will  provide  access  to  this  highway  from  the  industrial  tract. 
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At  the  moment,  the  vast  majority  of  Berks  County's  manufacturing 
industries  are  still  concentrated  in  and  around  the  Reading  urban  area. 

Local  industrial  development  leaders  expressed  the  belief  that  the  most 
promising  opportunities  for  decentralized  industrial  growth  were  to  be  found 
in  the  Morgantown  area  in  southern  Berks  and  the  Hamburg  area  of  northern 
Berks.  Public  water  supply  and  direct  access  to  Interstate  Freeways  are 
available  in  both  these  communities. 

Representatives  of  the  two  local  utility  companies  expressed  the 
need  for  continued  development  of  the  highway  network  particularly  on  the 
North-South  axis  which  has  not  been  developed  as  well  as  the  East-West  axis. 
There  was  also  a general  feeling  in  Region  Two  that  75^  of  the  future  industrial 
growth  would  come  from  expansion  of  existing  industry.  This  view  was  particu- 
larly strong  in  Berks  County. 


Evaluation  of  Public  Utility  programs  in  the  Region  are  quite 

Programs  actively  pursuing  economic  development.  Both  of 

the  electric  utility  companies  have  developed  site 
and  community  information  materials  and  encouraged 
formation  of  industrial  development  groups.  The 
Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light  Company  has  created 
a $5  million  dollar  revolving  industrial  development  fund  for  investment  in 
high  grade  industrial  projects. 

Because  of  the  relative  prosperity  of  the  Region,  local  initiative 
in  industrial  development  financing  appears  to  have  lagged  somewhat  in  the  past. 
Nevertheless,  old  industries  have  been  encouraged  to  expand  and  new  industries 
have  successfully  been  encouraged  to  move  into  the  community.  Community 
provincialism,  at  one  time  very  strong  in  Region  Two,  appears  to  be  rapidly 
disappearing  in  most  parts  of  the  Region  in  favor  of  regional  efforts.  With 
over  40  per  cent  of  employment  still  concentrated  in  the  relatively  low  wage 
industries,  there  must  be  a continued  effort  to  diversify  the  Region's  economic 
base  and  upgrade  the  quality  of  employment  opportunities. 

It  has  been  noticeable  that  declining  employment  in  particular 
industries  has  resulted  in  rather  rapid  migration  of  some  of  the  labor  force 
out  of  Berks  County  in  the  early  1950' s and  out  of  Lehigh  and  Northampton 
Counties  since  1956.  This  has  kept  local  unemplo3mient  rates  relatively  low, 
but  unfortunately  also  tended  to  disqualify  much  of  the  Region  for  receiving 
the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development  Act  assistance  in  new  industrial 
plant  financing  available  only  to  'depressed  communities'  with  6^  to  9^ 
unemployment  rates.  This  latter  requirement  has  recently  been  relaxed.  With 
complete  P.I.D.A.  industrial  financing  now  available  to  this  Region,  efforts 
should  be  aimed  at  developing  more  regional  industrial  parks  and  training 
unskilled  labor  to  fill  semi-skilled  and  skilled  positions.  Already  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  certain  t3rpes  of  skilled  labor  in  the  Region. 

If  Region  Two  is  to  continue  to  promote  its  economic  development  in  a 
sustained  program,  there  would  appear  to  be  advantages  in  seeking  greater 
coordination  between  the  related  efforts  of  industrial  development  corporations, 
private  utilities  and  county  planning  commissions.  Unfortunately,  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  little  evidence  of  coordination  of  industrial  development 
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efforts  between  the  various  organisations  concerned.  This  may  well  result  in 
overlapping  efforts  and  wasted  energy. 

Because  of  financial  limitations,  few  of  the  smaller  municipal 
industrial  development  groups  have  had  the  time  or  staff  to  develop  long 
range  industrial  plans  and  programs.  Each  of  the  counties  do  have  industrial 
development  organizations  with  greater  resources  and  full-time  staffs.  It  is 
to  these  larger  groups  that  the  responsibility  must  fall  for  providing  regional 
leadership  in  formulating  county-wide  and  regional  industrial  programs  and  in 
coordinating  these  activities  with  parallel  organizations. 


F.  Tourist  Development 

Existing  Attractions  Each  county  within  Region  Two  has  an  organized 

and  Programs  tourist  promotion  agency  (TPA)  on  a countyvide  basis. 

In  addition,  there  are  small  agencies  promoting 
local  special  interests  within  the  counties. 

The  Berks  County  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Travel  Associa- 
tion, organized  in  1963,  is  the  county-wide  agency  authorized  to  receive  match- 
ing funds  from  the  State  (Act  50,  1961)  for  tourist  promotion.  An  associate 
group  is  the  Hex  Tour  Association  which  functions  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  County.  This  agency  has  noted  an  exceptionally  heavy  demand  for  campsite 
facilities,  to  the  point  where  one  private  owner  has  been  able  to  schedule 
summer  weekend  entertainment  on  the  basis  of  reservation  requests  received 
during  the  winter. 

The  tourist  promotion  agency  in  Lehigh  County  was  organized  in  1962 
as  a tourist  and  convention  Bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It,  however, 
has  not  been  able  to  utilize  the  full  State  matching  funds  available  for  tourist 
promotion  as  the  Berks  TPA  has.  This  poor  showing  is  due  to  a prosperous  economy 
and  a conservative  attitude  towards  tourist  promotion  resulting  in  a reluctance 
to  raise  the  local  share  to  match  State  grant  funds. 

In  Northampton  County,  the  Visitors  Council  is  the  authorized  agency 
for  receipt  of  State  matching  money  for  its  area.  It  actively  operates  roadside 
information  centers  and  uses  its  full  allocation  from  the  State. 


Evaluation  of  Programs  The  following  table  indicates  the  amount  of  State 

and  Future  Potential  Tourist  Development  Matching  Funds  allocated  to 

Region  Two  Tourist  Promotion  agencies  from  1962  to 
1965. 
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Act  50  (1961)  Tourist  Development  Matching  Fimds 


County 

Allocated 

Used 

Amount 

Per  Cent 

Lehigh  1962-1963 

$ 8,682 

$ 3,914 

45 

1963-1964 

$ 6,826 

$ 4,774 

70 

1964-1965 

$ 5,000 

$ 1,883-K- 

38* 

Total 

$20,508 

$10,571 

52 

Northampton  1962-1963 

$ 1,498 

$ 1,498 

100 

1963-1964 

$ 6,042 

$ 6,042 

100 

1964-1965 

$ 6,445 

$ 2,594* 

40* 

Total 

$13,985 

$10,134 

72 

Berks  1962-1963 

0 

0 

0 

1963-1964 

$10,262 

$10,262 

100 

1964-1965 

$ 8,813 

$ 4,866* 

55* 

Total 

$19,075 

$15,128 

79 

^Payments  to  April  1.  Fiscal  year  ends  Jxme  1. 


1964-1965  funds  used  by  local  TPA's  will  be  raised  considerably  as 
final  payments  are  made  by  the  State  to  the  local  TPA’s,  In  past  years,  Berks 
and  Northampton  Counties  have  fully  utilized  Tourist  Development  Matching 
Funds.  All  indications  point  towards  a similar  result  during  the  1964-1965 
period  with  Lehigh  continuing  to  lag  behind. 

One  of  the  least  d5mamic  sectors  of  the  Region’s  tourist  industry 
is  its  supply  of  overnight  accommodations. 
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Overnight  Acconanodations  by  County 

Number  of  Rooms 


1961 

1965 

Change 

Berks 

2,576 

2,572 

- 4 

Lehigh 

2,030 

1,925 

-105 

Northampton 

1,904 

1,920 

+ 16 

Region  2 

6,510 

6,417 

- 93 

Too  few  good  hotels  exist  in  Region  Two  partly  because  tourist 
attractions  have  not  been  developed  in  the  cities  and  because  those  few 
hotels  still  open  for  business  in  downtown  areas  appear  to  have  allowed 
their  facilities  to  deteriorate.  This  may  be  partially  corrected  by 
Allentown  where  a new  Motor  Inn  is  planned  in  the  downtown  area  near  the 
central  business  district  which  will  offer  convention  and  eating  facilities 
as  well  as  overnight  accommodations.  In  the  meantime,  the  number  of  new 
motel  rooms  is  increasing  along  Route  22  and  Interstate  78,  displacing 
older  hotels  and  boarding  houses  in  the  nearby  cities  and  gradually  up- 
grading the  quality  of  the  Region’s  overnight  accommodation. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  number  of  private  vacation  homes  has 
increased  by  nearly  80^  between  1950  and  1960.  Berks  County  is  leading 
the  Region  in  this  new  form  of  tourism  or  recreation  and  it  seems  likely 
that  many  of  the  owners  reside  in  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area.  So 
far  there  has  been  no  vacation  home  concentration  in  the  Region  of  comparable 
scale  to  the  Poconos  - most  are  scattered  throughout  the  South  Mountains 
along  the  Region’s  southern  boundary  or  along  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Mountain 
to  the  north,  or  along  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  River  in  Northairipton  County. 
Considering  the  Region’s  proximity  to  Philadelphia  and  the  growing  national 
trend  towards  ownership  of  second  homes  for  weekend  living,  this  could  become 
an  immensely  more  important  factor  in  Region  Two’s  future  tourist  industry. 


Vacation  Homes  by  County 


Increase 


1950 

1960 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Berks 

828 

1,678 

850 

103^ 

Lehigh 

470 

683 

213 

45^ 

Northampton 

477 

822 

345 

72^ 

Region  2 

1,775 

3,183 

1,408 

79% 
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There  is  essentially  no  tourist  development  coordination  on  an 
inter-county  basis  with  the  exception  of  Berks  County  that  plans  to  join 
the  South  Central  Pennsylvania  Tourist  Council  which  presently  includes 
Carlisle,  Hershey  Estates,  Harrisburg,  York,  Lancaster,  and  Gettysburg 
interests.  The  proposed  Tock’s  Island  reservoir  and  National  Recreation 
Area  - only  8-10  miles  from  the  northeast  corner  of  Northampton  County  - 
is  expected  to  attract  as  many  as  10  million  annual  visitors.  Undoubtedly 
many  of  the  tourist  facilities  attracted  will  spill  over  into  Northampton 
which  should,  in  anticipation,  coordinate  their  tourist  program  more  closely 
with  the  neighboring  Poconos  Association.  Unfortunately,  little  contact 
appears  to  be  maintained  between  any  of  the  County  TPA's  and  their  respective 
county  planning  commissions. 

None  of  the  agencies  have  taken  a complete  inventory  of  existing  or 
potential  tourist  attractions.  Dissension  among  the  ranks  of  TPA’s  on  how 
much  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  commercial  as  opposed  to  historical  develop- 
ment has  also  hindered  the  formation  of  a comprehensive  plan  for  tourist 
development.  In  fact,  the  Region  has  been  particularly  well  endowed  by  history. 
Of  the  84  historic  sites  identified  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission,  only  three  are  currently  in  public  ownership:  Hopewell  Village,  a 
restored  18th  century  iron  foundry  is  operated  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
Conrad  Weiser  Park  and  Daniel  Boone  Homestead  by  the  State. 

The  Historical  and  Museum  Commission  have  recommended  that  serious 
thought  be  given  to  future  public  acquisition  of  the  stone  house  3 miles  south- 
east of  Reading  built  by  Abraham  Lincoln's  great  great  grandfather  in  1733. 
Though  the  Region  has  a great  deal  to  offer  the  tourist,  tourist  development 
groups  cannot  fully  exploit  this  potential  until  they  establish  realistic 
tourist  development  goals  towards  which  all  groups  that  are  interested  in 
tourist  development  can  contribute  in  cooperation. 


G.  Open  Space  and  Recreation 

Region  Two  contains  6,740  acres  of  State  parkDands  and  4,600  acres 
of  local  government  parks.  In  relation  to  population,  this  open  space 
represents  only  9^  acres  of  State  parks  per  1,000  people  and  6^  acres  of  local 
parks  per  1,000  people  compared  with  State-wide  goals  of  25  acres  per  1,000 
people  for  State  parks  and  15  acres  per  1,000  people  for  local  parks.  If  all 
PROJECT  70  proposals  are  implemented,  the  Region’s  State  parklands  ratio 
would  be  doubled  to  18^  acres  per  1,000  for  projected  1980  population,  and  the 
local  parks  quadrupled  to  24  acres  per  1,000  people.  It  is  anticipated  that, 
with  these  new  facilities,  the  number  of  visitors  using  State  parks  in  Region 
Two  might  increase  more  than  three  fold  from  700,000  today  to  2.2  million  by 
1980. 


Of  the  three  counties  in  Region  Two,  Berks  County  is  the  only  County 
with  a park  board  and  one  of  the  sixteen  counties  in  the  State  to  assume  this 
recreational  responsibility.  During  February  1964,  the  Berks  County  Commission- 
ers created  this  Board  and  since  that  time  the  County  Planning  Commission  has 
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provided  staff  services  to  it.  These  services  have  consisted  mainly  of  identify- 
ing, planning  and  estimating  costs  of  land  acquisition  along  the  Tulpehocken 
River  and  along  the  Antietcim  Creek.  In  both  of  these  projects,  PROJECT  70 
funds  will  be  used  to  match  local  funds  in  acquiring  the  land  in  fee  simple 
creating  a continuous  belt  of  public  open  space  between  the  proposed  Blue 
Marsh  reservoir  £ind  the  City  of  Reading  to  the  southeast  and  between  proposed 
Antietam  Lake  and  the  Schuylkill  River  to  its  southwest. 

The  Blue  Marsh  Reservoir,  northwest  of  Reading,  is  one  of  two  large 
reservoir  projects  being  planned  for  Berks  County  by  the  Delaware  River 
Commission  with  the  assistance  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  This  6,000  acre 
multi-purpose  reservoir  and  park  is  scheduled  for  completion  by  1971.  The 
second  large  reservoir  project,  the  proposed  Maiden  Creek  reservoir,  also  part 
of  the  Delaware  Basin  program,  is  located  northeast  of  Reading  above  the  City’s 
water  reservoir.  No  target  date  for  impoundment  of  this  reservoir  has  been 
set. 


French  Creek  State  Park  (6,020)  acres  and  Hopewell  (850  acres),  a 
Federal  Park,  are  located  in  southern  Berks  County.  9,200  acres  of  State 
Game  lands  and  830  acres  of  State  Forest  lands,  are  located  in  the  northern 
part  of  Berks  County.  This  has  given  Berks  County  about  three  times  as  much 
State  land  as  Lehigh  or  Northampton  Counties.  Though  Lehigh  does  not  have  any 
State  Parks  or  Forest  lands,  there  are  approximately  6,090  acres  of  State  Game 
land  along  Jordan  Creek  near  Blue  Mountain  along  the  northern  boundary  of 
Lehigh  County.  To  make  up  for  this  lack  of  park  lands  in  a densely  populated 
area,  the  Department  of  Forests  and  V^aters  will  provide  an  850  acre  Trexler 
State  Park  around  the  Corps  of  Engineers’  flood  control  reservoir  in  northern 
Lehigh  County.  This  park  is  to  be  completed  by  1972. 


Region  Two 

Existing  and  Proposed  Open  Space  in  Acres  - 1964 


Existing Proposed 


County 

State 

Forests 

Fish  and 
Game  Lands 

State 

Parks 

Local^ 

Fish  and 
Game  Lands 

State 

Parks 

Local^ 

Berks 

830 

9,150 

6,020 

910 

2,090 

6,030 

3,165 

Lehigh 

— 

6,090 

— 

2,620 

— 

850 

1,750 

Northampton 

— 

3,295 

720 

1,075 

360 

2,000 

10,610 

Region  Two 
Total 

18,535 

6,740 

4,605 

2,450 

8,880 

15,525 

Acres/1,000 
Persons  ^ 

— 

— 

9.6 

6.5 

— 

18.5 

23.8 

1.  B.O.R.  Survey  covered  Counties  and  the  following  local  government  units  - 
Cities  of  Allentown,  Bethlehem,  Easton  and  Reading. 


2.  Using  statements  of  interest  submitted  by  local  government  units  under 
PROJECT  70. 

3.  Using  1960  Census  and  State  Planning  Board’s  1980  projections. 
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locks  Island  Reservoir  and  National  Recreation  Area  will  only  be  8 - 
10  miles  away  from  the  northeastern  comer  of  Northampton  County,  and  will  be 
of  major  benefit  to  this  Region. 

Though  Allentown  and  Bethlehem  now  have  some  very  good  city  parks 
there  is  a growing  need  for  utilizing  matching  open  space  funds  under  PROJECT 
70  for  acquiring  external  open  lands  for  preservation  of  open  space  around 
the  metropolitan  core  planned  for  the  Allentown,  Bethlehem  and  Easton  urban 
area.  Because  Berks  County  is  larger  and  its  urban  area  limited  to  the  City 
of  Reading,  urban  pressures  on  agricultural  lands  are  not  as  great  as  in 
Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties.  Thus  there  is  more  time  for  Berks  to 
experiment  with  new  techniques  for  preservation  of  fertile  farmlands  and  scenic 
open  space.  One  approach  might  be  that  of  exclusive  agricultural  zoning, 
cinother  the  purchase  of  ’development  rights’  rather  than  fee  simple  as  required 
in  PROJECT  70. 


H . Public  Health 

Major  Regional  Region  Two  is  situated  astride  a wide  belt  of  lime- 

Healtli  Problems  stone  vdiich  passes  through  the  length  of  the  Region 

in  the  middle  of  the  Great  Valley.  Because  lime- 
stone is  soluble  in  water,  solution  channels  have 
been  carved  through  this  rock  permitting  easy  access 
of  surface  waters  to  the  ground  water  supply.  When 
improperly  treated  and  disposed  of,  sanitary  or  industnral  sewage  efiluents  can 
quickly  find  their  way  into  the  ground  water  reservoir  through  the  limestone 
solution  channels  and  pollute  the  ground  water  table.  This  pollution,  in 
effect,  eliminates  the  ground  water  reservoir  as  a source  of  domestic  supply. 

In  the  three  counties  of  Region  Two,  new  development  around  existing 
urban  centers  has  outpaced  the  extension  of  sewer  and  water  line  extensions . 
However,  many  boroughs  along  422  between  Reading  and  Lebanon  are  now  building 
sewage  disposal  plants  and  will  soon  be  in  a position  to  extend  these  facilities 
into  the  surrounding  townships.  In  the  meantime,  some  individuals  in  cormuni- 
ties  that  have  public  water  (almost  all  of  the  boroughs  in  the  Region)  have 
been  discharging  their  sewage  effluent  into  their  old  wells  which,  of  course, 
leads  directly  into  the  ground  water  reservoir.  This  practice  is  being 
stopped,  where  apparent,  by  the  State  Health  Department.  Vdiere  subdLviders  are 
allov/ed  to  put  in  septic  tanks,  they  mast  also  pur  in  carped  sewers  if  there  is 
a probability  that  sewers  will  be  extended  to  their  subdivision  in  the  future. 
Moreover,  they  must  tap  onto  existing  sewers  if  they  are  within  a certain 
distance  of  existing  sewer  lines.  Septic  tank  design,  soil  percolation,  and  lot 
size  must  also  be  approved  by  State  Health  Department  officials  as  adequate  for 
the  proper  disposal  of  sewage  effluents.  This  review  must  be  carried  out  before 
the  subdivider  can  sell  any  of  his  land  under  existing  subdivision  regulations 
covering  all  three  counties  in  Region  Two. 

As  watersheds  do  not  stop  at  municipal  boundaries.  State  Health 
officials  have  long  proposed  regional  groupings  of  communities  covering 
watersheds  and  utilizing  one  instead  of  many  sewage  disposal  plants.  Progress 
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in  this  direction  is  already  being  made  in  the  urban  area  around  the  City  of 
Reading  and  the  Joii’t  County  Planning  Commission  of  Lehigh  and  Northampton 
Counties  is  presently  undertaking  a sewer  and  water  study  of  their  part  of  the 
Region  with  State  Health  officials.  Regional  sewer  and  water  service  districts 
may  grow  out  of  their  studies. 


Surface  Water  One  of  the  major  problems  being  faced  along  the 

Pollution  eastern  border  of  Region  2 is  the  difference  in 

requirements  for  waste  treatment  between  Mew  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  Pennsylvania  requires  intermediate 
treatment  with  chlorination  while  New  Jersey  requires 
only  primary  treatment.  This  difference  creates  the 
impression  of  imposing  an  economic  hardship  on  municipal  rates  for  servicing 
utilities  and  on  industry  which,  at  times,  must  provide  its  own  supplemental 
treatment  \ifhen  located  in  Pennsylvania. 

Coopersburg  cUid  Wind  Gap  are  polluting  local  streams  with  their 
overworked  sanitary  sewage  system  as  are  the  two  dye  houses  located  on  Martin's 
Creek  with  their  industrial  sewage.  The  Bethlehem  steel  mill  also  occasionally 
releases  cyanides  strong  enough  to  cause  fish  kills  in  the  Lehigh  River. 
Similarly,  the  Reading  area  must  contend  with  the  release  of  florides  from  their 
beryllium  plants  as  well  as  the  sewage  discharge  from  their  storm  sewers.  The 
Sanitary  Water  Board,  however,  is  beginning  to  crack  down  on  these  surface 
pollution  problems  while  encouraging  the  formation  of  regional  sanitary  disposal 
systems.  Such  efforts  have  culminated  after  five  years  of  negotiations  in 
Allentown  and  eight  surrounding  townships  signing  a regional  sewage  disposal 
agreement  vdiich  will  alleviate  sewage  disposal  problems  in  the  urban  fringe 
of  Allentown.  Similarly,  Easton  is  hopeful  that  ten  toimships  will  join  it  in 
a regional  sewage  compact.  Though  many  hurdles  remain  to  be  overcome.  Region 
Two  is  beginning  to  develop  a system  of  regional  sewage  disposal  districts 
which  may  carry  over  into  other  services  and  facilities  as  well. 

Air  pollution  problems  created  by  the  disposal  of  fine  particles  of 
concrete  into  the  air  during  the  manufacture  of  concrete  is  found  in  the  belt 
of  concrete  manufacturers  located  in  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties.  As  with 
sewage  disposal  programs,  air  pollution  abatement  is  beginning  to  make  progress 
in  this  area.  This  is  exemplified  by  some  plants  in  this  area  that  have 
installed  filtering  systems  to  take  the  concrete  out  of  their  air  waste  disposal. 
Though  the  installation  of  such  a filtering  system  is  expensive  (approximately 
$3  million  dollars  per  plant)  Federal  funds  which  are  available  for  air 
pollution  abatement  substantially  reduce  the  financial  impact  on  the  individual 
plant. 
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I.  Education  Programs 

School  District  Between  April  1965  and  July  1966,  Region  Two  will 

Consolidation  consolidate  many  of  its  school  districts.  The 

present  93  districts  will  be  reduced  by  two  thirds 
to  only  35  future  districts.  Though  Act  299 
represents  a more  gradual  move  towards  larger  school 
districts  than  its  predecessor.  Act  561,  it  has 
nevertheless  made  giant  strides  towards  greater  efficiency  in  educational 
administration . 

All  of  Region  Two*s  County  School  Superintendents  voiced  the  opinion, 
however,  that  the  present  act  has  not  gone  far  enough  in  consolidating  school 
districts.  They  point  to  the  problem  of  transporting  students  by  bus  to 
distant  schools  when  a school  in  the  adjoining  school  district  is  nearer.  They 
have  also  pointed  to  the  problem  of  "half  annexation."  This  occurs  when 
portions  of  townships  annexed  by  adjoining  cities  or  boroughs  are  retained 
within  their  old  school  districts.  This  contibutes  to  a proliferation  of  over- 
lapping municipal  and  school  district  units,  each  with  their  own  taxing 
program.  In  addition,  county  school  superintendents  acknowledged  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  Bethlehem  district,  the  new  school  districts  in  Region 
Two  do  not  consolidate  city  and  suburban  school  districts,  thus  continuing 
to  accentuate  the  differences  between  the  city  and  the  suburbs.  The  County 
Superintendents  contend  that  many  of  these  problems  might  be  ameliorated  by  a 
single  county  school  district  supervised  by  the  County  Superintendent  with  a 
business  manager.  Under  such  a program,  it  was  thought,  better  facilities 
might  be  provided  for  administering  to  the  needs  of  the  various  age,  intelli- 
gence, and  the  interest  levels  of  the  county's  students. 

V/ith  all  the  effort  that  has  gone  into  consolidating  school  districts 
into  larger  more  efficient  districts,  it  is  still  possible  for  a portion  of 
any  school  district  to  petition  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  permission  to 
become  a separate  school  district.  In  this  case,  the  Court  fixes  the  school 
district  boundaries.  The  Lower  Mount  Bethel  independent  school  district  in 
Northampton  County  is  an  example  of  the  utilization  of  this  Section  241  of 
the  School  Code.  If  the  aim  of  the  State  is  to  further  the  consolidation  of 
school  districts,  instead  of  their  proliferation,  some  consideration  might 
be  given  to  eliminating  this  section  from  the  State  School  Code. 


Long  Range  School  In  common  with  most  areas  of  the  State,  school 

Site  and  Facility  districts  in  Region  Two  continue  to  operate 

Planning  independently  from  all  municipalities  and  most 

organizations  in  the  Region.  Some  of  the  dangers 
of  lack  of  coordination  inherent  in  such  independence 
have  been  mitigated  by  the  willingness  of  the 
Region's  county  planning  commissions'to  provide  technical  services  to  local 
school  districts. 

In  Berks  County,  school  district  maps  have  been  prepared  for  the 
County  Superintendent's  office  by  the  County  Planning  Commission,  while  the 
Joint  Planning  Commission  of  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties  has  assisted 
twelve  school  districts  in  their  census  programs  by  tabulating  and  storing 
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census  data,  forwarded  by  each  school  district.  Inventories  of  school  sites  and 
facilities  have  also  been  conducted  by  the  county  planning  commissions  in  Region 
Two.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  now  requires  comments  by  the  local  or 
the  county  planning  commission  on  all  proposed  school  sites.  This  is  one  step 
forward,  but  the  planning  commission  is  still  forced  into  the  position  of 
commenting  on  a site  that  has  already  been  chosen  by  the  local  school  district 
rather  than  having  the  opportunity  of  planning  along  with  them. 

Technical  High  School  planning  is  further  along  in  Berks  than  in 
Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties  where  such  planning  is  just  beginning.  For 
Technical  Training,  Berks  County  is  split  into  three  districts  with  the  City 
of  Reading  and  Muhlenberg  Township  north  of  the  City  forming  one  district  and 
the  areas  west  and  east  of  this  central  district  forming  the  second  and  third 
districts.  The  County  School  Superintendent  believes  that  by  July  of  1965, 
the  first  Technical  School  Director  will  have  been  hired  to  administer  the 
program  in  the  eastern  and  western  districts  of  the  County  and  that  by  1967, 
Technical  High  Schools  will  be  in  operation  in  each  of  these  districts.  The 
district  covering  the  City  and  Muhlenberg  Township  is  scheduled  to  be  the  last 
district  to  be  in  operation.  Plans  also  call  for  bussing  the  school  students 
from  their  home  schools  to  the  Technical  High  School  for  selected  technical 
courses. 


Higher  Berks  County  is  also  ahead  of  Lehigh  and  Northampton 

Education  Counties  in  Community  College  Planning.  A committee 

representing  Kutztown  State  College,  the  Pennsylvcinia 
State  University,  private  Colleges  and  the  Public 
School  system  has  been  created  to  study  the  needs  for 
higher  education  in  Berks  County  and  to  make  re- 
commendations for  improving  the  system.  Meanwhile,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  plans  to  expand  its  campus  in  Wyomissing  (where  177  students  are 
now  enrolled  in  a two  year  program)  to  a four  year  program  with  over  2,000 
students.  There  will,  therefore,  be  a need  to  coordinate  the  programs  offered 
in  the  various  colleges  in  order  not  to  compete  or  overlap. 

One  reason  why  Community  Colleges  have  not  been  promoted  in  Region 
Two  may  be  due  to  the  large  number  of  private  and  State  Colleges  already  located 
here.  The  1964-1965  enrollments  of  the  major  colleges  were:  Lafayette  (1,820), 
Lehigh  (4,130),  Kutztown  State  College  (2,800),  Moravian  (1,420),  Albright 
(1,290),  Muhlenberg  (1,670),  Cedar  Crest  (510)  and  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  in  Allentown  (146),  as  well  as  their  campus  in  Wyomissing  outside 
Reading.  In  many  of  these  colleges  and  universities,  plans  are  under  way  for 
expansion  and  broadening  of  their  programs  to  meet  the  anticipated  demand  for  a 
wider  range  of  college  education  courses.  Even  with  a growth  of  state  and 
private  college  facilities,  a demand  may  still  remain  for  the  services  that  a 
Community  College  can  perform.  This  is  recognized  by  many  of  the  private 
educational  institutions  in  this  Region. 
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J.  Transportation  Planning 

Existing  Regional  Though  developed  by  settlers  from  Philadelphia  with 

Highway  System  continued  close  ties  in  that  direction,  Region  Two 

is  on  the  outer  periphery  of  Megalopolis  with  an 
orientation  which  also  extends  towards  New  York  and 
Harrisburg  along  the  Great  Valley  rcute  south  of  the 
Blue  Mountain  ridge  line.  Interstate  78,  which 
traverses  this  Valley  has  come  to  serve  as  a major  transportation  route  carrying 
more  inter-regional  traffic  than  any  other  highway  in  Region  Two.  Fortunately 
for  Allentown,  Bethlehem  and  Easton,  this  highway  runs  very  close  to  the  northern 
boxmdary  of  their  growing  urban  area,  linking  them  with  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  A second  major  facility,  the  Northeast  extension  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike,  intersects  Route  78  only  a few  miles  west  of  Allentown  and  connects 
the  Region  with  Philadelphia  to  the  south  and  Scranton  and  Interstate  81  to 
Binghamton  and  Syracuse  in  New  York  to  the  north.  Already  this  portion  of 
Region  Two  has  the  beginnings  of  a good  inter-regional  highway  system  with 
these  Northeast-Southwest  and  North-South  limited  access  highways.  The  popula- 
tion center  of  Berks  County,  Reading,  is  perhaps  not  so  fortunate  as  it  is 
located  some  distance  from  the  major  inter-regional  highways.  Interstate  78  to 
its  north  and  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  to  its  south.  A new  four-lane  limited 
access  highway  (Interstate  Route  176)  has  recently  been  built  connecting 
Reading  with  the  Turnpike  and  cutting  travel  time  to  Philadelphia  by  at  least 
15  minutes.  By  contrast,  Reading’s  northern  Route  61  connecting  the  City  with 
Interstate  78  remains  a crowded  four-lane  divided  highway. 


Major  Highway  Because  Route  61  must  now  pass  through  Leesport  en 

Improvement  Proposals  route  to  Interstate  78,  a by-pass  around  that 

borough  is  proposed.  Even  with  such  improvements, 
the  capacity  of  this  highway  may  continue  to  decline. 
Because  Route  61  is  not  a limited  access  highway 
strip  commercial  development  is  occurring  along 
both  sides  all  the  way  from  Reading  to  Interstate  78  resulting  in  increased 
turning  movements  onto  and  off  of  the  highway.  Of  highest  priority  are 
proposals  for  improving  Route  222  from  Lancaster  to  Beading,  circling  north  of 
the  City  to  connect  with  old  Route  222  v^ich  would  be  similarly  upgraded  all 
the  way  east  to  Allentown.  Other  plans  call  for  a new  Route  422  starting  at 
Womelsdorf,  by-passing  Robesonia  and  Wernersville  to  the  north,  and  passing 
through  some  of  the  richest  farm  land  areas  in  the  County  to  connect  with  the 
Tulpehocken  River  route  through  Reading  to  old  422  beyond.  A parallel  route 
to  422  on  the  south  side  of  the  Schuylkill  River  has  been  proposed  to  relieve 
traffic  congestion  on  422, and  a new  route  to  Boyertown  has  been  suggested 
which  would  provide  better  access  between  that  growing  area  and  Reading.  Berks 
County  officials  believe  all  four  of  these  proposed  highways  are  important 
although  only  the  first  two  of  them  are  shown  on  the  Governor’s  new  multi- 
million dollar  State  highway  improvement  program. 

In  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties,  the  traffic  volume  on  Interstate 
78  is  already  high.  The  Ten  Year  Highway  Program  proposes  that  Interstate 
Highway  78  would  be  extended  eastward,  south  of  Allentown  and  Bethlehem  along 
the  base  of  South  Mountain  to  alleviate  traffic  congestion  on  Route  22.  This 
Route  would  interchange  with  a new  Route  611  southwest  of  Easton.  Two  east- 
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west  and  two  north-south  routes  forming  a grid  around  this  growing  urban  area 
will  give  it  good  access  to  markets  in  all  directions.  The  tentative  25  year 
local  highway  plan  contemplates  a "cement  route"  paralleling  Route  22  to  the 
north  and  connecting  Tatamy  on  new  611  to  Schnecksville  on  the  northeast 
extension  and  providing  better  access  to  the  cement  mining  areas  of  the  County. 
A new  scenic  route  "The  Blue  Mountain  Parkway"  is  also  proposed  which  would 
lie  along  the  south  slope  of  Blue  Mountain,  extending  from  the  Delaware  River, 
near  Portland,  west  across  Northampton,  Lehigh  and  Berks  Counties.  Within  the 
shorter  range,  the  Governor's  Six  Year  Highway  Improvement  Program  proposed 
two  major  facilities:  The  relocation  of  existing  Route  115  from  its  connection 
with  Route  209  near  Wind  Gap,  south  to  Route  22  west  of  Easton,  and  the  gradual 
improvement  of  Route  309  from  Allentown  northwest  to  Tamaqua  in  Schuylkill 
County. 


It  is  no  accident  that  Region  Two  is  well  advanced  in  its  long  range 
highway  planning.  Due  to  the  efforts  of  the  three  county  planning  commissions, 
the  planning  commissions  of  the  four  large  cities  of  the  Region  and  the  Highway 
Department's  Bureau  of  Advanced  Planning,  greater  local  understanding  of  the 
need  for  and  the  proper  location  of  new  highways  in  Region  Two  has  been 
achieved.  In  Berks  County,  a part  of  the  Liquid  Fuels  Tax  Fund  is  used  to  pay 
part  of  the  land  acquisition  costs  for  State  highways.  Even  though  this  type 
of  contribution  may  not  have  given  Berks  County  a higher  priority,  it  has 
speeded  up  its  highway  development  program  as  well  as  lowering  the  land  acquisi- 
tion costs. 


If  we  were  to  look  back  at  Pennsylvania  several 
centuries  from  now,  we  would  probably  label  the 
period  we  are  now  in  as  the  State  highway  building 
period.  Region  Two  is  no  exception  to  this. 

Already  Reading  has  a new  limited  access  highway 
connecting  its  central  business  district  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Schuylkill  River  with  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike.  Similarly, 
limited  access  routes  are  being  planned  for  the  Allentown-Bethlehem  urban 
complex  which  will  connect  the  core  of  these  communities  with  the  Interstate 
System.  In  Easton,  existing  Interstate  78  delineates  the  northern  boundary 
of  that  community  providing  immediate  access  to  Easton's  downtown  area. 

With  these  new  highways,  one  may  be  able  to  drive  to  the  center  of 
the  City  in  a short  period  of  time.  But  will  this  in  turn  create  traffic 
congestion  in  Region  Two's  central  business  districts  or  place  undue  strain 
on  its  limited  central  city  parking  facilities?  In  an  effort  to  plan  a 
workable  urban  highway  system,  the  four  cities  in  the  Region  are  now  working 
with  the  State  Highway  Department  on  transportation  studies:  collecting  and 
analyzing  data,  planning  and  testing  alternative  highway  solutions.  To  help 
them  with  this  work,  and  insure  overall  coordination  between  State  and  local 
plans, a well-known  traffic  consultant  (V/ilbur  Smith)  has  been  hired  by  the 
State  and  the  four  cities  involved.  In  addition,  each  of  the  four  cities  in 
the  Region  is  in  the  process  of  making  community  renewal  plans  which  include 
studies  of  downtown  automobile  access,  parking  and  public  transportation 
facilities. 
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The  large  amount  of  land  required  for  these  limited  access  highways 
and  interchanges  inevitably  remove  a significant  quantity  of  property  from 
each  city's  tax  base.  The  expectation  is  that  this  loss  will  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  renewed  commercial  development  as  central  business  districts 
gain  easier  metropolitan  access.  In  reality,  each  new  freeway  and  its  suburban 
interchanges  also  present  the  alternative  potential  of  commercial  dispersal 
of  central  city  economic  functions.  Considering  the  tremendous  impact  the 
detailed  decisions  on  highway  and  interchange  location  will  have  on  the  future 
form  of  these  urban  communities,  it  is  indeed  fortunate  that  the  county  and 
regional  planners  - with  their  well  defined  objectives  of  maintaining  a strong 
urban  core  - are  as  closely  associated  with  the  State  Highway  Department  as 
they  now  are  in  the  cooperative  effect  to  plan  the  Region’s  future  urban 
transportation  system. 

These  new  regional  highways  will  also  permit  a greater  number  of 
residents  in  Monroe,  Carbon  and  Schuylkill  Counties  to  commute  to  work  in 
Region  Two, where  good  labor  is  becoming  scarce, and  further  enhance  the  economic 
interdependence  of  communities  within  the  Region. 

The  future  development  of  industrial  sites  will  undoubtedly  take 
place  at  the  focus  of  the  highway  system,  near  the  existing  urban  areas 
especially  in  the  Allentown-Bethlehem  area.  In  contrast,  the  proposed  Blue 
Mountain  Route  would  draw  tourist  related  activities  into  the  northern  part 
of  the  Region  and  the  improvement  to  Route  115  will  facilitate  access  from 
the  Region  to  the  Poconos  and  the  nearby  Tock's  Island  National  Recreation  Area 


K.  Central  City  Planning 

Throughout  the  State,  almost  every  central  city  has 
shared  the  common  recent  experience  of  a declining 
population,  and  falling  tax  base  as  commerce  and 
industry  moved  out  to  the  suburbs.  In  Region  Two, 
Bethlehem  and  Allentown  appear  to  be  successfully 
resisting  these  trends  in  several  important  respects 

Both  the  above  cities  have  had  enough  undeveloped  land  within  their 
borders  to  enable  them  to  continue  adding  new  residential  construction.  Both 
have  also  annexed  400-500  acres  during  the  1950' s,  thus  experiencing  continued 
population  growth  and  relative  high  standards  of  housing.  However,  the 
prospects  of  future  annexation  are  rapidly  decreasing  as  adjoining  townships 
achieve  'first  class'  status  and  the  veto  power  over  annexation  which  this 
confers. 


Central  City 

Development 

Trends 


Although  Easton  annexed  nearly  100  acres  of  land  between  1954  and 
1964,  it  has  not  been  able  to  counter-act  the  general  population  exodus  from 
the  City.  Reading  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  pursued  an  active  annexation 
program  since  the  1930' s.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  this  City  has  lost  over 
11,000  in  population  between  1950  and  1960. 
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Central  City  Trends 


Population 

Dilapidated  &■ 

Change 

Deteriorating 

Citv 

1950  - 1960 

Housing  1960 

Allentown 

+ 1,591  (+1%) 

8% 

Bethlehem 

+ 9,068  (+14%) 

10% 

Easton 

- 3,677  (-Wo) 

34% 

Reading 

-11,143  (-10^) 

14% 

Central  City  Trends 


City 

Change  in 

Real  Property 
1960-1963 
(Millions) 

Manufacturing 
Job  Char'ges 
1957-1963 

Change  in 
Retail  Sales 
JQ58-1963 
(Millions) 

Allentown 

+ $7.3  (+2%) 

- 1,724  (-  7%) 

+$34  (+17^) 

Bethlehem 

+$26.7  (+9^) 

-11,076  (-38^) 

+$  9 (+11^) 

Easton 

-$0.7  (-1^) 

- 1,526  (-19^) 

-$10  (-15^) 

Reading 

+$  4.6  (+2%) 

- 1,441  (-  6%) 

+$  2 (+  1%) 

Generally  the  real  estate  values  for  the  central  cities  have  increased 
with  the  exception  of  Easton  where  business  and  industries  have  moved  out  of  the 
City  and  where  over  34%  (two  and  one  half  times  as  high  a proportion  as  any 
other  city  in  the  Region)  of  the  housing  in  that  City  was  classified  in  1960  as 
either  dilapidated  or  deteriorating.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectnmi, 

Bethlehem  grew  nearly  four  times  as  much  in  real  estate  value  between  1960-1963 
as  any  other  city  in  the  Region  due,  in  part,  to  the  construction  of  Bethlehem 
Steel’s  new  multi-million  dol?.ar  Homer  Research  Laboratory  on  top  of  South 
Mountain.  Even  though  approximately  1,000  new  employees  work  in  thj s laboratory, 
over  11,000  jobs  have  been  lost  due  to  Bethlehem  Steel’s  automation  program  and 
the  general  decentralization  of  factories  and  businesses.  In  those  instances 
where  real  property  values  have  increased,  we  find  new  industrial  subdivisions 
and  industrial  or  commercial  e>cpansion  taking  place  outside  of  the  central 
business  district.  Allentown,  hcv;^ever,  has  been  able  to  combat  this  general 
State-wide  trend  through  an  aggressive  merchandizing  program  coupled  with 
convenient  parking  sites  spotted  throughout  the  central  business  district.  As 
a result,  its  retail  sales  have  increased  as  much  as  17  per  cent  over  the  last 
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five  years.  However,  the  long  term  prospect  indicates  growing  commercial 
competition  from  the  suburbs.  Max  Hess,  Allentown  and  the  Region's  most 
active  downtown  department  store  has  purchased  land  near  the  proposed  $7 
million  dollar  Seventh  Street  shopping  center  site  outside  the  City.  If  Hess 
develops  a new  store  in  the  suburbs,  central  Allentown  will  suffer.  Already 
central  business  district  assessed  valuations  have  declined  in  all  central 
cities  of  Region  Two  as  the  core  of  these  cities  have  grown  older. 


In  an  effort  to  revitalize  the  core  of  the  four 
central  cities  of  the  Region,  each  city  has 
embarked  on  community  renewal  programs  utilizing 
federal  and  local  funds.  At  the  present  time, 
Allentown,  Bethlehem  and  Reading  are  in  the  middle 
of  their  community  renewal  program  studies, while 
Easton  has  completed  this  task.  As  mentioned  previously  in  this  report,  the 
four  central  cities  of  Region  Two  are  also  studying  and  analyzing  their  traffic 
problems  and  will  be  producing  comprehensive  traffic  plans  within  the  next 
three  years.  In  the  Lehigh-Northampton  County  area,  it  appears  that  coordinated 
develojsnent  planning  will  emphasize  the  role  of  regional  shopping  center  for 
Allentown.  With  the  help  of  the  Historic  Bethlehem  Corporation,  local  officials 
hope  to  obtain  areas  of  historic  interest  in  the  old  Moravian  sector  of 
Bethlehem  near  the  Moravian  College,  Combined  with  the  city  civic  center  with  its 
governmental,  cultural,  and  recreational  facilities, these  historic  sites  should 
make  Bethlehem  the  cultural  center  for  the  two  cities. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  1950' s,  city  officials  of  the  four 
central  cities  of  Region  Two  began  to  realize  that  urban  redevelopment  was 
necessary  if  their  cities  were  to  survive.  As  a consequence,  city  redevelopment 
authorities  were  established  in  Reading,  Allentown,  Bethlehem  and  Easton,  Since 
that  time  Easton  has  embarked  on  five  different  projects  covering  35  acres  of 
that  City,  tearing  down  dilapidated  structures  and  selling  the  land  to  private 
land  developers  and  to  the  public  housing  authority  for  the  new  housing  sorely 
needed  by  this  City.  In  Allentown,  the  new  County  Court  House  and  City  Hall 
share  part  of  a 16  acre  renewal  project  area  with  new  residential  and  motel 
construction.  In  Bethlehem,  seven  projects  are  underway  covering  142  acres  of 
land  where  historical  Moravian  renovations  are  underway  and  cleared  land  will 
be  used  for  the  new  civic  center,  expansion  of  Lehigh  University  and  public 
housing.  Of  particular  importance  to  Bethlehem  will  be  the  clearance  of 
Northampton  Heights,  a blighted  area  of  the  City  next  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Plant  which  plans  to  expand  into  this  area  with  two  modem  steel  furnaces. 

Until  the  last  two  years,  Reading  has  not  had  an  active  urban  renewal  program. 
With  a change  in  the  City  administration,  a new  Executive  Director  of  the  re- 
development authority  and  the  establishment  and  staffing  of  a Bureau  of 
Planning  coordination  under  the  Mayor,  the  program  has  progressed  from  small 
projects  aimed  at  providing  off  street  parking  areas  to  the  planning  of  larger 
projects  for  parks,  governmental,  commercial  and  industrial  uses.  Under  this 
program,  115  acres  of  land  is  now  in  various  stages  of  planning  and  execution. 
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Though  urban  transportation  and  central  city  renewal 
plans  will  be  completed  for  all  four  cities  within 
the  next  two  years,  it  is  still  too  early  to  evaluate 
their  influence  on  long  term  development  trends. 

Urban  renewal,  one  important  tool  among  several, 
is  being  used  extensively  to  provide  better  highway 
access  to  the  central  city  and  as  a means  of  acquiring  land  for  downtown  uses 
that  wish  to  expand.  This  is  quite  different  from  the  original  purpose  of  this 
program  which  was  limited  to  the  replacement  of  substandard  housing.  Though  the 
program  has  changed  somewhat,  the  immensity  of  the  problem  makes  it  virtually 
impossible  to  renew  all  slum  properties,  within  a reasonable  time  period, unless 
larger  areas  are  renewed  during  each  project.  It  would  also  help  if  more 
emphasis  could  be  placed  on  enforcing  existing  codes  and  ordinances  to  maintain 
the  healthy  parts  of  the  City  strengthened.  Of  prime  importance  will  be  a 
better  understanding  between  the  cities  and  their  suburbs  on  sharing  the  costs 
of  providing  the  necessary  utilities  and  services  to  suburban  areas.  With 
middle  income  population,  retail  trade  and  industries  moving  to  the  suburbs, 
leaving  behind  the  low  income  and  minority  groups,  the  City  will  continue  to 
depend  upon  technical  and  financial  assistance  in  adjusting  to  these  new 
conditions. 


Evaluation  of 

Central  City 

Programs 


L.  County  and  Regional  Planning  Programs 

Function  of  County  County  and  Regional  Planning  is  as  advanced  in  Region 

and  Regional  Planning  Two  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  State.  This  achieve- 

ment has  been  fairly  recent  as  Berks  County 
established  its  County  Planning  Commission  in  1958. 
Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties  did  not  establish 
their  individual  and  Joint  County  Planning  Commission 
until  1961. 

Prior  to  this  time,  the  Cities  of  Reading  (1914),  Easton  (1913), 
Allentown  (1915)  and  Bethlehem  (1918)  had  established  their  own  planning 
commissions  which  lay  dormant  except  for  brief  periods  of  activity  until  the 
1960*s.  Reading  and  Easton  now  have  comprehensive  plans  which  are  being  revised. 
Bethlehem  and  Allentown  do  not. 

The  Joint  County  Planning  Commission  covering  Lehigh  and  Northampton 
Counties  has  developed  a comprehensive  plan  which  was  published  in  1964.  The 
Berks  County  Planning  Commission  is  not  far  behind  as  it  plans  to  publish  its 
sketch  plan  report  during  the  month  of  April  and  complete  its  Master  Plan 
Report  by  October  1966.  In  the  meantime.  The  Joint  County  Planning  Commission 
is  moving  ahead  into  a community  facilities  study  for  their  two  county  area. 

In  their  area,  over  50^  of  all  the  municipalities  have  zoning  or  subdivision 
regulation  controls,  but  few  have  undertaken  comprehensive  planning  studies. 

In  Berks  County  over  75^  of  the  communities  have  zoning  or  subdivision  controls, 
but  here  too  few  have  yet  undertaken  comprehensive  planning  studies. 

The  Joint  Planning  Commission  of  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties  is 
basically  a recommendatory  body  to  the  two  individual  county  planning 
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commissions  and  their  respective  County  Commissioners.  Coordination  between 
the  two  counties  is  assured  by  the  joint  committee  of  ten  people,  four  from 
each  of  the  two  County  Planning  Commissions  and  one  County  Commissioner  from 
each  county.  Apparently  this  form  of  a regional  planning  commission  has 
worked  because  each  county's  Planning  Commission  has  adopted  similar  sub- 
division regulations.  Planning  coordination  with  Berks,  as  well  as  with  Bucks 
and  Montgomery  Counties  has  been  maintained  by  monthly  luncheons  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area  with  the  other  county  planning  staff  Executive  Directors. 

In  the  Lehigh-Northampton  area,  the  Joint  Planning  Commission 
published  its  two  county  plan  in  1964  and  is  now  in  the  process  of  helping  to 
carry  it  out.  The  best  prospects  for  inplementing  this  regional  plan  are 
thought  to  depend  upon  the  regional  planning  staff's  capacity  to  provide 
continuous  technical  assistance  and  guidance  to  local  cities,  boroughs  and 
townships  in  the  preparation  of  individual  municipal  plcins  and  zoning  ordinances. 
In  Berks  County,  private  planning  consultants  do  all  of  the  local  planning  work 
but  are  supervised  by  the  county  planning  commission.  In  both  Berks,  and  the 
Lehigh-Northampton  areas,  the  respective  planning  staffs  agree  that  a county 
or  regional  comprehensive  plan  is  a necessary  first  step  before  local  municipal 
plans  can  be  effectively  coordinated,  Berks  County  planners  believe,  however, 
that  a mutual  trust  can  develop  between  private  consultants  and  the  county 
staff  which  enables  the  consultants  to  represent  the  best  interests  of  the 
county  as  a vdiole  as  well  as  the  individual  municipalities.  The  Lehigh- 
Northampton  County  Planning  staff  believes  on  the  other  hand  that  their  own 
needs  for  a more  detailed  knowledge  of  their  county  and  closer  working  relation- 
ship between  county  and  local  interest  groups  are  best  served  by  providing 
direct  county  planning  advisory  service  to  the  municipalities. 


Accomplishments  The  prime  objective  of  the  Joint  Planning  Commission 

to  Date  during  the  first  few  years  of  its  operation  was  to 

develop  a regional  plan  for  the  two  county  area  to 
serve  as  a framework  for  local  planning  projects. 
During  this  time  the  Joint  Planning  Commission's 
staff  concentrated  on  completing  the  regional  study 
before  becoming  involved  in  local  planning  studies.  A few  local  projects  had 
to  be  undertaken,  however,  because  of  urgent  need.  Most  of  these  concerned 
specific  city  and  borough  studies,  among  which  was  Easton's  central  business 
district  revitalization  plan.  A great  deal  of  staff  time  has  also  been  spent 
setting  up  local  planning  workshops  and  regional  planning  meetings.  In  addition 
to  publishing  a comprehensive  plan  for  the  two  county  area,  the  Joint  Planning 
Commission  has  devoted  a great  deal  of  thought  to  developing  a two  county 
electric  data  processing  center  on  a pilot  project  basis.  The  Joint  County 
Planning  Commission  has  cooperated  with  twelve  local  school  districts  by  utiliz- 
ing this  data  center  to  tabulate  the  results  of  a census  undertaken  by  the 
school  districts.  The  data  center  has  also  been  used  to  provide  current  infor- 
mation on  land  use,  building  conditions,  building  activity,  population  character- 
istics and  other  pertinent  information. 

In  Berks  County,  the  county  planning  staff  is  engaged  in  preparing  a 
comprehensive  county  plan  which  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  by  October  1966. 
During  1963,  twenty  municipalities  requested  and  received  local  planning 
assistance  aid  from  the  county  planning  commission  on  specific  public  improve- 
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ments.  Over  55  subdivision  plats  were  also  reviewed  during  1963,  and  ten 
information  news  letters  and  bulletins  published. 


Cooperation  between  county  and  city  planning  staffs 
in  Region  Two  has  gone  a long  way  towards  smoothing 
over  the  traditional  stresses  between  city  and  county 
governments.  In  Berks,  the  county  planning  staff 
now  has  frequent,  contacts  with  the  city  planning 
coordinator  over  matters  of  common  concern  and  in 
Lehigh  and  Northampton, the  three  city  planning  staffs  of  Allentown,  Bethlehem 
and  Easton  work  closely  with  the  two  county  Joint  Planning  Commission.  The 
four  city  redevelopment  authority  staffs  have  also  called  periodically  on  the 
county  planning  staffs  for  planning  assistance.  Coordination  of  many  programs 
with  county  planning  is  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  in  Berks  County  the 
County  Planning  Commissioners  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  identification 
with  and  leadership  of  various  county  interest  groups.  By  appointing  prominent 
individuals  representing  labor,  industry,  agriculture,  city  banking,  real 
estate  and  other  county  interests,  the  County  Commissioners  hoped  to  create  a 
County  Planning  Commission  that  would  serve  as  a forum  for  planning  action  in 
the  county.  The  planning  staffs  in  the  three  counties  of  Region  Two  also  make 
frequent  contacts  with  industrial  development,  city  and  rural  interest  agencies 
and  groups  providing  coordination  at  that  level. 

The  dominant  long  term  objective  of  county  planning  in  Region  Two 
is  that  of  encouraging  future  residential,  industrial  and  commercial  development 
to  locate  within  existing  urban  areas  where  services  already  exist  or  can 
easily  be  extended,  and  to  minimize  current  trends  towards  decentralized 
scatteration  of  urban  functions  over  the  adjoining  countryside. 

In  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties  the  primary  emphasis  concerns 
the  Joint  Planning  Commission's  efforts  to  concentrate  urban  growth  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  create  a single  20  mile-long  metropolitan  city  of  the  future 
encompassing  the  present  areas  of  Allentown,  Bethlehem  and  Easton.  In  Berks 
County,  the  initial  objective  has  been  that  of  identifying  prime  agricultural 
lands  and  preserving  these  from  scattered  urban  development.  Opposite  as 
these  approaches  may  seem  they  appear  to  be  so  complementary  to  each  other 
that  one  wonders  whether  either  policy  alone  can  be  as  effective  as  would 
their  combination. 

In  policy  implementation,  Berks  County's  current  efforts  to  design 
a model  'exclusive'  agricultural  zoning  ordinance  for  municipal  use  is  certainly 
of  more  than  county  or  regional  interest.  Of  perhaps  even  greater  significance 
is  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties'  efforts  to  devise  more  positive  planning 
tools  for  carrying  out  their  urban  core  objectives  than  the  somewhat  negative 
controls  of  zoning.  One  of  these  tools  concerns  the  planned  location  of 
highway  interchanges  as  a stimulant  to  development.  Another  envisions  the 
possibility  of  guiding  the  location  of  urban  growth  by  pre-planning  water  and 
sewer  facilities  on  a watershed  and  regional  basis  prior  to  development  demand. 
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REGION  TWO  INTERVIEWS 
MARCH  25  - APRIL  2,  1965 


BERKS  COUNTY 

Harry  Barrell 

Jacob  Bowers 

Mrs.  B.  Borelli 
Thomas  Cadmus 
William  Cassidy 
George  Fasic 

James  F.  Halderman 
William  B.  Herbein 
David  R.  Keifer 
Charles  E.  Kirk 

Leon  Kuchinski 

G.  Frank  Minnich 

Ted  Moore 

Carl  H.  Simmons 
Stanley  Tobias 

Hon.  Peter  Yonavick 

Junior  Planner,  Berks  County  Planning  Commission 

Assistant  Director,  Berks  County  Planning  Commission 
Director,  Berks  County  Dutch  Tourist  Association 

Executive  Director,  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Director,  Berks  County  Manufacturing  Association 

Executive  Director,  Berks  County  Planning  Commission 

Berks  County  Agricultural  Extension  Agent 

Berks  County  School  Superintendent 

Dir.,  Bureau  of  Planning  Coordination,  City  of  Reading 
Conservationist,  Soil  Conservation  Service 

State  Supervising  Sanitarian,  Berks  County 

Berks  County  Highway  Engineer 

Executive  Director,  United  Community  Services,  Berks  Co. 
Executive  Director,  City  of  Reading  Redevelopment  Authority 
Berks  County  Assessor 

Chairman,  Berks  County  Commissioners 

LEHIGH  COUNTY 

Fred  Bielefield 
Francis  Cosgrove 
Glenn  Ellenberger 
James  Kelly 

E.  J.  Kresge 

Frank  Leddich 

Sam  Parsons 

Claude  D.  Peters 
Roderic  P.  Terry 
John  Trauch 

Associate  Director,  Joint  County  Planning  Commission 
Director,  Lehigh  Valley  Community  Services 

Agricultural  Extension  Agent  for  Lehigh  County 

Executive  Director,  Allentown  City  Planning  Commission 
Assistant  Lehigh  County  Assessor 

Lehigh  County  School  Superintendent 

Director,  Allentown  Tourist  and  Convention  Bureau 

Executive  Director,  Joint  County  Planning  Commission 
Executive  Director,  Redevelopment  Authority,  Allentown  City 
Director,  Industrial  Development  Corporation 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

Lyon  Borden 

Ex.  Dir.,  Easton  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Augustine  C.  Concilio  Ex.  Dir.,  City  of  Bethlehem  Redevelopment  Authority 


Joseph  C.  Dowell 
Harry  Eberhart 
Howard  Hess 

Paul  Labar 

Sam  Lewis 

Raymond  Todd 

Harry  Trend 

James  Ward 

Ex.  Dir.,  City  of  Easton  Redevelopment  Authority 

Planning  Director  for  City  of  Easton 

Director,  Industrial  Commission  of  Northampton  County 
Northampton  County  Assessor 

Agricultural  Extension  Agent  for  Northampton  County 
Northampton  County  School  Superintendent 

Secretary,  Northampton  County  Visitors  Council 

Executive  Director,  Bethlehem  City  Planning  Commission 

REGIONAL  OFFICES 

R.  B.  Darrall 

John  Durr 

J.  K.  Hambright 

Regional  Sanitarian,  Pennsylvania  Dept,  of  Health 

Regional  Sanitary  Engineer,  Pennsylvania  Dept,  of  Health 

Air  Pollution  Control  Engineer,  Penna.  Dept,  of  Health 

Rudolf  Koening  Labor  Market  Analyst,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 

Donald  Shellenberger  Labor  Market  Analyst,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
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SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  - NATIONAL 


U.S.  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 

U.  S.  Dep’t  of  Agriculture 

Agriculture  Statistics,  Annual 
Pennsylvania  Forest  Statistics,  1956 

U.  S.  Dep’t  of  Commerce  - Bureau  of  the  Census 

Census  of  Agriculture  - Counties  and  State  Economic  Areas, 

Part  2 Middle  Atlantic  States,  1950 
Census  of  Agriculture  - Pennsylvania  Counties,  1959,  1954 
Census  of  Retail  Trade,  Pennsylvania,  1963 
Census  of  Housing,  Pennsylvania , 1960 
Census  of  Manufacturing,  Pennsylvania,  1958 
Census  of  Population,  1960,  1950,  etc, 

1.  Journey  to  Work 

2.  Number  of  Inhabitants,  Pennsylvania 

3.  General  Population  Characteristics,  Pennsylvania 

4.  General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics,  Pennsylvani 

5.  Detailed  Characteristics,  Pennsylvania 

U.  S.  Dep't  of  Commerce  & U.  S.  Dep’t  of  Health,  Education  & V/elfare 
County  Business  Patterns,  1959 

U.  S.  Dep’t  of  Interior 

Minerals  Yearbook  - Area  Reports,  Vol.  3,  Annual 
Urban  Renewal  Administration 

Urban  Planning  Assistance  Program  Project  Directory,  Annual 


OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 


Bogue,  Donald  J.  and  Beale,  Calvin  L. 

Economic  Areas  of  the  United  States,  1961 


National  Planning  Association 

Economic  Outlook  for  1964,  November  1963 
Regional  Economic  Projections  Series,  1962 
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SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  - STATE 


PENNSYLVANIA  PUBLICATIONS 

Penna.  Dep’t  of  Agriculture 

Pennsylvania  Crops  and  Livestock  Summary,  Annual 

Penna.  Dep't  of  Conanerce 

Pennsylvania  Forest  Potential,  1957 

Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development  Authority  Summary 

Report  No.  17,  Loan  Activities,  July  31,  1956  to  June  30,  1964 

Pennsylvania  Transportation  Resources,  1963 

Penna.  Dep’t  of  Coininerce  Penna.  Dep’t  of  Forests  and  Waters 

Chemical  Quality  of  Surface  Waters  in  Pennsylvania,  1963 

Penna.  Dep’t  of  Highways  - Automotive  Safety  Foundation 

Arterial  Transport  System  for  Pennsylvania,  1965 

Six  Year  Improvement  Program,  July  1,  1965-June  30,  1971,  1965 

Penna.  Dep’t  of  Internal  Affairs 

Atlas  of  Pennsylvania  Mineral  Resources,  Pt  1,  Limestones  and 
Dolomites  of  Pennsylvania,  1964 
County  Industry  Reports,  Annual 

Directory  of  the  Mineral  Industry  in  Pennsylvania,  1965 
Employment  Statistics  in  Pennsylvania  for  Selected  Years.  l‘^19-1961, 
1963 

Industrial  Census  of  Pennsylvania,  Biennial 

Industrial  Directory  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Triennial 
Local  Government  Financial  Statistics^,  Annual 
Pennsylvania  Statistical  Abstract,  Annual 

Penna.  State  Planning  Board 

Capital  Program,  1965-1971,  1965 

Economic  Atlas  of  Pennsylvania,  1964 

Population  of  Pennsylvania:  Projections  to  1980,  1963 

Population  of  Pennsylvania:  A Social  Profile,  1963 

Public  Land  in  Pennsylvania,  1964 

Penna,  State  Tax  Equalization  Board 

Market  Value  of  Taxable  Real  Property,  Annual 


OTHER  STATE  PUBLICATIONS 

Oxford  University  Press 

Pennsylvania,  A Guide  to  the  Keystone  State,  1940 

Penna.  Association  of  Soil  Conservation  Districts  Directors 
Conservation  Needs  Inventory,  1959 
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Penna.  State  University  - College  of  Agriculture 

Data  on  Pennsylvania  Farms  by  State  and  Counties,  1960 

Penna.  State  University  - College  of  Mineral  Industries 

Historical  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania's  Mineral  Industries,  1759-1955 , 

1957 

Stevens,  Sylvester  K, 

Pennsylvania  the  Keystone  State,  Historical  Vol. , 1956 
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Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Comprehensive  Plan  Phase  I,  March  28,  1962 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

Report  on  Comprehensive  Survey  of  the  Water  Resources 

of  the  Delaware  Basin,  Appendix  I,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BERKS  COUNTY 

Berks  County  Park  Board 

Annual  Report.  Reading,  Pennsylvania  1964 
Berks  County  Planning  Commission,  Reading,  Pennsylvania 


Annual  Reports,  1960-1965 


An  Open  Space  Program  for  Berks  County,  1961 
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NOTE 


The  follov/ing  report  represents  a "Staff  Working  Paper" 
which  is  being  distributed  to  State  departments,  bureaus  and  local 
county  development  leaders  in  the  hope  that  any  factual  data  which 
may  have  been  overlooked  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
State  Planning  Board  staff. 

The  Regional  Development  Reconnaissance  represents  the 
first  stage  of  preparing  a Comprehensive  State  Development  Plan, 
enabling  the  insights  of  local  and  regional  development  trends 
and  opportunities  to  be  reflected  in  that  effort. 
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REGION  3 


PART  I - DEVELOPMENT  TRENDS 


A . REGIONi\L  SETTING 


Common  Characteristics 

of  the  Region  The  three  northeastern  counties  of  Region  3,  V/ayne, 

Pike  and  Monroe  make  up  the  famous  Pocono  recreation  area. 
Although  the  namesake  - the  Pocono  Mountains  - is  confined 
to  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Region  they  connote  the 
recreational  theme  to  a much  larger  area  in  these  three 
counties. 

The  Pocono  and  the  Moosic  Mountains  to  the  north 
define  the  western  boundary  of  the  Region,  while  the  southern 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  steep  ridge  of  Kittatinny  Mountain. 
The  entire  eastern  boundary,  for  over  100  miles,  is  formed  by 
the  Delaware  River. 

Except  for  narrow  flood  plains  along  the  Delaware 
most  of  the  Region  is  a highly  dissected  plateau,  sloping 
from  the  higher  elevations  of  the  aforementioned  mountains, 
eastward  to  the  Delaware  River  Valley.  This  river  has  cut  a 
"V"  shaped  valley  with  steep  banks  in  many  places  forming  a 
high  escarpment.  Where  the  river  has  cut  through  the 
Kittatinny  Ridge  this  escarpment  rises  to  1500  feet,  adding 
to  the  scenic  grandeur  of  world  famous  Delaware  VJater  Gap. 

The  topography  of  this  plateau  is  quite  rugged 
having  been  scoured  by  glacial  ice.  The  principal  results 
of  this  were  the  formation  of  hundreds  of  lakes  due  to 
disruption  of  internal  drainage.  Coupled  with  the  shallow 
and  rocky  soils  much  of  the  Region  is  subject  to  poor  drain- 
age and  flooding  and  many  swamps  abound. 

Geography  has  played  an  important  role  in  shaping 
the  economy  of  the  Region.  Rocky  soils,  rugged  terrain  and 
short  growing  season  have  placed  severe  limits  on  agricul- 
tural development.  These  same  factors  coupled  with  poor 
accessibility  and  a dearth  of  mineral  resources  have  inhibited 
industrial  development.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scenic  values 
of  mountain  and  lakes  have  provided  this  area  a base  for  its 
major  recreation  and  resort  industry.  The  Delaware  River, 
the  Pocono  Mountains  and  more  recently  the  mountain  lakes 
have  provided  the  nucleus  for  this  expanding  and  important 
industry. 


Geographical  location  has  tended  to  isolate  the 
Region  from  the  mainstream  of  economic  activity.  The  coal 
mining  and  industrial  areas  of  the  Lackawanna  and  Lehigh 
valleys  are  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  forested  areas  of  Region 
3 to  the  east  and  north.  Located  on  the  fringes  of  these 
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PART  I - DEVELOPMENT  TRENDS 

Regional 

Relationships 

A.  REGIONAL  SETTING 

areas  as  well  as  on  the  periphery  of  the  State,  the  Region  has 
escaped  both  good  and  bad  influences  that  would  accrue  from 
better  communications. 

Although  the  Delaware  River  presents  both  a physical 
and  political  barrier  to  interstate  commerce,  Hancock  and  Port 
Jervis,  New  York,  play  important  roles  to  residents  of  eastern 
Wayne  and  Pike  Counties  both  as  a source  of  jobs  and  as  trading 
centers.  Half  Pike  County's  labor  force  works  outside  the 
county  - largely  in  Port  Jervis,  and  the  absence  of  New  York 

State  retail  sales  taxes  in  the  latter  city  is  at  least 
partially  responsible  for  the  fact  that  while  retail  sales 
increased  by  IQffo  between  1958-1963  in  the  rest  of  Region  3,  they 
declined  in  Pike  County.  Several  school  districts  in  Wayne 

County  even  send  their  children  to  Hancock  schools. 

Natural 

Resources 

Without  any  mineral  resources  of  economic  significance, 
with  its  extensive  woodlands  thoroughly  cut  over  and  with  poor 
soils,  the  principal  natural  resources  of  economic  potential 
will  continue  to  be  the  woods,  the  hills,  the  streams  and  the 
lakes.  These  geographical  features  will  continue  to  provide 
the  attraction  for  development,  and  like  other  natural  resources 
are  subject  to  exhaustion  and  exploitation.  Recognition  of 
their  role  in  the  Regional  economy  will  require  conservation 
and  preservation  if  they  are  to  last. 

Effect  of  Environment 

on  Future  Pattern  I7ith  a well  established  tradition  as  a playground  for 


of  Development 

urban  d'^^fellers  and  with  planned  highway  improvements  these 
recreational  resources  will  be  heavily  taxed  in  the  near  future. 
Every  lake  in  the  Region  and  long  stretches  along  the  Delaware 
will  be  the  primary  targets  of  the  land  developers.  So  far  the 
current  boom  in  vacation  home  development  has  been  confined 
largely  to  Monroe  and  Pike  Counties,  affecting  only  the  southern 
part  of  I7ayne  County  around  Lake  Wallenpaupack . But  the 
presence  of  glaciated  lakes  (around  which  such  development  takes 
place)  throughout  Wayne  County  suggests  that  the  course  of 
future  extension  of  this  form  of  recreation  will  be  northward 
as  fast  as  better  highway  access  permits.  The  two  proposed 
interstate  highways  across  the  Region  and  their  proposed  inter- 
changes will  open  up  large  areas  to  development,  and  at  the 
same  time,  bring  the  manufacturing  employment  centers  in  adjoin- 
ing New  Jersey,  New  York,  Allentown-Bethlehem  and  the  Scranton- 
IVilkes-Barre  areas  within  commuting  range  of  residents  of 

Region  Three. 
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PART  I - DEVELOPMENT  TRENDS 


B . POPULATION  TRENDS 


Over-all 

Regional  Growth  The  Region's  1963  population  of  80,600  represents 

less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  State's  total  for  the  same  year. 
Recent  years  have  seen  an  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  growth. 
From  per  decade  in  the  1940 's  the  rate  has  increased  to  what 
would  be  an  almost  15^  increase  during  the  1960 's  if  present 
trends  continue.  Since  1950  these  rates  have  exceeded  the 
State's  rate  of  growth  and  if  present  rates  continue,  the  Region 
will  be  one  of  the  fastest  growing  Regions  of  the  State. 


Region  3 


Regional  Population 


Population  1940 
1950 
1960 


67,188  1963  80,623 
70,676  1970  88,200 
76,962  1970  87,000 


(current  estimates) 
(current  trends) 
(P.S.P.B.  projections) 


Components  of  Regional  Growth 
(per  decade)  1940-1950  1950-1960 


Natural  Increase 
Net  Migration 
Total  Change 
Per  Cent  Change 


+ 3,284 
+ 204 
+ 3,488 
+ 5.2^ 


+ 5,219 
+ 1,067 
+ 6,286 
+ 8.9^ 


1960-1963 

+ 5,430 
+ 5,830 
+11,260 
+ 14.5^ 


V/hereas  both  Monroe  and  Wayne  started  with  equal 
population  in  1940  there  was  a 12,000  difference  by  1962.  This 
difference  reflects  the  declining  farm  economy  in  V/ayne  County 
contrasted  with  the  expanding  recreation  and  resort  economy 
of  Monroe. 


Changes  in  population  since  1940  in  all  three  counties 
are  attributable  in  large  part  to  migration  rather  than  natural 
increase.  In-migration  in  Monroe  and  Pike  and  out-migration  in 
Wayne  are  chief  factors  of  change.  Only  since  1960  has  there 
been  a change  in  the  out-migration  pattern  in  Wayne.  For  the 
Region,  as  a whole,  in-migration  in  the  1960-1963  period 
accounted  for  more  than  50^  of  the  total  population  increase. 

The  age  structure  of  these  three  counties  differs 
quite  considerably  from  that  of  the  State.  The  Region  has  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  its  population  below  19  years  of 
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PART  I - DEVELOPMENT  TRENDS 

B.  POPULATION  TRENDS 


Over-all  Regional 

Growth  age  and  moderately  high  proportion  over  45.  Out-migration  of 

younger  persons  in  the  working  ages  and  in-migration  of  older 
and  perhaps  retired  people  accentuates  this  condition,  and  will 
probably  tend  to  keep  birth  rates  low. 

Location  Trends  in 

Regional  Growth  Monroe  County  had  more  than  half  the  Region's  1962 

population  and  more  than  half  of  this  was  centered  in  the 
urban  areas  of  the  Stroudsburg s and  adjoining  tovmships.  Like- 
wise it  is  these  areas  that  are  experiencing  the  biggest  growth. 
Monroe's  \T%  per  decade  growth,  1950-1960,  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  slight  increase  for  Pike  and  Wayne  combined. 

Growth  in  Pike  is  heavily  concentrated  around  those 
boroughs  and  townships  closest  to  Port  Jervis.  Milford  and 
Matamoras  in  Pike  have  provided  the  nucleus  of  grovrth  in  that 
county  while  in  Wayne  the  slight  growth  that  has  taken  place 
seems  to  be  limited  to  a few  central  townships  in  the  Honesdale 
area  and  one  or  two  communities  on  the  county's  western  border 
which  are  within  commuting  range  of  Scranton. 

As  more  and  more  recreational  housing  is  used  on  a 
year  round  basis  and  as  recreational  activities  extend  their 
season,  a trend  toward  wider  dispersal  of  population  will 
probably  occur  in  response  to  the  dispersed  nature  of  the 
recreation  subdivisions. 


Prospects  for  Future 

Growth  Population  projections  are  more  than  usually 

arbitrary  and  misleading  in  Region  Three.  It  is  reliably 
reported  that  were  a new  census  taken  in  July  rather  than  April, 
and  were  such  a census  to  record  people  on  the  'de  facto'  basis 
of  where  they  were  living  at  the  time  of  census  (rather  than  by 
legal  residence).  Region  Three  would  record  an  instantaneous 
growth  of  300^  to  250,000  people.  Nothing  quite  this  drastic 
is  expected  within  the  limits  of  traditional  Bureau  of  the 
Census  computations.  V/hat  makes  future  estimates  so  hazardous 
is  that  there  are  at  least  four  major  growth  stimulants  whose 
effect  upon  local  population  growth  cannot  yet  be  measured; 

1)  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  subdivision  lots 
have  been  sold  to  metropolitan  owners  who  wished 
to  'buy  now,  build  later',  and  there  is  no  way  of 
predicting  when  these  lots  will  be  developed. 

2)  a large  proportion  of  those  metropolitanites  who 
have  built  vacation  homes  plan  to  make  these  their 
year-round  residence  after  retirement.  Each  year 
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for  Future 

brings  this  moment  closer  for  a larger  number  of 
these  people  but  as  yet,  nobody  knows  for  sure 
what  proportion  will  finally  opt  for  the  more 
clement  environment  of  a Florida  or  Arizona. 

Many  of  these  summertime  and  week-end  residents 
would  prefer  to  make  this  change  prior  to  retire- 
ment were  it  possible  for  them  to  commute  to 
their  present  place  of  employment  from  the  Region, 
The  new  interstate  highway  routes  80,  81E  and  84 
will  indeed  make  this  possible  for  an  as  yet 
unknown  number. 

Finally,  no  reliable  estimate  can  yet  be  made  of 
either  the  demographic  or  economic  impact  of  the 
Tocks  Island  National  Recreation  Area. 

Increased  population  in  the  metropolitan  areas  to  the 
south  and  improved  access  can  be  expected  to  greatly  influence 
long  term  growth  prospects  for  this  Region.  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board  projections  estimate  a 1980  population  of  approxi- 
mately 100,000,  a 2&fo  increase  over  the  1960  total.  So  far, 
current  intercensal  estimates  of  regional  growth  between  1960-63 
exceed  these  earlier  projections. 

The  flurry  of  subdivision  activity,  land  speculation, 
highway  proposals  and  the  Tocks  Island  recreation  could  easily 
justify  an  upgrading  of  future  projections. 


Growth 


3) 


4) 


Major  Planning  and 

Development  Problems  Whatever  the  magnitude  of  growth,  the  Region  will 

continue  to  be  confronted  with  severe  planning  and  development 
problems  which  are  already  causing  critical  stresses  to  appear 
in  some  areas. 

The  most  crucial  aspects  of  this  ephemeral  grov^h  are 
the  public  health  effects  of  sewerage  disposal  and  water  supply. 
Only  a few  boroughs  and  tovmships  have  subdivision  regulations 
to  control  lot  sizes  and  provide  for  adequate  sewerage  disposal. 
With  most  of  the  development  centering  around  the  lakes  and 
streams  pollution  is  susceptible  not  only  in  the  drinking  water 
but  also  in  the  swimming  water  and  when  this  happens  these 
lakes  become  a public  hazard  and  can  be  closed  down.  Already 
this  has  been  necessary  on  several  lakes  of  the  Region. 

New  interstate  highways,  two  of  which  cross  the 
Region,  will  alter  the  present  trends  in  population  distri- 
bution. The  impact  of  these  new  highways  will  open  up  many 
formerly  inaccessible  areas  for  both  population  dispersal  as 
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PART  I - DEVELOPMENT  TRENDS 
B . POPULATION  TRENDS 


well  as  for  commercial  and  industrial  growth,  \7hether  these 
routes  become  avenues  for  travel  or  corridors  for  development 
will  be  one  of  the  major  planning  considerations  of  the  future. 


C . ECONOMIC  TRENDS 


Region  3 presents  extreme  contrasts  in  both  the 
employment  structure  and  its  seasonal  pattern.  The  following 
table  indicates  this  distribution  for  1960  in  four  categories 
which  account  for  70^  of  the  total  employment,  and  compares 
Region  3 with  the  State. 


Distribution  of  Employment  by  Selected  Industries  - 1960 

Agriculture  Manufacturing  Construction  Services 


Region  3 11.5^  28.7% 

P ennsylvania  2.9%  37.6% 


8.7%  21.3% 

5.1%  19.2% 


The  importance  of  the  previously  mentioned  industries 
in  each  county  reflects  its  economic  vitality.  V/ayne  County 
with  almost  73%  of  the  Region's  agricultural  employment  has  the 
major  share  of  a declining  and  relatively  unimportant  segment 
of  the  Region's  economy.  Manufacturing  plays  the  most 
significant  role  in  Monroe  where  its  highly  diversified 
character  contributes  substantially  to  both  primary  and 
secondary  employment. 

The  most  important  and  vital  industry  of  the  Region, 
recreation,  is  the  most  difficult  to  measure.  The  services 
industry  appears  most  affected,  and  in  Monroe  County  this 
accounts  for  24.7%  of  employment  compared  with  a State  average 
of  19.2%.  Another  measure  of  the  influence  of  the  recreation 
industry  can  be  found  in  the  seasonality  of  employment. 
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Seasonality  of  Monroe  County  Employment 


Month 

1957 

1964 

Change 

Per  Cent  Change 

July/Aug . 

19,900 

23,400 

+ 3,500 

+ 17.6% 

Jan. /Feb, 

14,900 

16,600 

+ 1,700 

11.4% 

Difference 

5,000 

6,800 

1,800 

6.2% 

Two  thirds 

of  the  summer-time 

increase  occurs 

in  services. 

the  remainder  in  trade 

and  construction. 


Other  measures  used  to  describe  the  economy  of  the 
Region  were  analysis  of  wages  and  salaries  and  median  family 
income.  In  order  to  show  the  degree  of  economic  self-sufficiency 
of  the  Region,  the  difference  between  salaries  and  wages  earned 
by  residents  of  the  Region  and  the  Region  as  a source  was 
analyzed.  Results  showed  that  7.6%  of  the  total  earned  by  the 
Region's  residents  was  earned  outside  the  Region.  This  is  not  a 
large  difference  and  both  Monroe  and  'Jayne  were  in  near  balance. 
Pike  (with  only  11^  of  total  regional  employment)  had  a deficit 
of  over  50^  indicating  that  a large  ntmber  of  that  county's 
employment  travels  outside  the  county  - most  likely  to  work 
centers  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Median  family  income  of  the  Region's  residents  was 
about  20%  less  than  the  State  average  in  1949,  but  only  15% 
below  the  State  in  1959.  Again  this  reflects  the  lower-paying 
wage  industries  predominant  in  the  Region.  Wayne  w^ith  its 
greater  proportion  of  farm  families  had  the  loiNrest  median 
family  wage  in  1959.  Pike,  almost  equivalent  to  the  Region  in 
1959,  showed  the  greatest  improvement  over  the  10  year  period  - 
1949-1959.  None  of  the  counties  equalled  the  State  figure  of 
$5,719. 


Unemployment 

Trends  Unemployment  in  the  Region  has  been  consistently  lower 

than  the  State's  7%  from  1950-1960.  While  unemployment  for  the 
Region  dropped  over  this  period,  VJayne  had  a small  increase  from 
6.4%  to  7.4%.  Unemployment  in  both  Pike  and  Monroe  dropped, 
probably  reflecting  both  an  improvement  in  this  portion  of  the 
Region's  emplo3mient  picture  and  in  the  greater  opportunities 
outside  the  Region  for  residents  of  these  counties. 

At  the  present  time  in  Monroe  and  Pike  Counties  the 
manpower  supply  is  quite  tight.  During  the  summer,  the  local 
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labor  supply  is  inadequate,  requiring  use  of  seasonal  workers  in 
the  resorts.  The  general  shortage  of  female  workers  is  further 
heightened  by  the  intense  competition  for  female  labor  betxi^een 
apparel  and  resort  industries. 

In  Monroe  County,  where  data  on  seasonal  employment 
is  available  the  1964  bi-monthly  average  employment  for  July 
and  August  was  almost  7,000  more  than  the  January  - February 
average.  Because  of  the  use  of  imported  seasonal  labor,  the 
corresponding  seasonal  fluctuation  in  unemployment  does  not 
exceed  1,000. 


Regional  employment  is  increasing  at  approximately 
the  same  rate  as  the  State,  about  5%  per  year.  Only  in  retail 
trade,  services  and  public  administration,  however,  does  the 
Region  exceed  the  State.  Comparison  of  Region  3 with  the 
State,  however,  should  not  imply  that  its  cross-section  should 
match  the  State.  Region  3 is  vastly  different  from  other 
Regions  of  the  State  and  its  economy  has  characteristics 
peculiar  to  the  seasonal  recreation  industry. 


Between  1951  and  1963  Region  Three  experienced  a 
slight  6%  decline  in  the  total  number  of  manufacturing  jobs 
located  within  the  Region.  The  four  largest  shifts  by  industry 
were  as  follows: 


Apparel  ^ 785 

Fabricated  Metals  - 1,115 

Textiles  - 520 

Leather  Products  - 360 

The  decline  in  fabricated  metals  concerned  the 
fortunes  of  one  individual  firm  in  the  early  part  of  this 
period,  and  the  declines  in  leather  and  textiles  parallel 
comparable  trends  throughout  the  Northeast.  The  increase 
in  employment  in  apparel  (the  lowest  wage  industry  in  this 
classification)  is  symptomatic  of  'the  heavy  preponderence  of 
low  wage  industries  in  the  Region.  Apparel  accounted  for  one 
third  of  total  manufacturing  employment  in  1963  and  other 
industries  brought  the  low  i^age  category  up  to  60^  of  the 
Region's  manufacturing  employment,  compared  with  53^  in  1951. 
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Region  3 

1951 

1963 

Low  V/age  (under  $5,000) 

SI, 2% 

59.6^ 

Medium  Wage  ($5,000-$6,000) 

38.4^ 

31.6^ 

High  V/age  (over  $6,000) 

8.4^ 

8.8% 

Monroe  has  had  a better  balance  and  a more  diversified 
manufacturing  base  than  Wayne.  In  1963,  the  lower  wage  group 
comprised  only  40^  of  Monroe  County's  employment,  but  91%  of 
V/ayne's.  In  any  other  region  this  high  proportion  of  low  wage, 
largely  female  emplo3Tnent  would  be  a serious  economic  liability. 
In  Region  Three  it  also  represents  a valuable  manpower  reserve 
available  to  the  recreation  industry  when  and  if  the  tourist 
season  can  be  extended  beyond  its  present  summertime  seasonal 
limitation. 

Location  of 

Economic  Problem 

Areas  Because  of  a relatively  small  employment  base  and  its 

concentration  in  a few  locales  even  small  fluctuations  in 
employment  can  exact  severe  economic  crisis  in  a community. 

The  Stroudsburgs,  with  60^  of  Monroe’s  manufacturing  jobs  and 
Honesdale,  with  an  equal  percentage  of  V/ayne's  jobs  are 
particularly  susceptible.  V/hen  Honesdale  lost  one  of  its 
largest  employers,  the  Yuba  Company,  it  is  reported  that  many 
workers  left  the  county  for  jobs  in  the  metropolitan  areas. 

This  loss  of  a skilled  labor  pool  hinders  the  community  in 
acquiring  new  industries. 

Unemployment  patterns  also  illustrate  inherent 
problems  of  the  area.  The  highest  unemployment  recorded  in 
1960  \>ras  in  Clinton  Township,  adjacent  to  Carbondale.  Other 
townships  in  northern  and  western  V/ayne  had  relatively  high 
unemployment  rates  indicating  a great  deal  of  V/ayne's  un- 
employment may  be  associated  with  declining  conditions  in  the 
hard  coal  counties  to  the  west. 


D . AGRICULTURE 

Importance  of 

Region's  Agriculture  Short  growing  season  and  poor  soil  have  not  endowed 

the  Region  with  much  agricultural  potential,  generally  limiting 
production  to  two  extremes  of  land  utilization,  dairying  and 
livestock,  on  the  one  hand,  and  poultry  production  on  the  other. 
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Importance  of 

Region's  Agriculture  In  terms  of  total  sales  of  agricultural  commodities 

Region  3 farms  produced  $16.1  million  in  1959,  a 9.5%  increase 
over  1954.  By  comparison,  the  State  had  nearly  twice  that 
increase. 


Other  statistical  evidence  based  on  agricultural 
employment,  production,  income  and  land  use  document  the 
conclusion  that  while  agriculture  is  an  important  industry  in 
Wayne  it  has  made  only  minor  contributions  in  Pike  and  Monroe 
and  in  the  Region  as  a whole.  In  value  of  cash  income  from 
agricultural  products  Pike  ranked  63  and  Monroe  55  among 
Pennsylvania's  67  counties. 

Sales  of  agricultural  commodities  for  the  counties 
closely  follow  their  proportional  share  of  agricultural 
employment.  Wayne,  the  area's  leading  producer  had  71%  of 
total  sales  of  the  Region  and  Monroe  and  Pike  had  19  and  9 
per  cent  respectively  in  1962. 

Dairy  and  poultry  products,  the  Region's  most 
important  agricultural  enterprises  accounted  for  82%  of  the 
$18  million  received  for  all  cemodities.  The  dai:.w  segment 
alone  was  60%  of  the  total. 

Wayne  dominates  the  Region's  agriculture  and  ranked 
7th  in  milk  production  in  1961  for  the  State.  This  county 
accounted  for  90%  of  the  Region's  dairy  receipts  and  50%  of  the 
poultry  receipts.  Although  Pike  and  Monroe  are  relatively 
unimportant  agriculturally,  dairy  and  poultry  dominate  their 
agricultural  economies  also. 

Proportionate  shares  of  the  total  land  area  in  farms, 
including  woodland  and  other  land  amounted  to  54%,  17%  and  8% 
respectively  in  V/ayne,  Monroe  and  Pike. 

Sixteen  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  in  Region  3 
was  classified  as  cropland  or  pasture.  The  weighted  average 
for  the  Region,  however,  was  greatly  influenced  by  relatively 
small  acreage  of  land  in  these  categories  in  Monroe  and  Pike 
amounting  to  only  8%  and  2%  of  the  total  land  areas  of  these 
counties.  In  contrast  nearly  34%  of  Wayne's  total  land  area 
was  so  utilized. 


Agricultural 

Readjustments  The  general  trend  toward  farm  consolidation  and 

reduction  in  number  of  farms  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in 
average  size  farms  in  the  Region  from  124  acres  to  165  acres 
between  1945  and  1959.  Both  the  State  and  the  Region  lost 
farms  at  about  the  same  rate  during  this  period. 
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\/ayne  vrith  60^  of  the  Regionfe  4,100  farms  had  a 19^ 
increase  in  its  larger  farms  of  220  acres  and  over.  This 
would  be  expected  in  a dairy  and  livestock  area.  Monroe  and 
Pike  bucked  the  Region  and  State  trend  and  lost  a greater 
per  cent  of  their  larger  farms. 

In  each  of  the  three  counties  part-time  farms  have 
been  increasing  their  portion  of  total  farms.  Monroe  with  59^ 
part-time  farms  has  increased  at  the  fastest  rate  in  this 
respect.  Uayne  also  increased  in  per  cent  of  part-time  farms 
and  by  1959  over  34^  of  the  Region’s  farms  were  so  classed. 

In  terms  of  total  land  in  farms  there  was  a 23^  loss 
of  farmland  in  Region  3 between  1945  and  1959,  whereas,  crop- 
land and  pasture  declined  31^.  Both  Pike  and  Monroe  declined 
more  than  double  the  22^  decline  in  Uayne  and  24^  decline 
Statewide. 


Because  of  climate  and  physical  restraints  special- 
ization has  dominated  agriculture.  Except  for  fluctuations  in 
the  poultry  industry  which  seems  to  rely  less  on  the  more 
usual  agricultural  attributes  and  more  on  the  whims  of  market 
and  capital,  there  has  been  very  little  shift  in  crops  produced. 
Thus  in  \/ayne,  there  has  been  very  little  change  since  1940, 
whereas,  in  Monroe  and  Pike  dairying  increased  at  the  expense 
of  poultry. 


Gross  return  on  agricultural  investment  changed  very 
little  in  the  Region.  Increasing  land  values  and  decreasing 
production  in  Pike  and  Monroe  have  resulted  in  much  lower 
returns  than  in  Uayne. 

In  1959  78/&  of  the  Region's  farms  had  gross  agri- 

culture produce  sales  of  less  than  $10,000  - the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  State.  Since  this  figure  is  often  used  as  a crude 
dividing  line  in  identifying  those  farms  which  are  considered 
to  have  a marginal  economic  future,  further  readjustment 
undoubtedly  still  has  seme  distance  to  run. 

Increasing  competition  for  land  and  the  trend  toiirard 
larger  and  more  economically  efficient  farm  operations  will 
probably  result  in  further  consolidations  accompanied  by 
decreases  in  the  many  marginal  farms  of  this  Region. 

The  proposed  Tocks  Island  recreation  area  v/ill  wipe 
out  the  few  good  dairy  farms  in  Pike  County  located  on  the  rich 
bottomland  of  the  Delaware  River.  Highways  and  land  subdividers 
will  use  up  others. 
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Part-time  fanning  will  probably  increase  as  more 
of  the  Region's  farmers  discover  how  to  participate  in  the 
tourist  economy  on  an  intermittent  basis.  If  the  present 
frantic  pace  of  land  speculation  continues,  many  of  the 
Region's  fanners  may  discover  that  selling  off  their 
marginal  farms  is  a rather  lucrative  experience. 
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and 


The  two  most  active  industrial  development  groups  in 
the  Region  are  the  Pocono  Mountain  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Monroe  and  the  Wayne  County  Industrial  Development  Corporation 
(WIDCO).  Both  organizations  have  been  responsible  for  bringing 
in  new  firms  and  stimulating  the  industrial  economy  of  their 
respective  counties. 


Both  of  these  agencies,  recipients  of  PIDA  funds, 
have  been  successful  in  locating  several  large  firms  which  have 
provided  additional  diversity  in  the  manufacturing  make-up  of 
this  Region. 


Although  Monroe  County  has  no  industrial  park,  a 40 
acre  tract  in  Stroud  Township  is  available  for  industrial  use 
and  if  properly  controlled  could  absorb  several  industries  to 
form  a new  industrial  complex  for  the  area. 


WIDCO  has  been  a most  energetic  promoter  of  Wayne 
County’s  industry  in  its  short  history.  It  raised  funds  solely 
by  itself  by  gift  subscription  for  a 75  acre  tract  to  the  south 
of  Honesdale  for  a future  industrial  park  and  currently  has  a 
contract  with  a consulting  firm  to  identify  potential  industrial 
sites  around  the  county. 


A large  billboard  in  the  heart  of  Honesdale, 
announcing  the  imminent  construction  of  a $2,250,000  manufactur- 
ing firm  (Moore  Business  Forms)  proclaims  the  success  of  V/IDCO. 


Most  people  and  organizations  seem  to  recognize  the 
limitations  placed  on  industrial  expansion  in  the  Region  by  the 
dominant  position  of  recreational  pursuits,  and  the  need  to 
follow  a policy  which  will  be  compatible  with  and  complement 
the  future  development  of  the  natural  potential  of  the  Region. 


This  is  the  most  important  consideration  the  Region 
must  make  in  its  industrial  planning.  The  seasonal  recreation 
industry  is  in  direct  competition  vrith  some  industries  for 
workers.  This  is  especially  pronounced  in  apparel  and  other 
industries  where  female  workers  are  in  demand.  Seasonal  resort 
employment  for  women  may  be  an  especially  attractive  alternative 
to  year-round  work  in  a factory.  It  is  possible  for  a good 
resort  waitress  to  make  nearly  as  much  in  five  months  as  a 
factory  worker  can  in  a year. 

In  order  to  ensure  a ready  supply  of  labor  for  the 
recreation  industries,  resort  owners  have  banded  together  and 
aided  by  the  Federal  Manpower  Redevelopment  Act  have  set  up 
training  programs  for  people  deserving  work  in  the  resort 
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Programs  industry.  A tendency  to  year-round  operation  makes  it  more 

desirable  to  hire  local  residents  who  will  not  be  leaving  by  the 
first  of  September,  as  many  of  the  college  students  do. 

Without  a natural  resource  base  of  its  own,  the  main 
drawing  power  to  industry  has  been  the  availability  of  labor 
and  freedom  from  congestion.  The  scenic  attractions  of  the  area 
may  provide  the  greater  stimulus  in  the  future,  a factor  which 
has  been  mentioned  more  and  more  by  prospective  industries. 

Some  optimists  in  Wayne  even  see  the  day  when  research  and 
development  activities  will  predominate. 

A much  greater  force  for  expanding  the  manufacturing 
base  are  the  proposed  highways  which  will  place  the  entire 
southern  portion  of  this  Region  within  easy  access  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  other  metropolitan  centers.  The  Tocks  Island 
Reservoir  by  providing  a supply  of  water  may  also  contribute  to 
industrial  expansion.  The  impact  of  these  potential  stimulants 
should  be  carefully  evaluated  if  the  balance  of  recreation  and 
industry  is  to  be  maintained. 


F . TOURIST  DEVELOPMENT 


Existing  Attractions 
and  Potential 

Development  The  foremost  tourist  promotional  agency,  tri-county 

in  scope  is  the  Pocono  Mountain  Vacation  Eureau.  It  recently 
assumed  responsibility  for  promotion  in  southern  Wayne  County. 
Several  local  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  participants  in  the 
activities  of  the  Vacation  Bureau  with  the  Hawley-Lake  Wallen- 
paupack  and  Pike  County  Chambers  being  most  active  in  their 
local  areas. 

The  activities  are  far  reaching,  ranging  from  publica- 
tion of  brochures  to  national  travel  shows.  The  current 
program  calls  for  an  extended  season,  particularly  a trend 
toward  winter  activities. 

Much  of  the  emphasis  is  centered  about  the  traditional 
tourist  attraction  of  the  Region  - the  resort.  The  first  large 
center  of  the  tourist  industry  was  based  on  the  scenic  qualities 
of  the  Delai^are  Water  Gap  which  once  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  fashionable  watering  place  in  the  east. 

The  coming  of  the  railroad  allowed  further  dispersal 
of  resorts  and  the  old  frame  hotel-resort,  so  typical  of  the 
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Development  area  developed.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Depression  such  famous 

resorts  as  Buck  Hill  Falls  and  Pocono  Manor  were  established. 
Concurrent  with  resort  development  was  the  establishment  of 
many  camps  and  religiously  oriented  resorts,  such  as  Tamiment, 
came  into  being. 

Recent  trends  toward  year-round  operations  have 
fostered  several  ski  slopes  and  some  of  the  larger  resorts  have 
added  night  club  entertainment  for  year-round  "weekend 
vacations" . Improved  access  should  encourage  this  t)Tpe  of 
operation  as  well  as  the  trend  toward  conventions. 

However,  at  the  time  of  this  survey  the  Region  was 
just  recovering  from  a disastrously  warm  winter  and  one  of  the 
leading  local  bankers  who  had  invested  heavily  in  ski-oriented 
development  expressed  what  may  have  been  an  overly  pessimistic 
view  of  the  future  of  winter-time  recreation  in  this  area. 

Part  of  the  impetus  in  the  effort  to  extend  the 
tourist  season  appears  to  stem  from  the  fact  that  the  overall 
growth  in  the  resort  side  of  the  recreation  industry  may  have 
already  passed  its  peak.  As  the  following  table  records,  there 
has  been  a small  region-wide  decline  in  total  tourist  accommo- 
dation since  1961. 


Overnight  Tourist  Accommodations 


County 

Number  of  Rooms 
1961 

Number  of  Rooms 
1965 

1961-1965 

Decrease 

Per  Cent 
Decrease 

Monroe 

7,735 

7,398 

- 337 

- 4% 

Pike 

2,907 

2,516 

- 391 

- 13^ 

Wayne 

1,833 

1,807 

- 26 

- 1% 

Region  3 

12,475 

11,721 

- 754 

- e% 

Source; Pennsylvania  Department  of  Revenue 


Vacation  Homes  Fortunately  another  form  of  private  recreation  is 

more  than  taking  up  the  slack.  Development  of  vacation  or 
second  homes  is  emerging  as  the  newest  and  most  important  aspect 
of  the  Region's  economy.  The  Pocono  Mountain  Vacation  Bureau 
estimates  that  since  1960  over  30  new  subdivisions  were  being 
developed.  Prior  to  that  only  10  were  in  operation.  Other 
reports  place  the  number  currently  being  developed  at  70. 
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It  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately  how  many 
housing  units  have  been  built  for  either  year-round  or  seasonal 
use  but  an  analysis  of  census  data  yielded  the  following 


information 

concerning 

changes  between 

1950  and  1960. 

Vacation 

Homes 

Per  Cent 

County 

1950 

1960 

Increase 

Increase 

Monroe 

4,022 

5,915 

1,893 

47^ 

Pike 

2,994 

6,210 

3,216 

107^ 

Wayne 

1,410 

3,999 

1,989 

142^ 

Region  3 

8,426 

16,124 

7,098 

85^ 

In  Monroe  County  it  is  estimated  that  over  one-fourth 
of  the  total  housing  stock  is  seasonal  and  in  Pike  almost  two- 
thirds  . 


It  was  established  during  the  field  interviei/s  that 
many  seasonal  home  buyers  plan  on  year-round  occupancy  when 
they  retire,  while  others  would  do  so  if  employment  were 
available  in  the  Region.  Improved  accessibility  and  the 
expanding  metropolitan  areas  to  the  south  make  this  latter 
course  a definite  possibility.  It  has  already  been  established 
that  there  is  already  considerable  commuting  from  Monroe  and 
Pike  to  outside  sources  of  employment. 


The  thousands  of  visitors  who  flock  to  this  area  each 
year  attest  to  the  effectiveness  of  tlio  tourist  promotional 
program.  Expansion  of  this  agency  to  include  the  Lake  Vt^allen- 
paupack  area  and  southern  V/ayne  County  points  to  the  importance 
of  the  Pocono  image. 

It  is  this  "Pocono  image"  that  is  causing  concern  in 
many  quarters  and  one  which  may  affect  future  tourist  promotion. 
Many  feel  the  area  is  not  maintaining  its  appearance.  Shoddy 
and  tawdry  motels,  restaurants  and  billboards  abound  on  the 
main  traveled  roads.  Many  resorts  have  fallen  behind  the 
current  demand  for  modern,  luxurious  accommodations.  It  is  said 
that  only  resorts  adding  wall  to  wall  carpeting  and  a modern 
bath  in  every  room  will  be  able  to  fill  the  house  during  the 
season. 


The  recent  growth  of  seasonal  houses  also  poses  a 
threat  to  this  image.  If  these  areas  are  built  to  less  than 
minimum  standards  they  can  adversely  affect  a much  larger  area 
than  they  actually  occupy. 
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Expansion  of  the  Pocono  Mountain  Vacation  Bureau  into 
southern  V/ajnne  was  not  accomplished  unanimously.  The  "image" 
question  was  considered  the  main  drawback  with  the  opposition 
wanting  to  "go  it  alone"  and  develop  a nexir  and  fresh  "Lake 
V/allenpaupack  image". 

There  is  some  justification  in  this  as  much  of  Wayne 
County  has  not  been  invaded  by  tourism  and  the  possibility  of 
developing  separately  from  the  Poconos  is  believed  to  be  the 
best  course  to  take.  Splitting  of  Wa3me  County  (the  northern 
half  is  not  included  in  the  Vacation  Bureau's  brochures)  may 
prevent  future  tourist  and  recreation  development  on  a co- 
ordinated county-x/ide  basis. 

The  tourist  and  recreation  industry  is  basic  to  the 
Region's  economy,  and  the  future  promises  an  increase  in  this 
sector.  However,  there  is  a dearth  of  inforniation  and  data  on 
how  many  tourists  enter  the  area  and  how  much  they  spend  as 
well  as  other  information  which  is  vital  to  the  future  planning 
for  their  needs.  There  is  certainly  a need  for  systematic 
collection  of  data  and  the  local  tourist  promotion  agencies  are 
in  the  best  position  to  do  this.  If  the  thousands  of  dollars 
spent  on  tourist  promotion  are  to  mean  anything  they  must  be 
accompanied  by  a concern  for  billboard  control,  zoning  and 
subdivision  regulations.  So  far  in  Region  3 there  has  been  a 
rather  sharp  contrast  between  public  relations  and  actual 
appearance.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  physical  and 
scenic  base  of  the  area  that  has  provided  it  with  its  re- 
creation potential.  Nex/  highways  and  man-made  resources  will 
bring  an  increasing  flow  of  visitors  to  this  area.  VJhat  they 
see  when  they  arrive  will  determine  whether  they  come  back  for 
more.  It  xd-11  be  up  to  the  existing  businesses,  through  the 
Tourist  Promotion  Agencies,  to  see  that  they  do. 


G.  OPEN  SPACE  AND  RECREATION 


An  important  asset  that  can  contribute  to  the  scenic 
and  open  space  environment  of  the  Region  is  its  public  lands. 
There  are  more  than  150,000  acres  of  publicly  oxvned  land  in  the 
Region  including  State  Park,  forests  and  fish  and  game  lands 
and  a small  amount  of  flood  control  lands.  This  represents 
about  12%  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  three  counties. 

The  large  Delaware  State  Forests  (71,000  acres)  in 
Pike  and  Monroe  is  the  largest  unit  of  public  land.  Six  State 
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Parks,  three  each  in  Monroe  and  Pike  add  about  6,000  acres,  and 
fish  and  game  lands  account  for  substantial  acreages  in  all 
three  counties.  l/a5me  County  is  notably  lacking  in  State  Parks 
and  State  Forest  lands.  Fish  and  Game  lands  do  not  serve  the 
same  function  as  parks  and  forests. 

The  most  notable  aspect  of  recreational  open  space  in 
the  Region  has  been  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  acquiring  land  here 
for  public  use.  Only  a few  of  the  hundreds  of  lakes  in  the 
Region  are  publicly  owned  and  not  one  acre  of  land  along  the 
Delaware  has  ever  been  acquired.  As  it  is,  most  scenic  or 
otherwise  desirable  recreation  sites  have  been  pre-empted  by 
private  owners  and  it  is  unlikely  that  any  large  areas  will 
become  available  in  the  future. 

This  is  pointed  up  by  the  results  of  PROJECT  70. 
Neither  V/ayne  County  nor  any  of  its  subdivisions  submitted  any 
park  or  recreational  proposals  and  Pike ' s proposals  were  limited 
to  historical  sites.  Only  in  Monroe  County  were  there  requests 
for  recreation  lands.  It  appears  that  local  governments  are 
reluctant  to  remove  any  land  from  the  tax  rolls,  even  to  improve 
their  drawing  power  as  tourist  destinations. 


Great  changes  are  in  store  for  the  economy  and 
recreation  industry  when  the  Tocks  Island  Recreation  Area  is  in 
operation.  The  37  mile  long  reservoir  which  will  back  up 
behind  a dam  at  Tocks  Island  will  provide  flood  control,  water 
supply,  hydro-electric  power  and  recreation. 

The  recreational  aspect  of  this  project  will  prove  to 
be  the  most  important  to  the  economy  of  this  area.  The 
proposed  National  Recreation  Area  will  occupy  60,000  acres 
surrounding  the  reservoir  and  is  expected  to  attract  up  to 
10,000,000  visitors  yearly.  Over  50,000,000  people  live  within 
a 100  mile  radius  and  about  one-third  of  the  nation's  population 
live  within  a days  drive. 

\7hile  the  National  Recreation  Area  will  more  than  make 
up  any  regional  deficiency  in  large  area  recreation,  it  would 
be  a mistake  to  infer  that  this  facility  will  ever  be  able  to 
substitute  for  small  neighborhood  and  near-by  municipal  parks. 
Many  of  today's  best  recreation  subdivision  developers  are 
including  communal  open  space  in  their  Pocono  developments. 
Perhaps  this  practice  can  be  extended.  Certainly  the  older 
boroughs  should  look  to  their  own  needs  before  land  prices 
become  prohibitive. 
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The  economic  impact  of  this  huge  project  on  the 
surrounding  counties  is  the  subject  of  a study  currently  being 
conducted  by  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New  York. 
However,  the  impact  is  already  being  felt  in  many  ways.  Real 
estate  prices  throughout  Pike  and  Monroe  are  skyrocketing. 
Doubling  and  tripling  of  land  prices  over  only  a few  months  are 
not  uncommon  and  properties  are  changing  hands  rapidly.  This 
development  and  land  speculation  has  placed  Pike  County  first 
in  the  State  in  per  capita  market  value  of  real  estate  and 
Monroe  third.  It  is  generally  concluded  that  this  speculation 
is  being  done  by  outsiders  rather  than  local  people.  The  boom 
in  recreation  subdivisions  is  another  result  of  the  proposed 
Recreation  Area  and  land  bordering  it  is  particularly  desirable 
for  this  purpose.  One  subdivision.  Hidden  Lake,  is  even  being 
developed  within  the  proposed  park.  This  kind  of  land  specu- 
lation and  development  can  only  price  land  out  of  public  use. 

If  the  Counties  of  Pike  and  Monroe  are  to  effectively 
meet  and  benefit  from  the  opportunities  presented  by  this  new 
recreation  area  their  leaders  will  have  to  exert  more  effort  in 
securing  effective  land  control  devices  such  as  subdivision 
regulations  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the  area  and 
prevent  pollution,  and  billboard  ordinances  and  zoning  to 
improve  the  commercial  "strips”  that  now  line  many  of  the  main 
roads  and  which  quite  effectively  obliterate  the  natural 
scenery. 


Important  as  the  regulatory  devices  are,  there  is 
still  the  need  for  a more  positive  approach  to  region  wide 
planning  and  development  which  will  coordinate  the  activities 
of  the  many  different  interest  groups  involved  in  development 
and  recognize  the  objectives  of  the  more  traditional  Pocono 
attraction  and  the  new  attraction  of  the  National  Recreation 
Area.  Both  can  benefit  if  properly  planned  for;  both  will 
suffer  if  present  trends  continue. 


H . PUBLIC  HEiiLTH 


The  most  pressing  problem  confronting  the  three 
counties  is  one  that  has  already  occurred  in  many  places  and 
one  that  promises  to  become  even  more  severe  as  growth  and 
development  proceed.  This  problem  is  pollution  of  ground  water, 
streams  and  lakes  caused  by  inadequate  and  poorly  planned 
sewage  disposal  systems. 
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As  previously  noted,  most  of  the  Region  is  covered  by 
only  a shallow  layer  of  soil  with  rock  outcrops  and  bedrock 
near  the  surface,  a result  of  glaciation  which  has  also  caused 
poor  internal  drainage.  Combined  with  poor  planning  most  of 
the  Region  is  unsuitable  for  widespread  use  of  septic  tanks . 

None  of  the  counties  have  county  subdivision  regu- 
lations to  prevent  the  health  hazards  from  arising  and  only  a 
few  boroughs  and  townships  in  the  Region  have  local  ordinances 
to  regulate  developments.  Few,  if  any  subdivisions  provide 
off-site  sewage  disposal,  and  in  only  a few  of  the  better 
planned  subdivisions  has  the  developer  taken  the  precautions 
necessary  to  ensure  that  water  supplies  and  lakes  and  streams 
do  not  become  contaminated.  Many  of  the  subdivisions  have  not 
yet  developed  to  the  extent  where  pollution  problems  are  a 
major  health  menace,  but  as  these  are  filled  and  densities 
increase  it  is  all  too  likely  that  some  of  these  lake-front 
developments  may  become  "sewage  lagoons"  in  the  future. 

Lake  Valhalla  near  East  Stroudsburg  was  the  most 
recent  example  where  water  supply  was  contaminated  by  effluent 
discharging  into  wells.  Improper  installation  of  wells  and  the 
limestone  subsoils  were  the  principal  cause. 

Another  example  in  Pike  County  was  Gold  Key  Estates 
which  was  developed  on  rock.  Sewage  could  not  seep  through  the 
rock  and  collected  as  a pool.  Expensive  blasting  of  trenches 
has  not  yet  brought  this  area  up  to  State  Health  Department 
standards. 


Similar  cases  of  surface  water  pollution  have 
occurred.  Spruce  Lake  in  northern  Uayne  was  subjected  to 
severe  pollution  this  past  summer  because  of  intensive  develop- 
ment of  cottages  along  the  shore.  Lack  of  subdivision  regu- 
lations makes  practically  every  lake  in  the  Region  subject  to 
this  sort  of  problem  and  there  are  only  a few  lakes  where 
development  has  occurred  that  have  not  escaped  minor  contami- 
nation. 


In  many  cases  the  developer  could  avoid  these  problems 
simply  by  proper  design  of  the  subdivision.  Clustering  of 
houses  would  permit  package  plant  disposal.  Half  acre  lots 
are  generally  considered  the  minimum  size  for  on  site  sewage 
and  water  but  in  many  cases  even  this  is  too  small.  Reservation 
of  lake  front  for  community  use  would  keep  houses  from  being 
built  right  up  to  the  lake  front. 
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Existing  and  Proposed 

Corrective  Measures  The  most  desirable  measures  for  land  control  are 

those  originating  with  the  local  units  of  government.  Their 
reluctance,  thus  far,  to  impose  regulations  and  remove  health 
hazards  stems  from  the  fear  of  placing  a check  on  the  rate  of 
land  development. 

The  examples  of  pollution  cited  as  well  as  many  other 
cases  have  prompted  several  municipalities  to  propose  ordinances. 
Monroe  County  expects  to  have  subdivision  regulations  in  force 
by  early  summer,  l/ayne  County's  Planning  Commission  is 
beginning  to  move  on  a county-wide  ordinance  and  many  munici- 
palities in  Pike  are  enacting  local  ordinances. 

The  State  Health  Department  regulations  cannot 
prevent  the  bad  planning  which  results  in  health  hazards.  They 
can  only  step  in  after  a public  nuisance  or  health  hazard  has 
been  identified.  Several  local  ordinances  have  been  passed 
which  authorize  State  Health  Regulations  to  be  administered. 

The  Delavirare  River  Basin  Commission  also  has  the 
power  to  enact  regulations  requiring  primary  treatment  of 
sewage  and  can  enforce  this  regulation  throughout  the  Delaware 
River  Basin,  on  private  homes  as  well  as  on  industries. 

The  problems  do  exist,  local  leaders  recognize  this 
and  the  regulatory  tools  are  available.  The  next  step  is  to 
impose  and  enforce  these  regulations  for  the  public  welfare  and 
continued  prosperity  of  the  area. 


I.  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


School  District 

Consolidation  Topography  location  and,  in  many  areas,  poor 

accessibility  have  resulted  in  some  unique  school  organization 
problems  which  involve  considerable  inter-county  and  even 
inter-state  movement  of  pupils. 

Although  consolidation  may  result  in  increased  travel 
distances,  centralizing  of  school  facilities  will  produce 
improvements  in  quality  of  education. 

The  proposed  consolidation  patterns  reflect  the 
physical  character  of  the  Region  as  well  as  potential  growth 
areas.  In  Wayne  several  townships  along  its  western  border  are 
tied  to  Lackawanna  County  and  the  Scranton  area.  Several 
school  districts  in  northern  V/ayne  send  their  pupils  to  Hancock 
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in  New  York  State.  These  school  districts  do  not  operate  any 
school  facilities  of  their  own  and,  even  after  consolidation 
with  the  Honesdale  area,  will  continue  to  send  pupils  to  New 
York. 


The  highly  expansive  growth  area  around  Lake  Wallen- 
paupack  has  been  consolidated  so  that  the  entire  shore  line  will 
be  in  the  school  district. 


Among  the  principal  factors  which  will  have  to  be 
considered  in  future  planning  are  topographic  and  physical 
characteristics  which  have  resulted  in  a sparsity  of  population; 
the  highly  speculative  nature  of  population  growth  resulting 
from  the  impact  of  Tocks  Island  and  new  highways  and  the  trend 
toward  year-round  occupancy  of  houses. 

Sparsity  of  population  in  the  area  has  resulted  in 
corresponding  adjustments  to  school  organization  and  facilities. 
Because  of  this  even  a small  increase  in  pupil  load  will  not  be 
readily  absorbed  and  may  result  in  the  need  for  sudden  expansion 
of  existing  facilities. 

This  has  been  a major  concern  in  those  areas  of  Pike 
and  Monroe  which  will  take  the  brunt  of  workers  who  come  in  to 
work  on  the  Tocks  Island  Project.  To  meet  this,  two  courses  are 
considered.  First,  a temporary  school  can  be  established  which 
would  be  vacated  after  the  workers  leave.  The  second  possi- 
bility, and  a more  logical  one,  is  to  build  a school  which  can 
later  be  used  by  the  school  district  for  permanent  population. 

This  latter  possibility  would  appear  to  be  the  best 
course  in  areas  near  Bushkill  and  Dingman's  Ferry  \diich  will 
lose  schools  and  have  population  displaced  because  of  the 
reservoir.  Facilities  for  construction  workers  could  become 
the  nucleus  for  permanent  settlement.  In  anticipation  of  an 
influx  of  workers,  several  townships  in  Pike  have  already 
passed  trailer  ordinances  to  keep  the  temporary  growth  from 
overloading  schools. 

East  Stroudsburg  State  College  is  the  only  public 
institution  of  higher  learning  in  the  area.  Both  Scranton  and 
the  Allentown-Bethlehem  area  have  colleges  to  which  many  of 
the  Region's  students  are  attracted. 

The  sparse  population,  its  peripheral  location  and 
the  lack  of  a large  urban  nucleus  would  seem  to  preclude 
additional  college  facilities,  and  these  same  factors  also  are 
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adverse  to  establishment  of  community  colleges. 

Because  of  their  fringe  location  the  feeling  is 
strong,  particularly  in  Wa3Tie,  that  Scranton  must  form  the 
heart  of  a much  larger  area  before  local  college  and  technical 
high  school  programs  can  be  justified. 


J.  TPxANSPORTATION  PLANNING 


Location  of  this  Region  on  the  periphery  of  the  State 
has  resulted  in  isolation  and  inaccessibility.  The  major  route 
which  passes  through  the  area  is  U.  S.  Route  611  which  crosses 
central  Monroe  County  and  is  the  main  artery  connecting 
Scranton  with  the  metropolitan  areas  to  the  south  and  east.  Two 
other  routes,  U.  S.  6 and  209,  function  mainly  as  internal 
distributors  for  the  Pocono  tourist  trade. 

Up  to  the  present,  new  road  construction  has  centered 
about  providing  a by-pass  around  the  Stroudsburg  urban  complex. 

A portion  of  Interstate  80,  the  Keystone  Shortway,  has  been 
completed  and  has  provided  traffic  a by-pass  around  the  con- 
gestion at  the  Delaware  River  and  in  the  environs  of  Stroudsburg. 
This  highway  will  provide  a direct  east-west  route  across  the 
central  part  of  the  State  and  tie  in  with  other  sections  of  the 
Interstate  System  in  Pennsylvania. 

Interstate  81  E,  paralleling  U.  S.  611,  will  eventu- 
ally connect  Scranton  with  Interstate  80  and  to  complete  the 
Region’s  interstate  network  will  be  Interstate  84  which  enters 
the  State  at  Matamoras  and  crosses  central  Pike  and  the 
southern  tip  of  V/ayne. 

Interstate  80  and  84  will  provide  access  to  both  ends 
of  the  huge  Tocks  Island  Recreation  Area. 

U.  S.  Route  209,  winding  along  the  Delaware  from 
Stroudsburg  to  Matamoras  will  have  to  be  relocated  when  the 
reservoir  is  created.  The  new  route  will  be  the  main  access 
road  to  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  Tocks  Island  Area  and  v^rill 
play  a major  role  in  determining  the  extent  and  character  of 
development  which  is  permitted  along  its  route. 

Interest  in  recreation  and  scenic  highways  has 
spurred  efforts  to  revive  the  25  year  old  Pocono  Mountains 
Memorial  Parkway  idea.  Original  proposals  called  for  a low 
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Parkway)  running  from  Monroe  County  to  the  vicinity  of  Milford, 
along  the  high  ridges  overlooking  the  Delaware  Valley  well  back 
from  existing  Route  209.  The  purpose  of  this  scenic  highway 
would  be  to  serve  as  a tourist  attraction  in  the  Pocono  High- 
lands rather  than  as  an  access  route  for  Tocks  Island. 

Effect  on  Future 

Regional  Development  Penetration  of  two  Interstate  Highways  into  the 

Pocono  region  will  have  immeasurable  impact  on  its  economy  and 
development  and  will  open  the  gates  to  the  millions  of  people 
living  only  a few  hours  away.  The  magnitude  of  this  influx 
will  necessitate  a substantial  increase  in  motels,  restaurants 
and  recreational  facilities.  The  greatest  and  most  immediate 
pressures  will  come  in  Monroe  and  Pike  and  in  the  southern  tip 
of  Wayne  County  around  Lake  Wallenpaupack  where  Interstate  84 
crosses . 


The  proposed  interchanges  will  become  the  nodes  of 
development.  Monroe  alone  will  have  16  interchanges  each  a 
potential  commercial  or  industrial  site.  The  most  strategic 
of  these  will  be  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  Interstates  in 
western  Monroe.  Interstate  84  will  provide  five  interchanges 
in  Pike  and  one  in  V/ayne. 

Proper  design  and  access  control  of  the  existing  and 
proposed  highways  can  prove  to  be  the  most  effective  planning 
tool  available  to  the  State  and  local  communities  alike. 

Roadside  blight  can  be  greatly  reduced  under  present 
State-Federal  regulations  which  can  exclude  billboards  from  the 
rights-of-way*  of  the  new  Interstate  highways.  However,  only  the 
local  municipalities  can  control  the  area  outside  of  the  right- 
of-way. 


Route  209,  which  will  be  the  main  service  artery  to 
Tocks  Island,  xirill  be  the  most  powerful  planning  tool  for  that 
area.  Its  location  with  regard  to  the  recreation  area  and 
access  points  will  determine  whether  tourist  facilities  are 
"clustered"  or  strung  out  along  the  route  as  is  currently  the 
case. 


Present  plans  for  the  interchange  of  this  route  and 
Interstate  84  will  pose  a serious  threat  to  Milford’s  continued 
existence.  Funneling  traffic  through  the  to^vn  center  may  well 
obliterate  its  unique  charm. 

The  combination  of  good  highways  and  recreational 
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Effect  on  Future 
Regional 

Development  attraction  may  prove  to  be  a strong  magnet  to  industry. 

Indiscriminate  selection  however,  incompatible  with  the 
recreational  industry,  would  not  be  to  the  best  advantage 
of  the  area. 

To  meet  the  challenge  and  opportunities  of  existing 
and  potential  assets  of  this  Region  will  require  close 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  State,  Federal  and  County 
agencies . 


K.  RUI<i'X  AREji  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

The  predominantly  rural  character  of  Region  Three  has 
meant  that  much  of  the  development  leadership  has  been  provided 
by  representatives  of  the  agricultural  agencies . 

In  both  ;/ayne  and  Pike  interest  in  planning  has  been 
generated  by  the  organizational  and  educational  activities  of 
the  Rural  Area  Development  Programs  and  both  County  Agricultural 
Agents  have  been  instrumental  in  organizing  short  courses  in 
planning  and  official  planning  bodies  have  often  resulted  from 
these  activities. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  through  its  soil 
mapping  program  has  given  considerable  aid  in  identifying  areas 
that  are  unsuitable  for  development  and  their  service  will 
become  even  more  vital  as  time  goes  on. 


L.  COUNTY  AND  REGIONAL  PLi'iNNING 

Function  of  Planning 
in  the  Region  and 

Counties  Planning  has  been  a rather  recent  innovation  in  the 

local  governmental  machinery  of  the  Region,  although  several 
municipalities  in  the  urban  area  around  Stroudsburg  do  have 
active  planning  programs  underway. 

Monroe,  and  only  recently  Wayne,  have  established 
County  Planning  Commissions.  Pike  does  not  have  a County 
Planning  Commission,  although  Municipal  Planning  Boards  have 
been  established  for  a majority  of  Townships  and  Boroughs  in 
the  County. 
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PART  II  - DEVELOPMENT  PRCGFv/J^ 
L.  COUNTY  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 


Function  of  Planning 

in  the  Region  and 

Counties  Monroe's  greater  progress  at  the  County  level  perhaps 

indicates  the  more  pressing  need  this  County  has  been  confronted 
with  in  regard  to  the  problems  covered  in  this  report.  The 
recent  appointment  of  a Planning  Director  may  signify  increased 
efforts  in  implementing  an  effective  planning  program. 

The  County  has  already  received  a 701  planning  grant 
and  work  towards  a comprehensive  plan  will  probably  commence  in 
the  near  future.  A county-wide  subdivision  ordinance  has  been 
prepared  and  will  be  enacted  within  the  next  m^ro  or  three 
months  (stmaner  1965). 

V/ayne  County's  Planning  Commission  has  been  in 
operation  for  only  a short  \>iiile,  however,  there  appears  to  be 
considerable  interest  in  making  this  an  operational  planning 
body  as  soon  as  possible.  Realization  that  the  problems  existing 
in  Monroe  could  easily  occur  in  Mayne  (and  in  fact  already  have) 
has  prompted  this  enlightened  outlook. 

In  contrast  to  the  County  approach  of  these  two 
Counties,  the  municipalities  in  Pike  have  embarked  on  the 
fragmented  approach  with  the  planning  function  relegated  to 
individual  Township  Planning  Boards.  Recent  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Pike  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  County 
Agricultural  Agent  may  eventually  result  in  the  appointment  of 
a County  Planning  Commission,  though  it  is  difficult  to  foresee 
how  a population  of  10,000  could  finance  any  sizeable  pro- 
fessional planning  staff  acting  alone. 

Evaluation  of 

Planning  Program  The  most  pressing  need  in  the  Region,  even  prior  to 

"planning"  is  for  land  development  controls.  The  health  hazards 
resulting  from  ill-planned  subdivisions  and  inadequate  sewage 
disposal  systems  need  immediate  attention  and  should  be  the 
first  order  of  business  for  each  and  every  planning  commission. 

attention  to  roadside  blight  is  another  problem 
requiring  immediate  public  action.  The  clutter  of  billboards 
along  the  highways  of  the  Region  has  adversely  affected  the 
image  of  the  area.  Ordinances  and  voluntary  compliance  should 
be  sought. 


As  growth  and  development  progress,  zoning  may  become 
necessary  especially  around  the  proposed  interchange  if 
efficient  and  economic  land  development  is  to  take  place.  At 
present  "zoning"  is  most  controversial  throughout  the  Region 
and  before  it  or  some  similar  device  becomes  necessary  consider- 
able education  at  the  grass-roots  level  should  be  undertaken. 
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Evaluation  of 
Planning  Program 


PART  II  - DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 
L.  COUNTY  AMD  REGIONiPL  PLilNNING 


Although  elimination  of  health  hazards  and  the  more 
visible  eyesores  are  the  immediate  needs  of  the  Region,  the 
tremendous  growth  which  is  forecast  for  this  area  will  require 
a more  positive  planning  policy. 

The  regional  nature  of  the  economy  indicates  a need 
for  a well  coordinated  approach  towards  solving  the  problems  and 
planning  for  the  future.  The  proposed  Tocks  Island  project  with 
its  numerous  planning  bodies  also  emphasizes  this  need. 

The  involvement  of  Federal  and  State  government,  the 
interstate  Delaware  River  Basin  Coiranission,  the  tii^o  counties 
of  Monroe  and  Pike  and  several  townships  will  provide  a unique 
experiment  in  governmental  cooperation. 

As  a step  in  this  direction  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission  has  set  up  a Tocks  Island  Regional  Advisory  Council 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  tri-state,  five-county 
Region.  Initially  this  would  be  an  informally  associated 
regional  council  with  the  function  of  ensuring  cooperation  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  and  opportunities  that  will  be 
presented  by  the  Tocks  Island  Project. 

Lake  V/allenpaupack  offers  another  example  where  inter- 
county cooperation  will  be  needed  to  prevent  pollution  and 
ensure  a healthy  and  well-planned  recreational  resource.  This 
Lake,  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Pike  and  Wayne 
is  threatened  by  water  pollution  and  blight  which  will  not  be 
restrained  by  invisible  county  boundaries. 

The  extensive  nature  of  the  Region's  recreation 
economy  and  the  natural  scenery  on  which  it  is  based  is  another 
compelling  reason  for  county-wide  and  perhaps  region-wide 
planning.  It  will  only  take  one  polluted  lake  or  one  badly 
developed  subdivision  to  give  the  entire  Region  a bad  name. 

As  many  of  the  factors  previously  discussed  will 
affect  all  three  counties  to  varying  degrees,  some  desire  has 
been  expressed  in  the  Region  for  a planning  body  similar  to 
the  Northern  Tier  Regional  Planning  Commission  recently 
established  in  State  Planning  Region  Four. 
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NOTE 


The  following  report  represents  a "Staff  Working  Paper" 
which  is  being  distributed  to  State  departments,  bureaus  and  local 
county  development  leaders  in  the  hope  that  any  factual  data  which 
may  have  been  overlooked  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
State  Planning  Board  staff. 

The  Regional  Development  Reconnaissance  represents  the 
first  stage  of  preparing  a Comprehensive  Stai’.e  Development  Plan, 
enabling  the  insights  of  local  and  regional  development  trends 
and  opportunities  to  be  reflecced  in  that  effort. 
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REGION  FOUR 


Part  I DEVELOPMENT  TRENDS 


A,  Regional  Setting 

Common  Characteristics  Region  Four,  consisting  of  Tioga,  Bradford,  Susque- 
of  Region  Four  hanna,  Sullivan  and  Wyoming  Counties,  is  bordered 

by  the  New  York  State  line  on  the  north  and  the 
Appalachian  Valley  and  Ridge  section  to  the  south 
and  is  part  of  the  extensive  Appalachian  Plateau 
province  which  covers  the  western  and  northern 
portions  of  Pennsylvania.  Repeated  glaciation  has  influenced  this  area  by 
creating  smooth  and  steeply  rolling  hills,  glacial  lakes  in  eastern  Susquehanna 
County  and  stream  valley  glacial  deposits.  The  western  and  southern  parts  of 
the  Region  are  generally  of  a higher  relief  and  very  rugged. 

The  west  and  north  Branches  of  the  Susquehanna  River  which  drain 
this  Region,  have  cut  the  plateau  into  steep  and  narrow  valleys  and  created 
a rugged  topography  which  has  restrained  early  settlement  and  limited  develop- 
ment to  the  stream  valleys.  The  two  most  significant  physical  features  within 
the  Region  are  the  Susquehanna  River  which  bisects  the  area  and  has  historically 
provided  access  to  much  of  the  Region  and  the  high,  rugged  Plateau  which  serves 
as  a barrier  isolating  the  Region  from  its  southern  neighbors.  Due  to  the 
westward  expansion  of  the  Connecticut  colony  and  the  topographical  barriers 
of  the  south,  the  Region  was  first  settled  by  Connecticut  Yankees  who  were 
later  joined  by  Pennsylvanians  migrating  north  into  this  area  along  the 
Susquehanna  River  Valley.  The  influence  of  these  early  settlers  is  still 
observable  in  the  Region’s  towns  where  picturesque  old  clapboard  houses 
predominate  and  the  town  commons,  so  common  to  New  England,  are  often  found. 

The  short  growing  season  and  the  poor,  shallow  soils  explain  the 
dominance  of  dairying  throughout  most  of  the  Region,  though  limited  cropland 
of  a higher  quality  does  exist  along  the  bottomlands  of  the  river  valleys. 


The  Elmira  and  Binghamton  areas,  in  New  York  State, 
have  a major  economic  influence  on  the  northern 
tier  counties  of  Region  Four.  There  is  a signifi- 
cant commutation  into  these  New  York  urban  centers 
for  both  employment  and  shopping.  As  a result, 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Region  has  been 
experiencing  modest  population  growth  since  1950  and  this  influence  is 
reflected  in  the  recent  allocation  of  Susquehanna  County  to  the  Binghamton 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

To  the  south,  V/ilkes-Barre  and  Scranton  already  serve  the  south- 
eastern section  of  the  Region  as  shopping  and  employment  centers.  The  success 
of  the  hard  coal  counties’  industrial  development  program  in  attracting  new 
employment  will  undoubtedly  provide  an  increasing  number  of  jobs  to  commuters 
living  in  Susquehanna  and  Vi^yoming  Counties. 


Relationship  to 
Surrounding  Regions 
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No  other  adjacent  region  exerts  much  influence  upon  Region  Four 
and  the  five-county  area  remains  generally  isolated  from  the  remainder  of 
the  State. 


Natural  Resources  Region  Four  has  few  mineral  resources.  There  are 

isolated  bituminous  and  anthracite  mining  operations 
in  Tioga  and  Sullivan  Counties  on  the  periphery 
of  the  Region  but  production  remains  insignificant. 
Natural  gas  fields  exist  in  Tioga  County  but  pro- 
duction is  also  small. 

Timber  is  an  important  resource  in  the  southern  and  western 
portions  of  the  Region.  Commercial  forests  cover  54%  of  Region  Four.  Nearly 
a third  of  the  manufacturing  employment  in  Sullivan  County  is  in  furniture, 
lumber  and  wood  products. 

The  Region  is  blessed  with  a great  recreation  potential  because  of 
its  forests,  scenic  attractiveness  and  unpolluted  waters.  The  'Endless 
Mountains'  regional-wide  tourist  agency  is  currently  attempting  to  promote, 
expand  and  develop  this  potential. 

A limited  amount  of  above  average  agricultural  lands  are  found  along 
the  flood  plain  of  the  Susquehanna  River  in  Bradford  and  Vi^yoming  Counties 
though  much  of  the  Region  is  best  suited  to  its  traditional  specialization  of 
dairying.  The  close  proximity  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  metropolitan 
milk  markets  will  continue  to  support  the  Region's  dairy  industry  provided 
dependable  water  supplies  can  be  developed  and  enough  cattle  feed  can  be  grown 
locally. 


Effect  of  Environment  The  New  York  oriented  portion  of  this  area  should 

on  Future  Patterns  of  continue  to  grow  slowly  as  it  did  during  the  last 

Development  decade,  but  much  of  this  growth  may  be  offset  by 

continued  outmigration  from  the  remainder  of  the 
Region.  As  the  Susquehanna  River  Valley  remains 
the  natural  corridor  through  the  Region,  develop- 
ment can  be  expected  along  its  valley,  particularly  near  Sayre-Athens  and 
Towanda.  Increased  residential  development  will  also  occur  in  the  southeastern 
portion  of  the  Region  near  the  Wyoming  Valley  but  its  future  is  dependent  upon 
the  growth  in  the  Scranton-Wilkes-Barre  area.  The  remainder  of  the  Region  is 
physically  isolated  with  the  exception  of  areas  served  by  U.  S.  Highway  6 
which  is  the  only  east-west  route  across  the  Region,  and  U.  S.  Highways  15  and 
220  which  run  from  north  to  south  across  the  Region. 

The  improvement  of  these  latter  two  routes  would  provide  better 
access  into  the  high  plateau  areas  of  the  Region  from  the  new  Pennsylvania 
Interstate  Route  80  to  the  south  and  the  improved  New  York  State  Route  17  to 
the  north,  thus  helping  develop  the  latent  recreational  potential. 

However,  the  major  determinants  to  future  growth  will  continue  to 
lie  beyond  the  Region' s borders  with  the  prospects  for  metropolitan  growth 
in  the  Binghamton-Elmira  and  Scranton-Wilkes-Barre  areas.  Much  of  Region 
Four's  development  planning  will  concern  efforts  to  extend  the  influences 
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and  commuter  opportunities  of  these  adjoining  cities  over  a wider  sphere  of 
this  largely  rural  region. 


B.  Population  Trends 

Over-All  Regional  V7ith  over  four  thousand  square  miles  (9%  of  the 

Growth  State’s  land  area)  Region  Four  supports  a population 

of  less  than  150,000  people  (1.3^  of  the  State  total). 
By  and  large,  the  Region's  population  has  remained 
relatively  static  throughout  the  1940-1963  period. 
During  the  1940' s the  Region  experienced  a slight 
1%  decline  in  population,  counter  balanced  by  an  almost  equally  modest  3^ 
gain  during  the  1950' s.  Since  1960  the  Region  appears  to  have  again  lost 
population  at  a rate  which,  if  continued,  would  result  in  a 1970  population 
almost  identical  to  that  of  1940. 

Within  the  Region,  Wyoming  has  been  the  only  County  to  experience 
continuous  growth,  though  its  gain  amounts  to  no  more  than  200  people  over 
this  23  year  period.  Bradford  County's  more  impressive  gain  of  4,000  between 
1940  and  1960  does  not,  unfortunately,  appear  to  have  continued  during  the 
early  1960's.  The  remote  and  isolated  Sullivan  County  has  declined  between 
each  previous  census  at  a rate  which  appears  to  be  continuing  during  the 
present  decade. 

Throughout  the  1940-1963  period,  the  considerable  natural  increase 
of  rural  Region  Four's  excess  of  births  over  deaths  has  been  offset  by  a 
fluctuating,  but  nearly  equal  net  out-migration.  During  the  1940' s the  loss 
by  migration  exceeded  13,000  people.  In  the  following  decade,  this  figure 
declined  slightly  to  around  11,000,  but  since  1960  out-migration  appears  to 
have  increased  again  to  an  all-time  high  of  about  20,000  per  decade. 


Locational  Trends  The  seeming  stability  of  Region  Four's  total 

in  Regional  Growth  population  masks  two  conflicting  trends  within 

the  Region.  VJhile  the  isolated  upland,  rural 
townships  have  been  losing  population  or  remaining 
static,  considerable  growth  has  occurred  all  along 
the  Region' s northern  boundary  wherever  townships 
are  within  commuting  range  of  the  New  York  Elmira  and  Binghamton  metropolitan 
areas.  At  those  points  where  important  north-south  highways  such  as  Routes 
15,  11  and  220  cross  the  Region,  this  borderline,  growth  extends  southward 
into  the  heart  of  the  Region.  Perhaps  the  most  impressive  of  these  'growth 
corridors'  is  to  be  found  in  Bradford  County  along  Route  220  south  from  the 
New  York  borderline  communities  of  Sayre/Athens  to  Towanda.  From  Towanda, 
this  linear  growth  extends  southeastwards  along  Route  6 towards  the  Scranton 
area  whose  influence  is  fairly  extensive  in  eastern  Wyoming  County. 

Changes  in  the  market  value  of  taxable  real  property  indicate  that 
these  same  locational  trends  in  regional  growth  have  continued  between  1960 
and  1964,  with  some  gains  occurring  among  isolated  boroughs  and  among  townships 
along  the  Route  220  and  Route  6 axis.  So  far,  the  new  Interstate  Route  81 
between  Scranton  and  Binghamton  appears  to  have  had  relatively  limited 
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influence  upon  Susquehanna  County,  though  it  is  perhaps  still  too  early  to 
judge  its  long-term  effects. 


Prospects  for  The  prospects  for  future  growth  in  Region  Four  depend 

Future  Growth  to  a very  considerable  degree  upon  the  economic 

future  of  the  exterior  urban  areas  of  Elmira- 
Binghamton  and  Scranton-Wilkes-Barre,  and  open  Region 
Four’s  ability  to  provide  better  highway  access  to 
these  larger  employment  centers . Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  data  indicates  that  employment  in  the  New  York  areas  may  have 
remained  relatively  static  since  1960,  and  this  alone  could  account  for  the 
apparent  reversal  of  Region  Four’s  growth  since  that  date. 

However,  both  these  nearby  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  metropolitan 
areas  will  benefit  from  major  highway  improvements:  several  Interstate  routes 
converging  upon  the  Scranton-Wilkes-Barre  area;  and  an  upgrading  of  New  York 
Route  17  to  almost  equally  high  speed,  limited  access  standards.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  new  right-of-way  for  this  New  York  east-west  Route  17 
will  dip  down  into  Pennsylvania  at  the  Sayre-Athens  growth  point  previously 
mentioned.  The  Pennsylvania  Highways  Department  plans  to  rebuild  Route  220 
from  this  point  south  to  Towanda  at  a similar  standard  and  linl<  this  travel 
corridor  with  a new  bridge  crossing  to  Route  6 at  this  latter  borough. 

Considering  that  Sayre-Athens  is  already  the  Region’s  primary 
manufacturing  employment  center  with  the  Region’s  largest  available  industrial 
park,  future  growth  may  become  even  more  concentrated  within  this  Route  220, 
Route  6 corridor,  with  a possible  second  linear  focus  along  Route  11  and 
Interstate  Route  81  in  Susquehanna  County. 

Weighing  these  prospects  of  growth  against  the  certain  continuation 
of  farm  consolidation  and  rural  decline,  a tentative  forecast  at  this  moment 
suggests  that  the  regional  decline  since  1960  may  well  have  been  reversed  by 
1970  with  brighter  prospects  for  some  measure  of  significant  growth  during 
the  succeeding  decade. 


REGION  FOUR  POPULATION  SU>1MARY 
COMPONENTS  OF  GROWTH 
1940  - 1970 


Item 

1940-1950 

1950-1960 

1960-1970^ 

Natural  increase  per  decade 

12,385 

16,171 

16,910 

Net  migration  per  decade 

-13,426 

11,108 

-21,460 

Total  change  per  decade 

- 1,041 

5,063 

- 4,540 

Per  Cent  change  per  decade 

- 0.7 

3.5 

- 3.1 

Projection  based  on  1960-1963  trends. 
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REGION  FOUR  COUNTY  POPULATION  TRENDS  AND  PROJECTIONS 

1940  - 1970 


County 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1963 

(estimates) 

1970 

(Projection 

of 

1960-1963 

trends) 

1970 

(Temple 

Projections) 

Bradford 

50,615 

51,722 

54,925 

54,625 

54,005 

58,466 

Sullivan 

7,504 

6,745 

6,251 

5,822 

4,931 

5,767 

Susquehanna 

33,893 

31,970 

33,137 

33,083 

32,967 

34,318 

Tioga 

35,004 

35,474 

36,614 

35,831 

34,204 

39,243 

Wyoming 

16,702 

16,766 

16,813 

16,903 

17,093 

17,100 

Region 

143,718 

142,677 

147,740 

146,264 

143,200 

154,894 

The  Northern  Tier  counties  of  Pennsylvania  were  the 
last  in  the  State  in  which  agriculture  remained 
the  most  important  source  of  employment.  As  late 
as  1950,  29^  of  the  regional  employment  was  in 
agriculture,  but  by  1960  manufacturing  had  finally 
edged  ahead  in  employment.  In  1960,  manufacturing 
employed  17,235  workers  or  33^  of  total  employment,  slightly  less  than  the 
State  average  of  38^.  Agriculture,  the  second  highest  employer  in  the  Region, 
employed  9,838  persons  in  1960  or  19^  of  total  employment.  Although  agri- 
cultural enployment  declined  4,806  {Z2.1%)  persons  between  1950  and  1960, 
its  proportion  of  total  employment  still  exceeds  the  Siate  average  of  2.9^. 
Within  the  Region  there  are  8,714  employed  in  the  service  industry  constituting 
17^  of  total  employment,  while  6,227  are  employed  in  retail  trade,  for  12^ 
of  total  employment. 

Within  the  manufacturing  sector,  employment  in  leather  products, 
machinery,  primary  metals,  apparel  and  transportation  equipment  was  approxi- 
mately 20^  greater  than  for  the  rest  of  the  State.  Of  these  five  manufacturing 
industries,  two  were  in  the  low  wage  category  while  the  remaining  three  were 
classified  as  high  wage  industries. 

In  1960,  approximately  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  manufacturing 
employees  or  17,235  workers  in  Region  Four  traveled  to  jobs  located  outside 
of  the  Region.  In  the  same  year,  the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs  estimated 
that  residents  of  Region  Four  earned  $48  million  more  than  was  paid  out  by 
regional  employers  indicating  a substantial  amount  of  income  earned  outside 
of  the  Region.  Even  though  the  destination  of  the  commutation  which  is  taking 
place  cannot  be  fully  documented  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many 
residents  of  these  Northern  Tier  Counties  are  commuting  to  the  Binghamton- 
Elmira  and  a somewhat  smaller  number  to  the  Scranton-Wilkes-Barre  areas. 

Approximately  one-third  of  Wyoming  Countv’ s employed  work  outside 


C . Economic  Trends 

Characteristics 

of  the  Regional 

Economy 
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of  the  County.  Due  to  the  close  proximity  of  this  County  to  the  Scranton- 
Wilkes-Barre  area,  it  is  assumed  that  most  of  them  work  there.  Similarly, 
a majority  of  Susquehanna's  commuters  find  work  in  the  Binghamton,  New  York 
labor  market  while  a majority  of  commuters  from  Bradford  and  Tioga  Counties 
find  work  in  the  Elmira,  New  York  labor  market.  Commuters  from  Sullivan 
County  apparently  are  working  in  both  Bradford  and  Lycoming  Counties. 


REGION  FOUR  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  OUTSIDE  OF  THEIR  COUNTY 

OF  RESIDENCE  IN  1960 


Employed  Outside  County 


County 

Number 

Per  Cent  of  ] 

Wyoming 

1,801 

30^ 

Susquehanna 

3,319 

29^ 

Sallivan 

393 

21^ 

Bradford 

3,960 

20^ 

Tioga 

2,955 

20^ 

Source;  Page  26,  An  Economic  Atlas  of  Pennsylvania 

Between  1949  and  1959,  median  family  income  increased  at  a faster 
rate  for  the  Region  (58^)  than  for  the  State  (45^).  This  trend,  as  a result, 
has  narrowed  the  gap  between  the  higher  State  median  income  level  and  that 
of  the  Region  whose  median  income  of  $4,752  in  1959  was  still  only  8.3^  of 
the  State's  $5,719.  Within  the  Region,  Bradford  County  had  the  highest 
mecian  family  income  in  both  1949  and  in  1959  and  experiencing  the  second 
highest  county  increase  over  the  ten  year  period,  while  Wyoming,  vi^ith  the 
lovest  family  income  experienced  the  greatest  rate  of  improvement. 


Uremployment  Traditionally,  Region  Four  has  experienced  slightly 

Trends  and  Over-all  less  unemployment  than  the  State.  This  was  shown 

Growth  in  Employment  by  the  Regional  unemployment  rate  remaining  the 

same  at  in  1950  and  1960,  while  the  State's 
unemployment  rate  remained  above  this  at  1%  in 
1950  and  1960.  Within  the  Region,  Sullivan  County 
was  the  only  county  that  experienced  an  unemployment  increase  between  1950 
and  1960. 


According  to  the  State  Bureau  of  Employment  statistics,  however, 
unemployment  rates  have  declined  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Region  Four 
since  1958  with  Bradford  County's  unemployment  rate  declining  the  most  while 
Tioga  and  Wyoming's  unemployment  rates  declined  the  least. 

As  shown  in  the  following  table,  Regional  unemployment  has  declined 
by  2,600  from  1958  to  1964.  During  this  period  employment  rose  by  800  and 
the  work  force  dropped  by  1,800.  The  drop  of  1,800  in  the  workforce  may  be 
the  result  of  migration  of  workers  out  of  the  Region.  It  could  also  mean 
that  more  persons  living  in  the  Region  are  commuting  to  other  labor  markets 
and  are  thus  no  longer  counted  as  a person  seeking  work  in  the  Region  Four 
labor  markets.  Probably  the  explanation  is  a combination  of  both  factors: 
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some  of  the  younger  age  groups  migrating  out  of  the  Region  while  more  people 
choose  to  remain  in  Region  Four  and  commute  longer  distances  to  work  on  the 
new  faster  highways . 


REGION  FOUR  LABOR  FORCE  DATA 
1958  - 1964 


Year 

VJork 

Force 

Employment 

Unemployment 

Unemployment 

Rate 

1958 

49,400 

43,800 

5,600 

11.3% 

1961 

49,500 

44,400 

5,100 

10.3% 

1964 

47,600 

44,600 

3,000 

6.3% 

Difference 

Between 

1958  and 

1964  -1,800 

+ 800 

-2,600 

- 5% 

Though  manufacturing  employment  in  the  Elmira  labor  area  is  down 
by  600  between  1961  and  1964,  non-manufacturing  jobs  have  increased  by  2,200, 
lowering  the  unemployment  rate  of  7.8^  in  1961  to  4.2^  in  1964.  During  this 
time  the  work. force  gained  by  300  which  does  not  appear  to  indicate  a large 
increase  of  Pennsylvania  commuters  to  this  labor  market  during  this  recent 
period  of  time.  This  may  change,  however,  due  to  the  location  of  A &■  P*s 
large  processing  plant  in  the  Elmira  labor  market  area.  According  to  local 
reports,  the  600  new  jobs  in  this  plant  will  include  a number  of  Pennsylvanians. 

In  the  Binghamton  labor  market  (Broome  County)  the  work  force 
increased  by  only  100  while  employment  gained  by  600  between  1961  and  1964. 

However,  local  firms  in  this  New  York  labor  market  area  expressed 
a need  for  1,000  additional  workers  by  June  1965,  and  such  an  expansion  will 
undoubtedly  benefit  northern  Susquehanna  County.  Because  the  Scranton  and 
Wilkes-Barre  labor  markets  are  still  adjusting  to  the  decline  of  the  coal 
industry,  their  employment  influence  has  been  limited  to  Wyoming  County  in 
the  past.  The  active  industrial  development  promotion  campaign  of  these 
cities  may  provide  a much  greater  stimulus  to  the  development  of  southern 
Susquehanna  County  in  the  future. 


Components  of  During  the  1950* s regional  employment  exceeded 

Economic  Growth  comparable  State  growth  rates  in  four  industrial 

sectors.  Manufacturing  employment  increased  almost 
40;^  (4,887),  compared  to  9.5^  for  the  State. 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  employment 
increased  36^  (242)  compared  to  the  State's  29%  rise. 
Employment  in  retail  trade  rose  14%  (774)  for  the  region  and  6%  for  the  State, 
while  the  number  of  workers  in  Public  Utilities  increased  17.6%  (102)  in 
contrast  to  a 1.7%  gain  for  the  State  as  a whole. 
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Employment  declined  in  six  of  the  eight  remaining  industrial 
sectors.  Agriculture  declined  Zl,l%  (4,806),  transportation  32.2%  (1,029) 
and  mining  31.6^  (235).  In  other  sectors,  declines  were  moderate  and 
generally  followed  over-all  State  trends. 

Although  manufacturing  industries  accounted  for  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  total  regional  employment,  individual  manufacturing  industries 
experienced  different  histories  of  growth  and  decline.  The  following  table 
lists  ten  industries  which  have  experienced  substantial  growth  or  decline  in 
manufacturing  employment  between  1951  and  1963  and  notes  counties  where 
these  changes  occurred. 


CHANGES  IN  MANUFACTURING  JOBS  IN  REGION  FOUR 

1951  - 1963* 


Growth  Industries 

Employees 

Counties  Affected 

Primary  Metals 

Transportation  Equipment 

Food  Products 

Textile  Mill  Products 
Electrical  Machinery 

1,207 

652 

382 

276 

216 

(Bradford,  Tioga) 
(Susquehanna) 

(Bradford,  Wyoming,  Tioga) 
(Bradford) 

(Bradford) 

Declining  Industries 

Employees 

Counties  Affected 

Apparel 

1,136 

(Bradford,  Tioga,  Susque- 
hanna, Sullivan) 

Stone,  Clay  & Glass  products 

298 

(Tioga) 

Fabricated  Metals 

286 

(Wyoming) 

Lumber  Products 

231 

(Bradford,  Tioga,  Wyoming, 
Susquehanna) 

Leather  Products 

176 

(Tioga,  Wyoming,  Susque- 
hanna, Sullivan,  Bradford 
increase) 

■^Changes  in  the  industrial  classification  system  have  been  made  during  this 
period  in  an  effort  to  make  all  figures  comparable  with  the  S.I.C.  Code,  but 
absolute  accuracy  cannot  be  guaranteed. 

Source:  Department  of  Internal  Affairs,  County  Industry  Reports. 


In  order  to  determine  whether  Regional  trends  departed  appreciably 
from  general  employment  trends.  Region  Four’s  changes  were  compared  with 
comparable  data  for  the  four-state  area  consisting  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  For  example,  total  employment  in  the  four-state  area 
in  primary  metals  declined  25.5%  between  1951  and  1963.  If  Region  Four  had 
followed  the  four-state  trend,  the  Region  would  have  experienced  a decline 
or  proportional  shift  downward  of  60  jobs.  In  fact,  the  Region  experienced 
an  increase  of  1,207  jobs.  The  difference  between  the  Regional  increase  and 
the  expected  proportional  shift  of  -60  represents  a positive  ’’differential 
shift”  of  1,267  jobs  towards  increased  Regional  specialization  in  the  primary- 
metal  industry. 
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As  illustrated  by  the  following  table,  Region  Four  has  become  more 
specialized  in  6 industries  and  less  specialized  in  3 others. 


DIFFERENTIAL  SHIFT  IN  MANUFACTURING  JOBS  IN  REGION  FOUR 
1951  - 1963 

sasai  II  ' ■■■  I ■ "L.  . Ht^aasacy  I ii‘i  „ jsssscssessssasssss^ssasss 


Industry 


Increased 

Specialization 


Primary  Metals  +1,267 
Transportation  Equipment  + 646 
Food  and  Kindred  Products  + 426 
Textile  Mill  Products  + 413 
Electrical  Machinery  + 213 
Leather  Products  + 156 


Decreased 

Specialization 


Apparel  Products 
Fabricated  Metals 
Stone,  Clay  Glass 


- 760 

- 224 

- 178 


Between  1951  and  1963,  however,  there  was  a tendency  toward  greater 
specialization  in  high-wage  industries  such  as  primary  metals  and  transporta- 
tion equipment. 

As  shown  in  the  following  table,  Region  Four  is  in  the  process  of 
upgrading  its  manufacturing  employment.  There  has  been  a distinct  acceleration 
in  this  process  during  the  1951-1963  period  as  compared  to  the  earlier  1940- 
1951  achievements.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Sullivan  and  Wyoming  Counties  do 
not  share  in  the  over-all  Regional  gains  in  higher  income  employment. 


REGION  FOUR 

PROPORTION  OF  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  IN  LOW,  MEDIAN  AND 
HIGH  WAGE  INDUSTRIES 


Low  Wage  Median  Wage  High  Wage 


Year 

(Under  $5,000) 

($5,000  to  $6,000) 

(Over  $6,000) 

1940 

62.6^ 

22,7% 

14.7^ 

1951 

60.1^ 

19.7% 

20.2^ 

1963 

48.1^ 

IS. 6% 

35 . 3% 

Location  of  Economic  Region  Four  reached  its  maximum  population  around 

Problem  Areas  and  1900.  Thereafter,  declining  agricultural  employment 

Growth  Centers  has  nearly  offset  gains  in  manufacturing.  Unlike 

the  declining  coal  mining  industry,  farm  consoli- 
dation has  not  resulted  in  any  clearly  discernible 
geographic  pattern  of  high  unemployment,  which  varies 
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from  township  to  township  with  only  slightly  higher  rates  in  isolated  Sullivan 
and  western  Tioga  Counties. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  Region  Four’s  economy  is  becoming  closely 
integrated  with  that  of  the  New  York  metropolitan  communities  of  Coming, 
Elmira  and  Binghamton.  These  ties  take  the  form  not  only  of  commuting  travel, 
but  also  of  the  establishment  of  branch  plants  in  Region  Four  manufacturing 
components  for  the  New  York  Route  17  industrial  complex.  The  further  develop- 
ment of  this  potential  is  most  likely  to  benefit  the  northern  part  of  the 
Region  find  those  areas  linked  to  Route  17  by  improved  north-south  highways. 

As  shown  by  the  accompanying  table,  most  of  Region  Four’s  recent 
growth  in  manufacturing  has  taken  place  in  Bradford  County,  \diere  the  twin 
boroughs  of  Sayre-Athens  represent  the  Region’s  major  employment  center. 

With  the  relocation  of  Route  17  south  through  these  boroughs,  the  development 
of  their  1,000  acre  industrial  park  seems  assured  - confirming  this  area  at 
the  junction  of  Routes  17  and  220  as  the  Region's  primary  growth  point. 


CHANGES  IN  NUMBER  OF 
M/iNUFACTURING  JOBS  BY  COUNTY^ 
1951  - 1964  


County 

Increases 

Declines 

Bradford^ 

784 

Susquehanna 

225 

- - 

Sullivan 

181 

_ _ 

V/yoming 

100 

- - 

Tioga 

— • 

909 

^ Source:  Department  of  Internal  Affairs,  County  Industrial  Reports. 
^ 1951-1963. 


D.  Agricultural  Trends 

Importance  of  The  total  value  of  farm  products  sold  continues  to 

the  Region’ s increase  in  Region  Four.  The  30^  improvement  over 

Agriculture  10  years,  from  $40.6  million  in  1949  to  $52.7 

million  in  1959,  was  almost  exactly  the  same  rate  of 
growth  as  that  experienced  by  the  whole  State. 
Bradford  and  Tioga  Counties  exceeded  the  regional 
average  with  gains  of  39^  and  37^  respectively,  while  Susquehanna,  Sullivan 
and  Wyoming's  growth  in  farm  sales  ranged  between  21%  and  11^. 

Aggregate  sales  for  Bradford  ($21.0  million),  Susquehanna  ($13.1 
million)  and  Tioga  ($11.9  million)  in  1959  represented  87^  of  the  Region’s 
total  value  of  farm  products  sold. 

The  Region’s  7,103  larger  than  average  farms  comprised  only  7%  of 
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the State’s  100,052  farms,  but  accounted  for  over  11^  of  the  State’s  farmland. 
Land  under  cultivation  (pasture  and  cropland)  amounted  to  10.8^  (891,421  acres) 
of  the  State  total  (8,141,163  acres).  These  relationships  between  region  and 
State  in  number  of  farms  and  acres  in  farmland  and  production  did  not  change 
significantly  during  the  1950-1960  decade. 

Approximately  53^  (1.4  million  acres)  of  the  Region’s  total  land 
area  in  1959  was  devoted  to  agriculture  as  compared  to  41^  for  the  State. 
Proportion  of  farmland  to  total  land  area  was  smallest  in  Sullivan  County, 

20^  (62,173  acres)  and  greatest  in  Bradford  County,  68^  (500,505  acres). 

For  the  Region  as  a whole,  46^  of  tillable  land  was  in  pasture  as 
compared  to  29^  for  the  State  - reflecting  the  emphasis  on  livestock  farming 
in  the  Region.  Dairy  farming  was,  by  far,  the  Region’s  most  important  source 
of  farm  income  in  1963,  accounting  for  slightly  more  than  71^  of  sales  of  all 
farm  commodities.  Milk  producers  in  Bradford  County  received  $15.5  million 
income  derived  from  dairy  product  sales,  while  farmers  in  Susquehanna  and 
Tioga  Counties  earned  $11.9  million  and  $9.1  million  respectively.  In  order, 
these  three  counties  ranked  2nd,  3rd  and  9th  among  the  State’s  67  counties 
in  milk  production.  Cash  receipts  from  regional  sales  of  meat  animals  total- 
ing $8.7  million  represented  15^  of  the  total  value  of  farm  products  sold. 
Poultry  farming  provided  another  8^  of  farm  income,  and  resulted  in  Tioga 
County’s  ranking  among  the  top  10  poultry  meat  producing  counties  in  Penn- 
sylvania. A sizeable  proportion  of  the  crops  grown  in  Region  Four  are  used 
to  support  livestock  enterprises.  Bradford,  Susquehanna  and  Tioga  Counties, 
for  example,  were  among  the  State’s  leading  counties  in  corn  (for  silage)  and 
hay  production.  The  Region’s  agriculture  does  not,  however,  supply  total 
requirements;  thus  large  amounts  of  supplemental  feed  are  brought  into  the  area. 


Agricultural  The  32^  decline  in  total  number  of  farms  from  10,424 

Readjustment  in  1950  to  7,103  in  1959  was  identical  to  the  rate  of 

decline  experienced  by  the  rest  of  the  State.  V/ithin 
the  Region,  declines  ranged  from  29^  in  Bradford 
County  to  36^  in  Wyoming. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  loss  of  farms  occurred  among  units  of  less  than 
100  acres  while  the  number  of  farms  over  220  acres  increased  by  179  (9^)  over 
the  same  period.  An  exception  to  this  general  trend  was  in  Sullivan  County 
where  farms  in  all  size  categories  declined. 

The  tendency  toward  consolidation  of  small  farms  into  larger  units 
resulted  in  a significant  increase  in  average  farm  size  from  150  to  190  acres 
and,  along  with  modest  increases  in  land  value,  raised  the  average  value  of 
farms  from  $6,927  to  $14,354.  Still,  while  four  of  the  five  counties  (Wyoming 
being  the  exception)  ranked  among  Pennsylvania’s  top  ten  in  average  farm  size, 
the  average  value  of  farms  in  the  Region  remained  far  below  the  State-wide 
figure  of  $21,417  in  1959,  reflecting  in  part,  relatively  low  market  values  of 
farm  land  in  Region  Eleven  ($75  per  acre)  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  State’s 
average  of  $180  per  acre. 

The  average  value  of  farm  products  sold  per  farm  nearly  doubled  in 
Region  Four  between  1949  and  1959,  rising  from  $3,894  to  $7,416.  This  latter 
figure  was  still  4^  higher  than  the  State-wide  average  of  $7,121,  but  Region 
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Four's  advantage  is  narrowing.  Agricultural  sales  per  farm  in  1959  ranged  from 
$4,626  in  Sullivan  County  (up  80^  from  $2,563)  to  $7,738  in  Susquehanna  County 
(up  88^  from  $4,118).  The  greatest  improvement  occurred  in  Tioga  County  where 
average  annual  sales  of  agricultural  commodities  increased  108^,  from  $3,679 
in  1949  to  $7,650  in  1959. 

The  Region's  total  crop  and  pastureland  declined  16^  in  10  years, 
from  1,060,509  acres  in  1949  to  891,421  acres  in  1959,  compared  to  a 17^ 
decline  for  the  State  as  a whole.  Among  Region  Four's  counties,  losses 
ranged  from  13^  in  Bradford  County  to  21%  in  Sullivan  County.  Within  the 
Region  there  was  a general  tendency  for  counties  with  the  greatest  productivity 
per  farm  to  experience  the  smallest  decline  in  crop  and  pastureland. 

Between  1960  and  1963,  milk  sales  declined  7^,  down  from  $45.0 
million  to  $41.9  million,  along  with  a 20%  reduction  in  sales  of  poultry 
products,  from  $5.6  million  to  $4.5  million.  Sales  of  neat  animals,  however, 
rose  62%,  from  $5.4  million  in  1960  to  $8.7  million  in  1963. 

The  decline  in  milk  sales  and  increase  in  volume  of  neat  animals 
sold  was  partially  due  to  effects  of  serious  drought  in  1962,  1963,  and  1964, 
with  Region  Four  counties  being  among  the  State's  hardest  hit.  Changes  in 
production,  therefore,  should  be  viewed  as  a temporary  occurrence  rather  than 
a definite  sign  of  decline  or  increase  in  the  importance  of  particular  farm 
enterprises  with  respect  to  the  Region's  total  agricultural  economy. 

The  proportion  of  non-coirimercial  farms  in  the  Region,  27%,  was 
considerably  less  than  the  State's  41%  in  1959.  A partial  explanation  for 
this  is  the  Region's  generally  poor  access  to  alternative  employment  possi- 
bilities , 


Future  Prospects  As  late  as  1950,  agriculture  continued  to  be  the 

for  Agriculture  Region's  most  important  industry.  Twenty-seven 

per  cent  of  employed  workers  were  in  farming, 
compared  with  25%  in  manufacturing.  Since  that  time, 
manufacturing  employment  has  succeeded  in  outnumber- 
ing farm,  employment  and  by  1960  only  19%  (9,838) 
of  total  employment  was  in  agriculture.  Nevertheless,  this  is  still  over  six 
times  as  high  a proportion  as  the  State's  3%  employment  in  agriculture,  and 
reflects  the  Region's  continued  dependence  on  farming  as  a major  source  of 
income . 


If  $10,000  gross  income  is  used  as  the  dividing  point  to  identify 
farms  whose  economic  future  is  somewhat  doubtful,  then  65%  of  the  Region's 
commercial  farms  must  necessarily  be  considered  marginal  (ranging  from  63% 
in  Bradford  to  69%  in  Sullivan),  compared  to  62%  for  the  State  as  a whole. 

In  light  of  this,  consolidation  is  expected  to  continue  as  many  of  these  less 
profitable  farms  are  phased  cut  of  agriculture. 

Preliminary  estimates  by  the  Pennsylvania  Crop  Reporting  Service 
indicate  that  both  the  State  and  Region  Four  may  have  lost  another  15%  of 
their  farms  between  1959-1965.  Since  this  is  almost  exactly  the  same  annual 
rate  of  decline  experienced  during  the  preceding,  decade,  we  must  accept  the 
prospect  that  this  readjustment  period  still  has  some  distance  to  run  before 
any  permanent  stability  can  be  expected. 
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In  view  of  continuously  expanding  markets  in  New  York  and  future 
growth  expectations  for  cities  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  a bright  future  is  seen 
for  efficient  dairymen  who,  if  they  can  develop  dependable  water  resources  and 
produce  enough  locally  grown  fodder,  will  remain  important  suppliers  of  fluid 
milk  to  these  urban  centers. 

Prospects  for  expansion  of  poultry  and  meat  animal  enterprises 
through  vertically  integrated  food  production  and  distribution  processes 
and  the  location  of  processors  nearer  sources  of  supply  also  merit  local 
consideration. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Food  Stores  have  recently  announced  the 
location  of  a new  processing  plant  in  the  Elmira  area  which  should  benefit 
Region  Four's  agricultural  economy. 
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Part  II  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 


E.  Industrial  Develcpment 

Accomplishments  In  its  effort  to  promote,  finance,  and  locate 

and  industrial  facilities.  Region  Four  has  had  to  face 

Expectations  several  disadvantages.  One  of  these  is  that  its 

transition^frcm  a predominantly  agricultural  to  a 
manufacturing  economy  has  not  taken  place  rapidly 
enough  nor  has  it  provided  a sufficient  number  of 
unskilled  jobs  to  absorb  all  the  young  workers  leaving  the  farms.  Many  have, 
therefore,  migrated  from  the  Region.  The  large  scale  commuting  of  skilled 
labor  to  adjoining  New  York  communities  to  take  advantage  of  the  greater 
variety  of  jobs  found  there  has  already  been  mentioned.  These  trends  coupled 
with  a low  labor  force  base  to  begin  with  have  further  depleted  the  small 
labor  pools  found  in  Region  Four.  In  addition,  access  to  the  Region  is  poor 
making  it  difficult  to  transport  the  essential  industrial  raw  materials  into 
and  the  finished  goods  out  of  the  Region.  With  the  completion  of  planned 
highway  improvements  in  the  area,  access  will  be  considerably  improved  making 
the  Region  a more  attractive  area  for  new  industrial  firms. 

Fortunately,  the  skilled  labor  force  now  commuting  daily  to  jobs 
outside  the  Region  represents  a latent  resource  available  to  new  industries 
locating  in  the  Region  within  shorter  travel  distance  of  these  employees' 
homes . 


Within  Region  Four  there  are  as  many  as  19  separate  industrial 
development  organizations.  Over  half  of  these  organizations  have  raised 
funds  and  participated  in  financing  industrial  projects  through  the 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development  Authority  Act  as  indicated  in  the 
following  table. 


PENNSYLVANIA  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITY 
PROJECTS  - BY  COUNTY 
1956  - 1964 


Total 

Capital 

Expected 

County 

Projects 

Investment 

New  Jobs 

Bradford 

6 

6,820,125 

886 

Sullivan 

2 

158,000 

208 

Susquehanna 

1 

450,000 

43 

Tioga 

1 

485,000 

300 

Wyoming 

0 

— 

- 

Due  to  the  difficulty  of  raising  industrial  funds  through  donations 
in  the  Region,  industrial  develcpment  organizations  generally  sell  repayable 
bonds  to  pay  for  specific  industrial  development  projects.  This  type  of  fund 
raising  method  in  Region  Four  differs  from  the  more  depressed  hard  coal  region 
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where  local  industrial  development  donations  receive  stronger  public  support. 

In  each  of  the  five  counties  there  is  at  least  one  group  which  has 
the  potential  to  function  on  a county-wide  basis.  Unfortunately,  this  has 
not  occurred.  V/ith  the  exception  of  the  Valley  Economic  Development 
Association,  based  in  the  Sayre-Athens  area,  each  organization  tends  to  function 
independently  within  a maximum  radius  of  ten  miles  of  its  own  local  community. 

In  addition  to  the  above  organization,  the  Endless  Mountains  Economic  Develop- 
ment Association  has  recently  been  formed  to  coordinate  and  unify  regional 
efforts.  The  formation  of  the  Endless  Mountains  group  is  a hopeful  sign 
indicating  some  desire  in  Region  Four  for  more  regional  cooperation. 

In  industrial  promotion,  all  counties  within  the  Region,  with  the 
exception  of  Susquehanna  County,  have  utilized  Pennsylvania  Industrial 
Development  Assistance  Act  matching  funds  for  brochures,  surveys,  and  adver- 
tising as  indicated  in  the  following  table.  The  comparatively  low  am.ount  of 
State  funds  granted  for  industrial  promotion  purposes,  however,  further 
emphasizes  Region  Four’s  difficulty  in  securing  ncn-repayable  local  matching 
funds  for  promotional  efforts. 


PENNSYLVANL\  INDUSTRIE  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

1956  - 1962 


County 

Funds 

Granted 

Amount 

Utilized 

Purpose 

Bradford 

$5,120.00 

$1,973.00 

Brochures 

Sullivan 

674.00 

550.00 

Brochures  & Surveys 

Susquehanna 

— 

— 

Tioga 

1,750.00 

- 

- 

Wyoming 

485.00 

170.00 

Advertising  & Surveys 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  industrial  promotion  efforts  are 
moving  ahead.  As  a part  of  this  program,  industrial  sites  have  been  identified 
througn  the  combined  efforts  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Industrial  Corporations, 
and  Utilities.  Descriptive  brochures  have  then  been  prepared  and  prime 
industrial  sites  either  purchased  or  optioned.  One  site  of  nearly  1,000  acres 
under  option  in  the  Sayre-Athens  area  of  north-central  Bradford  County  offers 
the  only  opportunity  presently  under  consideration  in  the  Region  for  a 
sizeable  industrial  park.  However,  utilities  have  net  yet  been  extended,  on 
site  sewage  disposal  will  be  necessary  and  a bridge  across  the  Chemung  River 
is  needed  to  provide  direct  access  to  this  site  from  proposed  improved  U.  S. 
Route  220  and  relocated  New  York  Route  17. 


Evaluation  of  Very  little  long-range  planning  for  balanced 

Programs  industrial  growth  has  been  accomplished  in  Region 

Four  other  than  securing  control  of  industrial  sites 
in  some  areas.  Although  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
utilities,  and  Industrial  Development  Corporations 
are  cooperating,  the  fragmentation  of  financial 
resources  may  be  limiting  industrial  development  efforts  in  Region  Four.  For 
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example,  where  no  single  community  could  afford  to  employ  a full-time 
professional  industrial  development  manager,  a combined  county  or  regional 
group  could.  A similar  case  exists  for  promotional  advertising.  The  new 
Endless  Mountains  Economic  Development  Association  could  possibly  provide 
the  vehicle  by  which  combined  efforts  could  be  aimed  at  promoting  a 
regional  industrial  development  program.. 

In  the  meantime,  industrial  development  groups  have  not  been  able 
to  capture  an  image  to  attract  industries  to  the  Region  comparable  to  the 
tourist  and  recreation  image  of  "the  Endless  Mountains".  This  factor,  perhaps, 
explains  the  great  emphasis  placed  on  tourist  development  in  contrast  to 
industrial  development  in  the  area. 

This  is  particularly  obvious  in  Tioga  County  where  a recreation 
dam  is  being  promoted  which  may  require  the  closing  of  an  established 
industrial  plant.  If  the  Cowanesque  Dam  is  constructed  the  Elkland  and  West- 
field  Tanning  industry  would  be  forced  to  provide  further  treatment  of  its 
effluent  and  forced  out  of  business  due  to  higher  costs  of  production  in  an 
industry  that  is  already  marginal. 

Fortunately,  many  of  the  new  jobs  being  created  in  Region  Four 
between  1951  and  1963  were  in  the  high  wage  category  exemplified  by  the 
transportation  equipment  and  primary  metals  industries.  The  most  recently 
announced  new  industries  are  in  paper  and  allied  products  and  electrical 
machinery  categories  which  are  medium  wage  industries.  Apparently,  as  in  the 
past,  the  Region  continues  to  serve  as  a subcontractor  of  goods  and  services 
to  the  New  York  Route  17  industrial  area.  Just  as  branch  plants  were  estab- 
lished in  the  Region  to  feed  New  York  State  apparel  and  leather  factories  in 
the  past,  new  branch  plants  from  that  State  are  locating  in  Region  Four. 

Example  of  this  trend  is  the  Corning  Glass  plant  at  Wellsboro  (related  to  the 
Corning,  New  York  plant)  and  the  Dendix  plant  at  Montrose  (related  to  Bing- 
hamton, New  York  plants) . 

Considering  the  increasing  prominence  of  science-based  growth 
industries  in  the  fields  of  electronic  data  processing  and  glass  associated 
with  the  New  York  Route  17  complex,  further  development  of  such  inter-regional 
economic  integration  could  be  especially  beneficial  to  Region  Four,  and  should 
be  planned  for  and  promoted  as  in  region-wide  program. 


F.  Tourist  Development 

Existing  Attractions  Region  Four  with  its  huge  tourist  potential  is  the 

and  Potential  home  of  the  Endless  Mountains  Association  which 

Development  since  1960  has  provided  coordination  for  a four- 

county  tourist  promotion  program.  In  Tioga  County, 
which  is  not  a part  of  this  Association,  the  Wells- 
boro Chamber  of  Commerce  is  renowned  for  its 
promotion  of  Pennsylvania’s  Grand  Canyon.  There  are  also  many  individual 
community  organizations  functioning  on  a local  level  in  Region  Four. 
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Although  each  organization  appears  to  be  familiar  with  its  own 
recreation  assets,  none  has  made  a formal  inventory  of  existing  and  potential 
attractions.  Nor  has  any  long-range  planning  yet  been  done  for  developing 
these  other  than  on  a private  or  individual  basi^.  However,  the  Endless 
Mountains  Association,  realizing  the  potential  of  the  area  and  the  need  for 
capital  investment  in  tourist  facilities,  has  proposed  a unique  financing 
arrangement  to  aid  in  the  growth  of  tourist  facilities  so  urgently  needed  in 
the  Region. 

The  Endless  Mountains  Association  Credit  Pool,  as  it  is  called, 
consists  of  10  committee  members  representing  banks  in  Bradford,  Sullivan, 
Susquehanna  and  Wyoming  Counties.  It  is  designed  to  "spread  the  risk"  of  new 
commercial  tourist  facility  financing  among  the  banks  of  the  area,  thereby, 
creating  more  credit  for  well-planned  speculative  ventures  and  a more  rapid 
growth  of  tourist  facilities.  An  initial  application  from  a Wyoming  County 
establishment  was  received  for  a motel,  ski  resort  development  loan.  Although 
almost  one-half  a million  dollars  had  been  pledged  by  six  banks,  the  second 
largest  bank  in  the  area  was  reluctant  to  participate  in  this  program.  As  a 
result,  the  applicant  has  been  advised  to  scale  down  the  size  of  his  request 
to  more  modest  dimensions  before  resubmitting  it  to  the  Credit  Pool.  In  the 
meantime,  a Sullivan  County  application  is  being  prepared  which  is  expected 
to  be  approved  with  no  difficulty.  If  this  program  proves  effective  in 
developing  tourist  facilities  and  bringing  tourist  dollars  into  Region  Four, 
Tourist  Organizations  in  other  parts  of  the  State  may  attempt  similar  credit 
pool  operations. 

In  the  area  of  tourist  promotion,  all  Endless  Mountain  Association 
Counties  and  Tioga  County  have  taken  advantage  of  tourist  promotion  matching 
funds  available  from  the  State  as  shown  in  the  following  table. 


- REGION  FOUR 

TOURIST  PROMOTION 
1961  - 1965 

MATCHING  FUNDS 

Agency 

Time  Period 

Grant 

Spent 

Endless  Mountains 
Association 

ri 

It 

1961- 1962 

1962- 1963 

1963- 1964 

1964- 1965 

$4,970.00 

6.427.00 

4.647.00 

4.757.00 

$4,970.00 

3.874.00 

4.161.00 
(not  complete) 

Tioga  County 

ti  tt 

II  II 

1962- 1963 

1963- 1964 

1964- 1965 

2.563.00 

1.098.00 

1.171.00 

2.563.00 

1.098.00 
(not  complete) 

The  Pennsylvania  Historic  and  Museum  Commission  has,  for  instance, 
identified  as  many  as  20  individual  sites  of  outstanding  historical  merit 
in  Region  Four.  None  of  these  are  currently  in  public  ownership,  although 
two,  French  Azilum  in  Bradford  County  and  Old  Mill  Village  in  Susquehanna 
County  have  been  proposed  for  public  acquisition  in  the  State-wide  Outdoor 
Recreation  Plan. 
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Although  the  full  grant  of  funds  has  not  always  been  utilized  by 
the  Endless  Mountains  Association,  effective  promotion  programs  have  been 
effective  and  imaginative.  The  distribution  of  over  one-quarter  of  a million 
place  mats  to  restaurants  across  the  country  has  brought  requests  for  still 
more,  evidencing  a wide  interest  in  the  Region’s  tourist  attractions. 

Although  county  experiences  differ,  the  growth  of  hotel  and  motel 
rooms  in  the  Region  has  been  relatively  static  as  indicated  in  the  following 
table.  These  figures  do  not  reflect  upgrading  of  the  quality  of  overnight 
accommodation  which  has  occurred  through  improvements  to  older  units  and  by 
the  replacement  of  older  tourist  homes  by  new  motels.  Nor  do  they  record  the 
nearly  100^  occupancy  rate  encountered  by  staff  field  personnel  during  the 
course  of  the  reconnaissance. 


REGION  FOUR  OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODATIONS  BY  NUMBER  OF  ROOMS 


1961  - 1965 


Change 

Countv 

1961 

1965 

Numerical 

Percentage 

Bradford 

645 

636 

- 9 

- 1.4 

Sullivan 

588 

613 

+25 

+ 4.2 

Susquehanna 

275 

311 

+36 

+13.1 

Tioga 

749 

720 

-29 

- 3.9 

Wyoming 

282 

270 

-12 

- 4.3 

Region  Four  2,539 

2,550 

+11 

+ 0.7 

Pennsylvania  110,749 

116,917 

+6,168 

+ 5.6 

Source:  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Revenue 


As  the  Poconos  become  more  crowded,  the  spill-over  from  this  adjoin- 
ing region  to  the  east  into  Susquehanna  County  will  require  additional  tourist 
facility  development.  The  vacation  homes  development  which  has  become  so 
prominent  in  the  Poconos  is  also  expected  to  extend  into  the  glaciated  lake 
area  of  eastern  Susquehanna  once  the  improvement  of  Route  17  permits  quicker 
access  from  the  New  York  metropolitan  area.  In  the  meantime,  vacation  homes 
have  begun  to  increase  rapidly  within  Sullivan  County  more  than  doubling  in 
the  1950  to  1960  decade.  The  following  table  indicates  significant  gains  in 
each  of  the  Region’s  counties,  though  only  Sullivan  County  yet  exceeds 
State  averages  in  vacation  home  development. 
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REGION  FOUR  VACATION  HOMES 
1950  - 1960 


Year 

Change 

County 

1950 

1960 

Numerical 

Percentage 

Bradford 

640 

913 

273 

42.7 

Sullivan 

396 

1,050 

654 

165.1 

Susquehanna 

1,077 

1,477 

400 

37.1 

Tioga 

288 

511 

223 

77.4 

Wyoming 

1,114 

1,599 

485 

43.5 

Region  Four 

3,515 

5,550 

2,035 

57.9 

Pennsylvania 

47,248 

85,129 

37,881 

80.2 

Source:  1950  and  1960  Census  of  Housing. 


The  importance  of  this  aspect  of  tourist  development  is  revealed  by 
the  fact  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  real  estate  tax  base  of  Sullivan  County 
is  dependent  on  the  vacation  homes  located  there.  Many  of  these  seasonal 
homes  were  former  farm  homes  of  farms  now  idle  or  subdivided  for  recreation 
purposes.  The  unfortunate  problem  of  these  vacation  homes  is  that  some 
absentee  owners  allow  the  exterior  appearance  of  their  homes  to  deteriorate 
and  the  land  to  grow  up  in  scrub  to  gain  tax  advantages.  A possible  answer 
to  this  neglect  has  been  found  by  the  Eagles  Mere  Association  which  retains 
a strip  of  land  around  Eagles  Mere  Lake  for  public  use,  and  by  deed  restrictions 
is  able  to  set  certain  standards  of  development  and  maintenance  of  private  lands 
beyond  this  strip.  This  type  of  Association  is  also  found  in  some  of  the  newer 
summer  home  developments  in  Sullivan  County,  but  it  has  apparently  not  become 
established  in  the  other  counties  of  Region  Four. 

Generally  new  vacation  home  developments  are  found  around  the  major 
lakes  of  the  area,  with  lesser  emphasis  on  development  along  the  Loyalsock 
and  Pine  Creeks  and  the  upper  Susquehanna  River.  While  this  trend  has  been 
occurring,  the  older  hotels  of  another,  more  leisurely,  era  have  gone  out  of 
business  and  been  replaced  by  new  motels  that  are  less  expensive  and  more 
accessible  by  car. 


G.  Open  Space  and  Recreation 

Existing  and  Potential  With  193,000  acres  of  State  forest,  162,000  acres 

State  Facilities  of  State  fish  or  game  lands  and  6,300  acres  of  State 

parklands.  Region  Four  is  endowed  with  more  than 
nine  times  as  much  State-owned  recreational  open 
space  in  relation  to  its  population  as  is 
Pennsylvania  as  a whole.  Even  for  the  least  extensive 
of  these  lands.  State  parks,  the  Region's  standard  of  42  acres  per  1,000 
residents  far  exceeds  both  the  current  State  average  of  15  and  the  State's  goal 
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of  providing  an  eventual  25  acres  per  1,000  people  for  all  its  regions. 


REGION  FOUR 

EXISTING  AND  PROPOSED  PUBLIC  RECREATION  LAND  (in  acres) 


Existing 

Proposed 

State 

Fish  and 

State 

Fish  and 

State 

1 

County  Forests 

Game  Lands 

Parks 

Local 

Game  Lands 

Parks 

Local 

Bradford  3,838 

46,916 

••  mm 

275 

750 

1,673 

S ulli van  39,012 

50,672 

4,391 

— — 

- - 

- - 

Susquehanna  

14,046 

- - 

- - 

- - 

1,500 

31 

Tioga  148,805 

21,726 

1,897 

- - 

150 

- - 

386 

Wyoming  1,272 

28,253 

— — 

— — 

— — 

— — 

3 

Region  Four 

Total  192,927 

161,613 

6,288 

275 

150 

2,250 

2,093 

Acres/1,000 

Persons  ^ - 

- — 

42.6 

1.9 

— — 

52.6 

14.6 

^ Using  letters  of  interest  submitted  by  local  government  units  under  PROJECT 


^ Using  1960  Census  and  State  Planning  Board's  1980  projections. 


Unlike  the  more  urbanized  areas  to  the  south.  Region  Four  views 
public  open  space  and  the  development  of  State  parks  not  just  as  an  amenity 
of  life,  but  rather  as  one  foundation  of  its  tourist  economic  base.  Between 
1953  and  1964  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  Region's  five  State  Parks  (World's 
End  and  Rickett's  Glen  in  Sullivan  County;  Cotton  Point,  Leonard  Harrison  and 
Hills  Creek  in  Tioga  County)  tripled.  With  the  addition  of  two  more  State 
parks — ^the  750  acre  Broom's  Creek  in  Bradford  County  and  the  1,500  acre 
Meshoppen  in  Susquehanna  County — anmial  attendance  is  expected  to  attain 
1,200,000  by  1980.  Most  of  these  people  will  come  from  outside  the  Region, 
many  from  out-of-state.  Some  will  spend  a few  hours  here  on  a week-end, 
others  a vdiole  vacation.  All  will  contribute  some  demand  for  local  goods  and 
services,  offsetting  the  tax  liability  of  State-owned  lands  \diich  cover  almost 
one  third  of  Sullivan  County  and  one  quarter  of  Tioga.  Not  surprisingly,  these 
counties  feel  that  current  State  payments  of  20  cents  an  acre  "in  lieu  of 
taxes"  for  State  game,  forest  and  parklands  should  be  doubled,  and  wonder  why 
the  State  Fish  Commission  is  exempt  from  such  payments. 

Since  opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation  go  hand-in-hand  with 
tourist  development  programs  and  economic  development  goals  of  many  residents 
of  Region  Four,  the  practice  of  eliminating  private  enclaves  of  property 
within  State  Forest  lands  should  be  examined.  In  Sullivan  County,  over  31% 
of  all  taxes  are  derived  from  non-resident  holdings.  As  much  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  County  is  in  State  lands,  the  elimination  of  private  enclaves 
through  consolidation  of  State  lands  may  drive  private  owners  from  the  County 
thus  reducing  the  County' s tax  base  and  also  the  opportunities  to  develop  a 
significant  tourist  economy.  Perhaps  more  "enclaves"  should  be  made  available 
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in  large  State  land  holding  areas  in  order  to  encourage  seasonal  homes  growth 
and  an  increased  summer  population. 

In  order  to  develop  its  recreation  potential,  Tioga  County  has 
several  active  programs  underway.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  in  the 
process  of  impounding  three  reservoirs  in  its  Marsh  Creek  Watershed  program 
which  will  provide  water,  recreation,  and  flood  protection,  and  a 150  acre 
site  for  the  State  Fish  Commission.  The  Corps  of  Engineers’  plans  for  the 
Hammond-Tioga  Lakes  and  Cowanesque  Lake  in  Tioga  County  include  multi-purpose 
recreational  use,  Bradford  and  Wyoming  Counties  have  the  added  advantage  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  crossing  their  territory  and  providing  tremendous 
potential  for  water  recreation  so  long  as  the  river  can  be  kept  clear  of 
pollutants . 

Other  opportunities  for  water  oriented  facilities  abound  on  the  many 
lakes  in  Susqueharjia  County.  This  area  is  within  an  hour’s  driving  time  of 
Scranton  and  Binghamton  due  to  the  completion  of  Interstate  81.  Private 
interests  have  developed  a ski  slope  on  Elk  Mountain  in  southeast  Susquehanna 
County  that  caters  to  the  Scranton-Binghamton  trade.  Undoubtedly,  private 
interests  will  undertake  additional  recreation  development  in  other  parts  of 
the  Region. 

In  anticipation  of  growing  future  local  demands  for  recreation 
Bradford  County  has  established  a County  Parks  and  Recreation  Board  which  has 
worked  closely  with  the  Bradford  County  Planning  Commission  in  a program  aimed 
at  identifying  and  planning  recreation  areas  for  the  whole  County.  The 
advantages  of  such  forethought  can  be  seen  in  the  local  response  to  PROJECT  70 
Of  the  total  regional  requests  for  matching  funds  to  acquire  2,100  acres  of 
local  parks,  1,700  acres  (80^)  came  from  Bradford  County.  Now  that  a Northern 
Tier  Regional  Planning  Commission  has  been  formed  to  embrace  all  five  counties 
high  priority  should  be  given  to  providing  a region-wide  open  space  and 
recreation  plan. 


H . Public  Health 

Major  Health  The  glacial  gravel  which  covers  a l?.rge  portion  of 

Problems  Region  Four  increases  the  hazard  of  ground  water 

pollution.  The  gravel  permits  a free  flow  of  ground 
water  so  that  where  waste  disposal  is  not  properly 
handled,  pollution  of  surface  and  subsurface  waters 
quickly  occurs.  Limestone  found  near  Ulster,  where 
the  gravel  covering  is  quite  thin,  further  encourages  ground  water  pollution 
with  its  solution  channels  that  carry  polluted  surface  water  to  the  underlying 
ground  water  table. 

Because  of  the  relative  isolation  and  small  population  of  Region 
Four  communities,  the  financing  of  sewers  and  water  facilities  places  a great 
economic  burden  on  the  inhabitants.  The  following  table  indicates  how  few 
people  in  the  Region  have  sewers  and  sewage  treatment  plants. 
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SEl/AGE  TREATMENT 
1965 


Population 

Population 

% Population 

% Population 

Popu- 

Served 

Served  by 

Without 

Without 

County 

lation 

by  Sewers 

Treatment 

Sewers 

Treatment 

Diadford 

54,925 

15,903 

5,571 

70.8 

89.9 

Sullivan 

6,251 

138 

138 

97.8 

97.8 

Susquehanna 

33,137 

8,950 

2,650 

73.0 

92.0 

Tioga 

36,614 

10,569 

7,891 

71.2 

78.4 

Wyoming 

16,813 

2,300 

2,300 

86.3 

86.3 

Region 

147,740 

37,860 

18,550 

74.4 

87.5 

Blossburg,  Liberty,  Wyalusing,  and  Factoryville  are  typical  of  the 
small  boroughs  which  are  still  dumping  their  raw  sewage  into  the  rivers.  The 
lakes  at  Eagles  Mere  and  Laporte  are  confronted  with  the  hazard  of  untreated 
sewage  which  is  seeping  into  the  lakes  from  surrounding  residential  develop- 
ments. This  problem  is  compounded  by  the  tremendous  seasonal  population 
fluctuations  as  at  Eagles  Mere  (an  extreme  case)  where  the  summer  population 
exceeds  2,500.  Fortunately,  Eagles  Mere  Borough  has  recently  constructed  a 
new  treatment  plant  which  will  relieve  the  situation. 

Surface  water  pollution  resulting  from  acid  mine  drainage  is  found 
in  at  least  two  areas  of  Region  Four.  The  Bernice-Lopez  portion  of  Sullivan 
County  experiences  acid  drainage  into  the  Loyalsock  Creek,  as  does  the  Tioga 
River  above  Blossburg  in  Tioga  County. 

To  prevent  industrial  wastes  from  polluting  the  streams,  industrial 
plants  have  been  forced  to  provide  their  own  effluent  disposal  facilities. 
However,  the  tannery  at  Westfield,  the  Ingersoll  Rand  plant  at  Sayre  and  the 
new  Proctor  and  Gamble  plant  that  is  now  being  built  at  Mehoopany  will  pollute 
the  streams  if  no  sewage  treatment  systems  are  built.  The  Masonite  Corporation, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  planned  to  build  its  own  sewage  disposal  unit  for  its 
Wysox  plant  with  a capacity  of  treating  approximately  one-quarter  of  a million 
gallons  of  effluent  per  day,  while  the  Proctor  and  Gamble  plant  at  Meihoopany 
plans  to  curtail  its  activities  when  stream  flows  cannot  accommodate  its 
effluent. 


Solid  waste  disposal  has  not  presented  many  serious  problems  in  this 
area  due  to  low  population  concentrations.  Nevertheless,  steps  are  being 
taken  to  prevent  health  problems  and  provide  low  cost  disposal.  One  example 
is  foiand  in  the  Sayre-Athens  area  where  local  communities  are  considering 
the  advantages  of  combining  in  a regional  sanitary  landfill  refuse  disposal 
programs.  Khile  these  deliberations  are  underway,  a county-wide  solid  waste 
disposal  plan  is  under  study  for  the  whole  of  Bradford  County.  Currently 
each  community  in  Region  Four  is  disposing  of  its  own  garbage  in  its  own  way, 
resulting  in  open  dumping  wherever  a convenient  em.bankment  exists.  Plans  are 
needed  to  prevent  potential  pollution  problems  from  materializing  as  the  Region 
grows . 
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Existing  and  Proposed  Fe\v  municipalities  in  Region  Four  have  adopted 
Corrective  Programs  subdivision  regulations  requiring  large  lots  for 

poor  septic  tank  disposal  soils  or  capped  sewers 
in  growing  areas . North  Towanda  Township  in 
Bradford  County  is  cited  as  needing  a good  sewage 
disposal  system  because  of  the  extremely  poor 
percolation  characteristics  of  the  soils  found  there. 

The  sparse  population  and  slow  growth  of  the  Region  has  inhibited 
local  communities  from  pressing  on  with  the  adoption  of  subdivision  regulations 
in  the  past.  The  newly-formed  Northern  Tier  Regional  Planning  Commission 
expects  to  be  able  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  such  regulations  throughout 
the  Region.  Of  great  importance  will  be  plans  for  serving  growing  areas  with 
clean  water  and  good  sewage  disposal  systems. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  limited  opportunity  at  the  present  time  for 
inter-community  cooperation  in  construction  of  suitable  facilities  because 
of  the  distances  between  population  centers  and  the  engineering  problems 
created  by  the  mountainous  terrain.  A proposal  has  been  made,  however,  that 
Mansfield,  Blossburg  and  Covington  in  Tioga  County  combine  to  form  a regional 
sewage  disposal  treatment  system.  It  is  hoped  that  such  regional  combinations, 
where  feasible,  can  lower  the  per  capita  cost  of  water  supply  and  sewage 
disposal  systems.  The  responsibility  of  delineating  and  promoting  such  systems 
will  lie  with  the  Regional  Health  Office  assisted  by  the  newly  formed  Northern 
Tier  Regional  Planning  Commission. 


I . Education  Programs 

School  District  Under  Act  299,  which  amended  the  State  Public  School 

Consolidation  Code  in  1963,  Region  Four’s  24  school  districts  will 

be  reduced  to  19  districts  by  July  1966.  Through 
consolidation,  the  tax  base  of  smaller  districts 
will  be  increased  enabling  them  to  support  higher 
quality  education  programs. 

This  amounts  to  a 20  per  cent  reduction  in  local  districts,  most  of 
which  takes  place  in  Tioga  County  where  four  fev^er  districts  exist  today  than 
in  1953.  Even  before  Act  299,  Sullivan  County  had  only  one  and  Wyoming  County 
two  districts.  The  combination  of  sparse  population  together  with'  large  school 
districts  means  long  distances  for  bus  travel  and  a great  deal  of  time  spent  by 
each  student  commuting  to  and  from  school. 

To  reduce  commuting  time,  districts  in  Region  Four  have  been 
delineated, as  far  as  is  practicable,  around  urban  centers,  but  there  is  one 
outstanding  exception  to  this  rule.  In  the  north  central  part  of  Bradford 
County,  South  ViJaverly  and  Sayre  Boroughs  have  been  joined  - not  with  their 
adjoining  suburban  townships,  nor  with  the  adjoining  Athens  Borough  to  the 
south  - but  \^th  a non-contiguous  township  four  miles  to  the  east.  This  has 
caused  increased  bussing  from  one  part  of  this  separated  school  district  to 
the  other  part  while  schools  closer  to  where  the  students  live  would  have 
become  available  if  a single  district  had  been  formed  for  this  whole  miniature 
metropolitan  area. 
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Long  Range  School  Very  often  advanced  school  site  and  facility  planning 

Site  and  Facility  pose  serious  problems  for  local  school  boards.  In 

Planning  recognition  of  this  problem,  the  Bradford  County 

Planning  Commission  (whose  vice-chairman  is  the 
County  School  Superintendent)  hired  a planning 
consulting  firm  in  1961  to  delineate,  the 
County  into  population  areas,  make  school  child  forecasts  for  each  area, 
recommend  appropriate  district  consolidations  and  general  site  locations 
for  future  school  facilities.  Unfortunately,  school  district  consolidation 
has  not  proceeded  according  to  plan,  thus  invalidating  several  of  the  site 
recommendations.  The  Planning  Commission's  Communities  Facilities  Plan  has 
not,  however,  been  entirely  v>rasted.  On  the  strength  of  this  earlier  work,  the 
Planning  Commission  has  recently  been  requested  to  make  a site  location  study 
for  the  County's  proposed  technical  high  school. 

School  districts  in  other  counties  of  Region  Four  have  been  less 
fortunate  in  not  having  county  planning  commissions  to  provide  technical 
assistance  in  such  studies.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  they  have  tended  to 
plan  for  school  sites  only  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  acquiring  school  sites  now  at 
a much  lower  cost  where  the  future  school  child  growth  is  anticipated.  Even 
though  a planning  commission  (where  one  exists)  must  review  local  school 
board  site  plans  before  their  development,  this  does  not  ensure  coordination 
of  site  selection  with  other  forms  of  land  development  at  the  early  planning 
state.  If  the  local  school  boards  were  able  to  bring  the  Northern  Tier 
Regional  Planning  Commission  staff  into  the  school  site  and  facility  planning 
process,  they  might  find  that  substantial  savings  could  be  made  in  developing 
a good  regional  system  of  schools. 


Higher  Education  The  County  School  Board  of  Bradford  County  has 

become  increasingly  aware  of  the  needs  of  youngsters 
leaving  the  farm  for  a technical  training  designed 
for  off-the-farm  manufacturing  employment.  Though 
plans  for  such  a technical  high  school  have  not, 
as  yet,  progressed  very  far,  there  .is  general 
consensus  that  such  a school  should  be  located  in  the  V/averly-Athenc-Sayre 
area,  the  most  populated  and  industrialized  section  of  Region  Four.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Employment  Security  Office  in  Sayre  is  actively  promoting  on-the- 
job  training  programs  for  metal  workers  and  laboratory  technicians  to  meet 
existing  deficiencies  in  the  supply  of  skilled  labor. 

The  possibility  of  a community  college  is  also  being  discussed  for 
the  Waverly-Sayre-Athens  area,  but  has  not,  as  yet,  progressed  beyond  the 
talking  stage. 

The  only  State  supported  college  and  probably  the  only  institution 
of  higher  education  in  Region  Four,  is  the  Mansfield  State  College,  located 
in  Tioga  County#  Formerly  a State  Teachers'  College,  this  institution  has 
expanded  its  liberal  arts  program  while  continuing  to  educate  many  of 
Pennsylvania's  future  teachers.  Even  though  this  State  College  is  located 
at  the  periphery  of  Pennsylvania  in  a sparsely  populated  area,  it  now  enrolls 
1,670  students  \vith  plans  for  1,900  by  1970  and  an  ultimate  target  of  2,000. 

To  house  the  large  number  of  additional  students,  the  90  acre  campus  may  be 
enlarged  by  another  50  acres.  The  addition  is  not  expected  to  be  very 
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expensive  since  land  costs  are  not  high  in  this  area.  As  State  Routes  15  and 
6 are  gradually  improved,  this  State  College  will  become  more  easily  accessible 
to  the  rest  of  Region  Four  as  well  as  other  areas  of  Pennsylvania. 


J.  Transportation  Planning 

Major  Highway  Good  highways  provide  better  access  to  markets,  jobs 

Improvement  and  recreation  areas  as  well  as  to  schools  and 

Proposals  colleges  of  higher  learning.  Recognizing  this  need, 

the  Bradford  County  Planning  Commission  hired  a 
planning  consultant  (Candeub,  Cabot  and  Associates) 
in  1963  to  make  a comprehensive  transportation  plan 
for  the  County.  This  study  recommended  by-passes  around  the  growing  Waverly- 
Athens-Sayre  and  Towanda  urban  areas  and  proposed  that  overburdened  highways  be 
widened  elsewhere  in  the  County.  The  remaining  counties  in  Region  Four, 
Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Tioga  and  Wyoming,  have  not  conducted  similar  highway 
studies  and  therefore  have  not  been  able  to  substantiate  local  recommendations 
for  State  highways  improvements  requested  by  the  State  Highway  Department. 

Even  with  such  back-up  material,  Sullivan  County  has  been  quite 
outspoken  in  presenting  its  case  for  an  improved  U.  S.  Route  220  from  the 
V/illiamsport  area  to  Towanda  and  for  additional  improvements  to  State  Route  87 
from  Dushore  to  Mehoopauy.  Tioga  County  has  also  been  active  in  promoting 
improvements  to  U.  S.  Route  15  north  from  Williamsport  to  the  State  line. 
Recently  the  Williamsport  Chamber  of  Commerce  went  on  record  recommending 
improvement  of  Route  220  from  the  Maryland  State  line  only  as  far  as  Williams- 
port with  the  improvement  of  Route  15  north  from  V7illiamsport  to  the  New  York 
State  line.  This  action  created  some  disappointment  among  Sullivan  and 
Bradford  County  development  groups  who  emphasize  that  since  each  route  performs 
a different  function,  both  should  be  improved. 

The  advantages  of  improving  Route  15  concern  highway  system  planning 
and  tourist  development.  Together  with  existing  Interstate  Route  83  (starting 
in  Baltimore)  an  improved  Route  15  would  provide  a continuous  north-south 
facility  all  along  the  rapidly  growing  Susquehanna  Valley  to  the  Pennsylvania 
State  line,  from  which  point  New  York  already  plans  a four-lane,  limited- 
access  improvement  north  to  Rochester  and  the  New  York  Throughway.  Route  15 
currently  serves  greater  traffic  volumes  in  Region  Four  than  does  Route  220, 
and  its  improvement  would  increase  both  State  and  out-of-State  access  to  the 
many  existing  and  proposed  recreation  and  tourist  attractions  of  Tioga  County. 

The  virtues  of  Route  220  improvement  are  more  narrowly  conceived 
in  terms  of  economic  development  and  manufacturing  emplo3niient  in  Region  Four. 
Unlike  Route  15,  Route  220  would  intersect  New  York  Route  17  in  the  heart  of 
the  Binghamton-Elmira  industrial  complex  to  which  so  many  residents  of  Region 
Four  already  commute.  It  is  at  this  intersection  (where  the  nev^r  limited 
access  Route  17  dips  down  into  Pennsylvania  for  a short  distance)  that  the 
South  Waverly-Sayre-Athens  urban  complex  presents  Region  Four  with  its  only 
significant  growth  center,  its  largest  manufacturing  employment  center,  and 
its  only  large  industrial  park  with  realistic  prospects  for  future  development. 
Route  220  would  also  provide  improved  access  to  the  tourist  and  vacation  homes 
development  of  Sullivan  County. 
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In  impartial  recognition  of  the  virtues  of  each  of  these  routes, 
Pennsylvania  recommended  that  both  be  considered  as  additions  to  the  proposed 
Appalachia  Development  Highway  System.  No  less  impartially,  (any  increase  in 
Pennsylvania's  allotment  would  require  a cutback  in  some  other  state)  the 
Appalachian  Commission  has  rejected  both  proposals.  This  may  seem  a setback 
for  Region  Four,  but  the  Pennsylvania  Highway  Improvement  Program  has 
scheduled  limited  improvements  to  both  routes  from  its  normal  operating  budget. 

In  May,  engineering  designs  for  a new  limited-access  Route  220  high- 
way right-of-way  running  from  Route  17  south  around  Sayre  and  Athens  were 
approved  at  a public  hearing  held  in  South  Waverly.  Concurrently,  State  high- 
way studies  have  been  undertaken  for  the  continuation  of  this  route  south  to  by- 
pass Towanda  and  connect  with  Route  6 over  a new  Susquehanna  River  bridge  at 
this  point.  Construction  of  the  first  segment  of  this  route  and  the  Towanda 
by-pass  will  probably  take  place  within  the  next  three  or  four  years  and  the 
second  intervening  segment  within  the  next  ten  years.  Starting  from  Williams- 
port, Route  15' s improvement  is  scheduled  to  be  extended  northward  for  20 
miles  during  the  next  six  years. 

Of  great  importance  to  the  northern  tier  of  Pennsylvania  is  U.  S. 

Route  6 which  extends  through  three  of  the  counties  of  Region  Four  on  an  east- 
west  axis.  This  route,  intersecting  major  U.  S.  north-south  routes  at  Mans- 
field, Towanda  and  Tunkhannock,  has  provided  the  only  east-west  access  to  this 
sparsely  developed  Region.  As  a result,  the  towns  which  have  grown  up  around 
the  intersections  of  these  primary  highways  have  begun  to  ex-;erienro  local 
tra.-^r'ic  congestion.  For  this  reason,  and  for  the  purpose  of  openi.pg  up  the 
scenic  nor  .tern  tier  of  counties  to  greater  tourist  traffic,  local  efforts  have 
been  directed  tovt.^rds  promoting  the  improvement  of  this  highway.  As  a conse- 
quence, sbo”t  scgg.  ;nts  vif  Route  6 have  already  been  rebuilt,  re.aligning  the 
old  route  and  add.'..-g  th.  vd  lanes  on  the  hills  to  provide  a passing  lane  for 
faster  movir.g  traffic  in  Wyoming  County,  b'imilan  imprcromentG  have  also  been 
made  and  are  planned  fox'  on  other  segments  of  U.  S.  Route  6 across  the  State. 


Perhaps  the  greatest  pctentia,!  of  Route  6 lies  in 
that  segmaji.t  rurxO.ing  southeast:  from  Towanda  to 
Scrcuton.  If  upgraded  to  higa-specd,  limited-access 
standards,  this  highway',  togo^rher  v/ith  the  similar 
improvement  of  Route  220  between  Towanda  and  Route  17 
and  the  Interstate  Routes  converging  upon  Scranton, 
could  provide  a significant  shortcut  to  traffic  travelling  between  the  New  York 
metropolitan  region  and  large  areas  of  western  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania.  The  provision  of  such  a high-volume  facility  in  an  area  of  out- 
standing scenic  beauty  does  involve  certain  design  problems,  but  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Highways  Department  has  already  demonstrated  its  capacity  to  meet  this 
challenge  in  the  design  of  Route  322  along  the  Juniata  River  and  Interstate 
Route  81  in  Susquehanna  County. 

With  an  increased  flow  of  tourist  and  commercial  traffic  through 
Pennsylvania  will  come  the  opportunity  of  developing  tourist  attractions  more 
intensively  along  Route  6.  It  will  also  provide  the  opportunity  of  drawing 
branch  plants  of  factories  already  established  along  Route  17  into  Pennsylvania 
closer  to  their  large  eastern  urban  markets  and  the  residence  of  a significant 
proportion  of  their  labor  supply.  Already  plans  are  being  made  in  the  Sayre- 
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Athens  area  to  centralize  on  this  trend  by  planning  to  develop  a 1,000  acre 
industrial  park  nearby.  At  present,  negotiations  are  underway  with  the  State 
Highways Department  to  provide  a new  bridge  across  the  Chemung  River  from  the 
proposed  limited  access  by-pass  to  the  proposed  industrial  park. 


K.  Central  City  Planning 

Because  of  the  sparse  population  found  in  Region  Four 
none  of  the  individual  boroughs  contain  over  8,000 
people,  and  the  Region  is  characterized  by  many  small 
isolated  villages  and  towns  which  have  developed  at 
the  intersections  of  major  highways  passing  through 
this  area. 

Perhaps  the  closest  approach  to  a central  city  is  to  be  found  in  the 
contiguous  boroughs  of  South  Waverly,  Sayre  and  Athens  and  the  surrounding 
Athens  Township  vdiich  comprised  a total  urban  population  of  nearly  17,000  in 
1960.  This  urban  growth  area  is  really  an  appendage  of  the  Binghamton-Elmira 
metropolitan  area  (along  New  York  Route  17),  extending  south  at  this  point 
into  Pennsylvania  along  the  Susquehanna  River  Valley.  When  Route  17  is 
improved  to  a limited -access  highway,  it  will  swing  south  of  its  present 
location  in  New  York  to  pass  through  South  Waverly  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
change  and  the  planned  improvement  of  U.  S.  220  between  New  York  17  and 
Towanda,  will  encourage  more  industrial  plants  to  locate  here  thus  creating 
more  jobs  and  enhancing  the  role  these  communities  already  fulfill  as  a regional 
growth  center.  The  three  boroughs  and  one  township  are,  therefore,  at  the 
threshold  of  becoming  fused  into  a single  medium-sized  central  city,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  planning  this  contiguous  urban  area  as  an  organic  whole. 

Several  signs  of  progress  in  this  direction  are  already  apparent. 

The  Industrial  Development  Organization  of  this  area  has  optioned  a large 
tract  of  land  west  of  the  Chemung  River  for  an  industrial  park  to  serve  the 
entire  urban  area.  The  two  Boroughs  of  Athens  and  Sayre  plan  to  combine  their 
sewage  disposal  systems  and  combine  their  solid  refuse  disposal  programs. 

Though  progress  towards  joint  planning  and  development  has  been  made  by  Athens 
and  Sayre  Boroughs,  South  Waverly  still  remains  aloof,  and  as  previously  noted, 
school  consolidation  has  divided  these  Boroughs  between  separate  school 
districts. 


Central  City 

Development 

Trends 


The  prospects  for  further  growth  of  this  miniature  metropolitan 
cluster  of  communities  are  excellent.  During  the  1950’ s population  increased 
by  nearly  2,000,  and  in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  manufacturing  employment 
rose  by  10^,  retail  sales  increased  over  $4  million  (25%)  and  taxable  real 
property  values  rose  $2  million. 


Consolidation  of  these  fragmented  governmental  units  in  Pennsylvania 
might  be  one  method  of  facilitating  unified  development  goals  here.  This 
would  not,  however,  resolve  the  equal  urgency  of-  coordinating  development  with 
abutting  Waverly  in  New  York  State,  so  means  may  eventually  have  to  be  folmd 
leading  towards  an  interstate  agreement  for  unified  government  or  at  least 
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unified  planning  of  this  growing  '’city".  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  planning 
problem  will  be  that  of  shaping  the  future  commercial  development  of  some 
single  dominant  central  business  district  as  an  alternative  to  the  current 
tendency  of  linear  strip  commercial  development. 


Central  City  Programs  A similar  problem  confronts  the  small  Borough  of 

Blossburg  in  Tioga  County,  Due  to  a poorly  designed 
business  district,  this  Borough  is  attempting  (with 
the  assistance  of  the  Tioga  County  Redevelopment 
Authority)  to  redevelop  eight  acres  of  its  old 
business  district  into  a new  central  shopping  district 
with  off street  parking.  It  still  remains  uncertain  whether  Blossburg  will  be 
able  to  meet  its  small  share  of  the  total  project  cost,  however. 

In  the  meantime  the  somewhat  larger  Wellsboro  Borough  is  subsidizing 
the  planning  studies  and  plans  for  its  neighboring  townships  which  it  hopes 
they  will  use  to  ensure  development  controls  around  three  new  Soil  Conservation 
Service  lakes  south  of  toivn. 

Such  planning  can  promote  coordination  between  municipalities  by 
indicating  how  development  problems  can  be  solved  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all 
parties,  but  the  initiative  for  regional  cooperation  should  not  remain  only 
with  the  municipalities.  The  recently-formed  five-county  Northern  Tier 
Regional  Planning  Commission  presents  one  of  the  most  exciting  experiments 
in  Pennsylvania  for  inter-county  cooperation  in  planning  rural  area  regional 
development . 


L.  County  and  Regional  Planning  Programs 

County  and  Regional  On  April  7,  1965  five  counties,  Bradford,  Tioga, 

Planning  Programs  Wyoming,  Sullivan  and  Susquehanna, signed  articles 

of  agreement  establishing  a Five  County  Regional 
Planning  Commission.  Under  these  articles  of 
agreement,  two  delegates  from  each  County’s  Planning 
Commission  were  appointed  by  their  respective  County 
Commissioners  to  represent  their  County’s  interests  on  the  Regional  Commission, 
making  up  a total  Commission  membership  of  ten.  Because  the  Regional 
Commission  is  basically  an  advisory  body,  the  five  County  Planning  Commissions, 
previously  established,  continue  to  exercise  the  responsibility  of  implementing 
regional  plans  within  their  respective  counties  through  the  adoption  of 
individual  county  subdivision  regulations  and  county  zoning. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  this  body,  Bradford  County  had  already 
established  its  own  County  Planning  Commission  back  in  1939,  employed  a small 
county  planning  staff  and,  with  the  aid  of  a consultant,  developed  a compre- 
hensive County  Plan.  This  is  in  contrast  with  the  other  counties  of  Region 
Four  which  still  lack  comprehensive  development  plans  and  have  only  recently 
established  their  own  County  Planning  Commissions. 

Because  the  Northern  Tier  Regional  Planning  Commission  has  recently 
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been  established,  insufficient  time  has  been  available  to  develop  a regional 
planning  program.  For  this  reason,  the  regional  planning  staff  is  still 
groping  for  the  main  foundations  on  which  to  base  their  regional  planning 
program. 


One  of  the  problems  which  confronts  the  Commission  is  that  sub- 
missions for  Federal  Urban  Planning  Assistance  grants  must  be  made  on  a county- 
by-county,  rather  than  multi-county  basis.  As  a result,  additional  paper  work 
is  required  and  the  regional  planning  program  must  be  broken  into  individual 
county  components  to  be  coordinated  by  the  Regional  Planning  Staff.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Regional  Planning  Director,  this  requirement  discourages  true 
multi-county  regional  planning.  Though  sympathetic,  the  Bureau  of  Community 
Development  has  indicated  that  only  urban  regions  and  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  are  eligible  for  Urban  Planning  Assistance  funds.  Though 
five  individual  contracts  must  be  executed  in  order  to  meet  these  local  and 
administrative  requirements,  the  Bureau  believes  that  sufficient  funds  can  be 
budgeted  for  regional  coordination  and  regional  studies  to  permit  the  com- 
mission to  achieve  most  of  its  objectives  of  producing  a region-wide  plan. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  moving  ahead 
with  its  resource  conservation  and  development  planning  study  which  should  be 
completed  before  the  spring  of  1966.  Through  the  organization  of  local 
committees  covering  the  five  county  region  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  will 
define  local  development  objectives  and  identification  of  local  development 
problems.  The  stated  problems  and  objectives  for  the  Region  will  then  be 
developed  into  a regional  written  report  with  supporting  tabular  and  graphic 
materials . 


Evaluation  of  During  April  1965,  the  Northern  Tier  Regional  Planning 

Planning  Programs  Commission  came  into  being.  Since  that  time,  the 

Bradford  County  Planning  Staff,  who  will  become  the 
Regional  Planning  Staff,  has  been  preparing  an 
application  for  Federal  Urban  Planning  Assistance 
grants  to  support  a Regional  Planning  Staff.  They 
are  also  involved  at  this  earJy  stage  in  developing  a system  by  which  each  of 
the  counties  in  the  Region  will  finance  the  Regional  Planning  Staff.  As  yet, 
no  regional  planning  program  has  been  established  and  it  appears  that  the 
Regional  Planning  Commission  is  still  struggling  to  find  the  appropriate 
compromise  between  opposing  policy  goals. 

To  the  Rural  Area  Development  interests  which  were  instrumental  in 
promoting  the  establishment  of  County  and  Regional  Planning  Commissions,  it 
seems  only  natural  that  the  regional  planning  staff  should  provide  a technical 
service  to  individual  municipalities  in  the  preparation  of  local  plans. 

The  Commission  acknowledges  this  responsibility,  but  stresses  the 
importance  of  providing  a wider  framework  of  at  least  county  and  preferably 
region  scale  within  which  realistic  evaluations  of  the  future  development  of 
individual  municipalities  can  best  be  made.  Furthermore,  the  Commission 
believes  that  it  would  be  a mistake  to  confine  its  activities  solely  to  the 
traditional  urban  physical  development  preoccupation  of  metropolitan  planning. 

It  believes  that  in  this  largely  undeveloped  4,000  square  mile  rural  region, 
the  Commission  should  take  the  initiative  in  formulating  regional  goals  in  the 
fields  of  natural  resource  development,  tourism  and  recreation,  highways, 
industrial  development,  and  the  Region’s  role  in  the  Appalachia  Program. 
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NOTE 


The  following  report  represents  a "Staff  l\forking  Paper" 
which  is  being  distributed  to  State  departments,  bureaus  and  local 
county  development  leaders  in  the  hope  that  any  factual  data  which 
may  have  been  overlooked  \d.ll  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
State  Planning  Board  staff. 

The  Regional  Development  Reconnaissance  represents  the 
first  stage  of  preparing  a Comprehensive  State  Development  Plan, 
enabling  the  insights  of  local  and  regional  development  trends 
and  opportunities  to  be  reflected  in  that  effort. 
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REGION  FIVE 


PART  I - DEVELOPMENT  TRENDS 


A.  Regional  Setting 

Common  Characteristics  Region  Five,  consisting  of  Lackawanna, 
of  Region  Five  Schuylkill,  Carbon  and  Luzerne  Counties, 

is  bordered  by  Blue  Mountain  to  the  south, 
the  glaciated  plateau  section  to  the  north 
and  the  Pocono  Mountains  on  the  east. 

Though  bordering  counties  on  the  west  share 
some  of  the  same  economic  problems  related  to  anthracite  coal  produc- 
tion, their  current  development  is  iKsre  closely  related  to  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Valley. 

Most  of  Pennsylvania’s  anthracite  fields  (the  greatest 
accumulation  of  this  resource  in  the  nation)  are  found  within  the 
four-county  "hard  coal  region".  In  the  process  of  mining  this  fuel 
"patch  towns"  developed  along  the  valleys  near  the  mining  operations. 
Sometimes,  topography  permitting,  these  communities  grew  together 
to  form  larger  urban  areas.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  long  valley 
which  cuts  diagonally  across  Luzerne  and  Lackawanna  Counties  in  a 
northeasterly  direction.  In  this  valley  some  of  the  richest  anthra- 
cite coal  veins  were  found,  and  as  a consequence,  the  greatest  con- 
centration of  urban  growth  in  Region  Five  is  found  in  this  long  valley 
called  Wyoming  Valley  in  Lu  erne  County  and  Lackawanna  Valley  in 
Lackawanna  County.  Due  to  steep  topography,  urban  development  in 
southern  Luzerne  and  northern  Schuylkill  Counties  never  coalesced 
(with  the  exception  of  Hazleton  and  Pottsville)  to  form  cities. 
Settlements  in  the  southern  coal  fields  are  therefore  predominantly 
characterized  by  small  isolated  valley  settlements. 

As  a by-product  of  the  coal  mining  activities  of  the  past, 
the  Region  is  now  confronted  with  acid  polluted  streams,  strip 
mined  areas  creating  ugly  gashes  in  the  countryside  and  a multitude 
of  culm  piles,  some  of  which  are  still  burning.  In  the  past,  coal 
mining  accounted  for  most  of  the  male  emplo3Tnent  while  large  numbers 
of  females  were  employed  in  the  apparel  industry.  As  a consequence, 
low  wage  employment  predominates  throughout  the  Region.  Out- 
migration has  prevailed  for  two  decades  and  has  resulted  in  an 
older  population  than  regions  to  the  south. 


Relationship  to  A location  on  the  edge  of  Megalopolis  has 

Surrounding  Regions  been  a factor  promoting  migration  and 

commutation  from  Region  Five  into  the 
prosperous  regions  (Regions  Two  and  Six) 
to  the  south  for  employment.  There  are 
many  ties  between  the  anthracite  counties 
and  the  Poconos  vacationland  to  the  east  including  both  recreation 
and  summer  resort  employment. 
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Natural  Reserves  Coal  production  which  has  dominated  so 

thcsroughly  the  lives  of  the  region's 
residents  has  been  declining  steadily  for 
forty  years  and  now  the  industry  employs 
only  a fraction  of  the  employees  it  did  in  ■ 
the  past.  There  are  large  reserves  remaining 
but  new  and  economical  uses  for  coal  will  have  to  be  discovered  in 
order  to  generate  any  substantial  coal  mining  resurgence. 

The  unfavorable  soil  and  steep  topography  characteristic 
of  most  of  the  Region  limits  agricultural  production.  Only  in  some 
of  the  narrow  valleys  of  Schuylkill  and  Luzerne  Counties  can  much 
agricultural  land  be  found.  Second  or  third  stands  of  poor  timber 
are  found  on  the  mountain  slopes. 

Acid  mine  water  is  found  throughout  the  Region  but  in 
particular  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  area.  This  condition 
severely  limits  the  use  of  these  streams  for  recreational  and 
industrial  purposes. 


Effect  of  Environment  Region  Five  must  solve  some  formidable 

on  Future  Patterns  of  problems  before  it  can  expect  to  enjoy 

Develoianent  any  substantial  future  growth.  Most  of 

these  problems  are  typical  of  much  of 
Appalachia  and  generally  relate  to  the 
environment  and  isolation  of  the  Region. 
Water  pollution  and  urban  and  rural  blight  are  two  factors  retarding 
growth.  In  addition,  the  large  numbers  of  female  employment  in  low- 
wage  industries  and  the  lack  of  skilled  male  employment,  outside  of 
mining,  have  presented  major  social  and  economic  handicaps  through- 
out this  Region. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  area  is  already  benefiting  from 
its  strategic  position  within  the  network  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System.  Important  interchange  development  can  be  expected  near  the 
intersection  of  the  north-south  and  east-west  routes  which  converge 
on  Region  Five  giving  this  area  the  pxjtential  for  the  location  of 
important  new  industries  and  wholesale  and  warehousing  activities. 
Its  position  on  the  fringe  of  Megalopolis  is  already  resulting  in 
new  growth  in  the  southern  section,  along  the  first  valley  north 
of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  Schuylkill  and  Carbon  Counties  where 
commuters  to  jobs  in  Megalopolis  have  settled  in  picturesque  rural 
settings. 


B.  Population  Trends 

Over-all  Regional  With  an  estimated  1963  population  of  800,700 

/Growth  the  Region  accounted  for  slightly  over  7 

per  cent  of  the  State  total. 
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Luzerne  was  the  most  populous  county 
with  a total  population  of  343,661, 
and  Carbon  County  the  least  populous  with  52,842. 

In  contrast  to  Pennsylvanians  6 per  cent  growth  rate 
during  the  1940* s and  8 per  cent  during  the  1950*3,  the  total 
population  of  Region  Five  declined  12  per  cent  and  11  per  cent  over 
the  same  periods  for  a total  loss  of  200,000  people.  Intercensal 
estimates  for  1963  show  a slowing  down  of  the  rate  of  decline  to  2.6 
per  cent  per  decade. 

1963  estimates  indicate  that  all  counties  may  be 
experiencing  reductions  in  rates  of  population  decline  over  the 
previous  decade.  Lackawanna  County  realized  the  least  decline 
from  .89  per  cent  loss  annually  between  1950  and  1960  to  .87  per  cent 
loss  per  annum  during  the  past  1960  period.  The  most  noticeable 
improvement  occurred  in  Carbon  County,  where  a rate  of  decline  of! 

.81  per  cent  or  467  persons  annually  during  the  1950’ s changed  to 
a gain  of  .37  per  cent  or  197  persons  per  annum  in  the  early  1960’s. 

The  17  per  cent  loss  in  total  population  due  to  out- 
migration in  the  1950’ s was  only  slightly  less  than  the  18  per  cent 
loss  experienced  by  the  Region  during  the  1940' s.  Out-migration 
over  the  two  decades  resulted  in  a loss  of  nearly  340,000  persons. 

Population  estimates  for  1963  show  a reduction  in 
out-migration  from  15,547  persons  per  annum  in  the  1950’ s to 
only  2,261  persons  per  annum  since  1960.  Of  this  loss  Lackawanna 
contributes  the  largest  share  of  2,033  persons.  Even  at  this 
reduced  rate,  however,  net  emigration  would  involve  a loss  to 
the  Region  of  more  than  20,000  persons  by  the  end  of  the  current 
decade. 


Except  for  Lackawanna,  which  showed  a slight  increase 
in  the  rate  of  out-migration  during  the  latest  intercensal 
period,  all  other  counties  have  shared  in  the  general  regional 
improvement  since  1960. 
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Region  Five  Population  Suiranaiy 
Components  of  Growth 


Period 

~ Natural 

Increase 

i\et 

Miffration 

Total 

Chanee 

Per  Cent 

Change 

1940-1950 

59,141 

-184,196 

-125,055 

-12.1^ 

1950-1960 

55,115 

-155,468 

-100,353 

-11.1^ 

19  60-19  70-K- 

27,210 

- 47,850 

- 20,640 

- 2.6^ 

* Estimated  on  the  basis  of  1960  - 1963  trends. 


Locational  Trends  Though  the  Region  as  a whole  has  shown 

in  Regional  Growth  a decline  in  population,  suburban 

townships  located  along  the  mountains 
overlooking  the  Iv^oming-Lackawanna  Valley- 
near  Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre  have  increased 
in  population  since  1950.  Another  general  growth  area  is  found 
in  the  first  valley  north  of  Blue  Mountain  in  southern  Carbon  and 
Schuylkill  Counties.  Conversely,  the  decline  in  population  found 
in  the  coal  raining  valleys  of  the  four-county  Region,  plus  the 
coal  mining  area  on  the  Plateau  around  Hazleton  has  more  than 
offset  the  population  growth  in  other  parts  of  the  Region,  Among 
the  Counties,  Schuylkill  and  Luzerne  have  suffered  the  greatest 
declines,  12  and  14  per  cent  respectively,  while  rates  of  decline 
for  Lackawanna  and  Carbon  Counties  were  9 and  8 per  cent  for  the 
1950-1960  decade.  Pbpulation  in  the  Region's  two  largest  urban- 
ized areas,  Wilkes-Barre  and  Scranton,  declined  14  and  11  per  cent, 
respectively. 

The  comparatively  large  population  that  the  Region  once 
had  was  dependent  on  income  received  from  employment  in  the 
anthracite  coal  industry  and  industries  serving  coal  miners.  With 
the  steep  decline  of  the  coal  industry  during  the  1950* s,  the  total 
economy  of  the  Region  declined  as  well.  A chronic  shortage  of 
emplo3mient  has  led  to  a mass  exodus  of  the  younger,  more  mobile 
segment  of  the  population,  while  migration  into  the  Region  has  been 
virtually  non-existent. 

Market  values  of  taxable  real  property  increased  modestly 
between  1960  and  1963  compared  to  the  steady  downward  trend  in 
population  that  had  taken  place  in  the  two  previous  decades. 

Declines  in  maricet  value  have  occurred  mainly  in  the  anthracite 
coal  fields,  where  mines. have  been  abandoned  and  where  land  has  no 
alternative  use  in  its  present  condition.  Some  unusual  growth  in 
market  values  has  taken  place  in  the  urban  areas  around  Wilkes-Barre, 
Scranton  and  Hazleton  where  the  economy  has  been  stimulated  by 
successful  industrial  developnent  efforts. 
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Region  Five 

Population  Trends  and  Projections 


Census  Figures  Estimates  and  Projections 


Year 

Population 

Year 

Population 

1940 

1,032,827 

1963 

800,700  (a) 

1950 

907,772 

1970 

786,800  (b) 

1960 

807,419 

1970 

755,351  (c) 

(a)  Current  intercensal  estimate 

(b)  Current  trends  projected  to  1970 

(c)  Former  State  Planning  Board  projections 


Prospects  for  In  light  of  the  Region’s  most  recent 

Future  Growth  population  and  employment  estimates,  the 

outlook  for  growth  within  the  next  few 
years  is  much  less  discouraging  than  it 
has  been  in  recent  history.  Earlier 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  projections  indicated  a 1?80 
population  of  684,925,  or  a decline  of  15  per  cent  from  1960  and 
an  actual,  loss  to  the  Region  of  more  than  122,000  persons.  Should 
the  1960-63  trends  continue  at  the  present  rate,  the  Region’s  future 
decline  would  be  31,400  less  than  these  previous  projections.  Even 
though  unemployment  has  declined  dramatically  and  employment  is 
beginning  to  rise  slowly,  it  is  still  too  early  to  speak  of  future 
regional  grov/th.  IVhat  can  be  said  with  some  assurance  is  that  the 
previous  generation-long  history  of  heavy  population  declines  seems 
to  be  drawing  to  an  end. 


C.  Economic  Trends 

Characteristics  of  the  The  economic  problems  which  have  beset 
Regional  Economy  Region  Five  are  due  in  part  to  the  area’s 

previous  reliance  on  the  hard  coal  industry. 
Although  employment  in  mining  is  still  more 
than  three  times  that  of  the  State,  it  has 
declined  78  per  cent  (55,000)  between  1950  and  1960.  In  the  latter 
year,  5.3  per  cent  of  the  total  employment  in  Region  Five  was  in  raining 

The  Region  is  heavily  oriented  towards  manufacturing,  which 
accounts  for  39  per  cent  of  the  employment.  This  is  slightly  higher 
than  the  State  average  of  37  per  cent  and  over  10  per  cent  larger 
proportionately  than  in  1950  when  only  28  per  cent  of  the  Regional 
emplo3mient  was  in  manufacturing. 
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The  service  industry  is  the  second  largest  employer  with 
17  per  cent  of  the  work  force;  however,  this  is  less  than  the  State 
(19  per  cent). 

Within  the  manufacturing  sector,  the  proportion  of 
employment  in  the  apparel,  textile,  leather  products,  and  food 
processing  industries  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the 
State,  with  apparel  the  largest  employer  (44  per  cent).  Unfortunately 
these  industries  fall  into  the  low  wage  category.  Proportionally, 
there  is  considerably  more  employment  in  the  State  in  medium  and 
high  wage  categories  than  in  the  Region.  This  is  due  to  the  Region’s 
comparatively  low  emplo3mient  in  prujnary  and  fabricated  metals, 
electrical  and  non-electrical  machinery,  petroleum,  paper  products, 
and  transportation  equipment  industries  compared  to  the  State. 

In  1960,  the  Depart:ment  of  Internal  Affairs  estimated 
that  the  residents  of  Region  Five  earned  $153  million  more  than  \ms 
paid  out  by  regional  employers.  The  number  of  residents  of  Region 
Five  employed  in  manufacturing  was  approximately  11  per  cent  more 
than  the  number  of  manufacturing  jobs  in  the  Region.  This  suggests 
a vast  amount  of  commutation  from  the  Region  both  in  manufacturing 
and  non-manufacturing  industries.  The  1960  census  provides  two 
sources  of  information  concerning  Region  Five’s  commuting  patterns: 

The  following  table  records  the  number  and  per  cent  of  each 
county’s  employees  working  outside  the  county  of  their  legal 
residence.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  figures  include  commuting 
back  and  forth  between  counties  within^^the  Region  as  well  as 
daily  and  weekly  commuting  outside  the  Region.  The  fact  that  the 
highest  percentages  occur  in  the  two  southernmost  counties  of 
Carbon  and  Schuylkill  suggests  that  the  major  workplace 
destination  of  this  movement  must  be  Lehigh,  Northampton  and 
Berks  Counties  in  State  Planning  Region  Two.  In  the  ’’Journey 
To  Work”  section  of  the  1960  Census,  detailed  figures  for  travel 
into  this  Region  recorded  over  6,000  daily  commuters  from  Region  Five 
of  vdiich  3,000  came  from  Schuylkill  County,  2,500  from  Carbon  County, 
and  500  from  Luzerne  County. 


Region  Five 

- Number  of  Persons  Working 

Outside  County  of  Residence-1960 

County 

Number  of  Persons 

Per  Cent  Of 

(Rounded  Off) 

Bnplovment 

Lackawanna 

8,800 

10.5 

Luzerne 

21,800 

17.9 

Schuylkill 

11,100 

18.8 

Carbon 

5,300 

28.8 

With  the  completion  of  the  new  interstate  system  of  highways 
within  the  next  four  years,  even  greater  opportunities  for  commutation 
to  work  out  of  the  Region  will  become  possible. 

SOURCE:  Figure  11,  ”An  Economic  Atlas  of  Pennsylvania” 

Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board 
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Between  1949  and  1959,  the  median  family  income  for 
the  Region  increased  38  per  cent.  During  the  same  period,  the 
median  family  income  for  the  State  showed  a 45  per  cent  increase. 
In  1949,  the  Region  was  12.4  per  cent  lower  than  the  State  and  in 
1959  it  was  16.6  per  cent  less.  Carbon  County,  which  had  the 
highest  family  income  in  the  Region  in  1949,  showed  the  smallest 
per  cent  increase  during  the  next  ten  years.  At  present,  the 
highest  family,  income  is  found  in  Lackawanna  County,  which  leads 
Carbon  by  a small  margin,  while  Schuylkill  County  has  historically 
shown  the  lowest  median  family  income  within  the  region.  In  1959, 
however,  Schuylkill  County  showed  significant  improvement,  with 
the  second  highest  per  cent  increase  in  median  family  income  for 
the  Region. 


Unemployment  Trends  IVhile  the  unemployment  rate  in 

and  Overall  Growth  Pennsylvania  was  the  same  (7  per  cent) 

in  Employment  in  1950  and  1960,  Regional  unemployment 

increased  from  9 per  cent  in  1950  to  12 
per  cent  in  1960.  With  the  exception  of 
Lackawanna  County,  all  counties  within  the  Ifegion  experienced  an 
increase  in  unemployment  rates  between  1950  and  1960,  with 
Schuylkill  County  showing  the  greatest  increse.  These  general  census 
figures  give  a somewhat  distorted  view,  however,  because  unemployment 
peaked  in  1958  and  has  since  been  declining.  By  1964,  this  trend 
had  resultjed  in  the  lowest . unemployment  rate  (8  per  cent)  for  Region 
Five  since  the  1940* s and  unemployment  had  dropped  by  30,500  due  to 
the  increase  of  4,400  jobs  and  the  large  decline  in  labor  force 
(26,100)  over  this  period. 

This  decline  in  labor  force  might  theoretically  be  due 
to  several  reasons;  out-migration,  increased  commuting  and  wives 
leaving  the  labor  force  to  become  housewives.  Because  women 
employing  industries  do  not  appear  to  be  declining  in  Region  Five, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  women  are  not  leaving  the  labor  force. 

Possibly  the  answer  may  lie  in  a combination  of  some  continued 
out-migration,  some  retirement  of  older  workers,  and  some  increase 
in  commuting  which  would  explain  the  apparent  leveling  off  of  the 
population  decline  of  the  region. 

Region  Five  Work  Force 


Employment  and  Unemployment  Trends  - 1958  - 1964 


Item 

Ye^a-ps 

Difference 

1958 

:1961  . 

' 1964 

1958  1964 

Per-cent  Unemployed  16.4^ 

l3-,7^' 

^ 8.0^ 

8.4^ 

Number  Unemployed 

55,400 

44,100 

24,900 

-30, 500 

Number  Einployed 

280,900 

276,200 

285,300 

+ 4,400 

Work  Force 

336, 300 

320, 300 

310,200 

-26,100 

SOURCE;  Pennsylvania  State  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
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The  decline  in  the  size  of  the  unemployed  labor  pool 
together  with  successful  promotion  of  new  industries  may  soon 
produce  some  shortage  of  skilled  labor  in  the  area.  Low  wage 
industries  (apparel)  may  soon  find  it  even  more  difficult  than 
at  the  present  time  to  attract  and  retain  skilled  labor  when 
competing  with  higher  paying  industries.  The  resulting  long- 
term trend  may,  therefore,  be  towards  upgrading  the  wage  level 
of  employment  in  the  Region  without  necessarily  increasing 
the  number  of  jobs  appreciably. 


Components  of  There  were  two  industries  within  the 

Economic  Growth  Region  in  which  employment  rate  increases 

between  1950  and  1960  exceeded  the  State’s. 
Manufacturing  employment  increased  by 
21  per  cent  (compared  to  9,5  per  cent 
for  the  State)  and  employment  within  the 
communications  industry  increased  14.3  per  cent  (8,8  per  cent  for  the 
State),  Although  increases  occurred  in  Public  Administration  (25.5 
per  cent)  and  Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate  (17.6  per  cent), 
these  increases  were  less  than  the  State  average.  Employment  de- 
clined in  six  of  the  eight  remaining  sectors  with  the  greatest  losses 
in  mining  (-78  per  cent),  agriculture  (-37  per  cent)  and  transport- 
ation (-25  per  cent).  These  declines  generally  followed  the  State 
pattern. 


As  previously  noted,  manufacturing  is  the  Region’s  most 
important  source  of  employment.  However,  not  all  counties  within 
the  Region  have  experienced  the  same  rate  of  growth  in  manufactur- 
ing employment  nor  attracted  the  same  t3rpe  of  industrial  expansion. 
The  table  idiich  follows  lists  ten  industries  with  the  greatest  change 
in  manufacturing  employment  between  1951-1963  and  the  counties  in 
which  these  changes  were  significant 


The  total  regional  increase  of  13,377  manufacturing  jobs  between 
1951-1963  was  distributed  as  follows:  Luzerne  County  +7,302 
(+18%),  Schuylkill  County  +3,150  (+16%),  Lackawanna  County  +1,840 
(+6%)  and  Carbon  County  +1,085  (+13%), 


SOURCE:  Department  of  Internal  Affairs  Industrial  Census 
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Region  Five 

Major  Changes  in  Manufacturing  Ehplovment  by  County  - 1951  - 1963 


Growth 

Declining 

Industries 

Industries 

Amount 

Countv 

Apparel 

+3,324 

Carbon,  Luzerne  (a) 

Leather  Products 

+2,676 

Lackai^ranna,  Luzerne 

Rubber  and  Plastics 

+2,241 

Lackawanna,  Luzerne 

Electiical  Machinery 

+2,371 

Lackawanna,  Luzerne 

Transportation 

+1,962 

Lackawanna,  Luzerne 

Machinery 

+1,432 

Lackawanna,  Luzerne 

Primary  Metals 

+1, 053 

Luzerne,  Schuylkill  (b) 

Fabricated  Metals 

-3,015 

Lackawanna,  Luzerne 
Schuylkill 

Textile  Praducts 

-4, 378 

Lackawanna,  Luzerne 
Schuylkill 

Lumber  Products 

- 320 

Lackawanna,  Luzerne 

(a)  Schuylkill  and  Lackawanna  lost 

(b)  Carbon  lost  employment 

employment 

These  changes  in  manufacturing  employment  can  be  further 
analyzed  by  comparing  Region  Five  with  a four-state  area  consisting  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio.  For  instance,  if 
Region  Five  had  followed  the  four«^tate  trend,  then  the  Region  would  have 
experienced  a decline  or  proportional  shift  downward  of  6,913  jobs 
in  the  apparel  industry.  However,  this  downward  trend  was  not 
followed;  in  fact,  the  Region  experienced  an  increase  of  3,324  jobs. 

The  difference  between  the  regional  increase  and  the  expected 
proportional  shift  of  -6,913  represents  a positive  "differential  shift" 
of  10,237  jobs  toward  regional  specialiaaticn  in  the  apparel  industry. 

This  experience  and  that  of  seven  other  manufacturing  industries  in 
which  the  Region  has  become  more  specialized,  and  one  industry  in  which 
it  has  become  less  specialized  is  depicted  in  the  following  tables: 
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Region  Five 

Differential  Shift  in  Manufacturing  Employment  - 1951  - 1963 


Increased 

Specialization 

Decreased 

Specialization 

Number 

Apparel 

+10, 237 

Tobacco 

+ 2,119 

Leather  Products 

+ 3,206 

Rubber  and  Plastics 

+ 2,241 

Electrical  Machinery 

+ 2,186 

Non-electrical  Machinery 

+ 1,525 

Transportation  Equipment 

+ 1,957 

Primary  Metals 

+ 1,893 

Fabricated  Metals 

- 2,293 

The  above  table  reveals  that  the  Region manufacturing 
economy  is  becoming  increasingly  oriented  toward  low  wage  industries 
such  as  apparel,  tobacco  and  leather  products.  Increasing 
specialization  in  such  industries  may  represent  the  Region’s  most 
serious  long-term  economic  liability.  However,  the  increased 
specialization  in  some  higher  wage  industries  such  as  rubber  and 
plastics,  electrical  machinery,  transportation  equipment  and 
primary  metals,  is  somewhat  encouraging. 


Location  of  Economic  The  decline  of  the  hard  coal  industry 

Problem  Areas  and  has  seriously  affected  the  greater  part 

Growth  Centers  of  Region  Five  with  male  unemployment 

rates  reaching  high  proportions  over 
much  of  the  Region.  The  southeastern 
sections  of  Carbon  and  Schuylkill  Counties  are  aided  by  their 
proximity  to  the  greater  economic  activity  in  Megalopolis  and  show 
a somewhat  higher  rate  of  employment.  Economic  conditions  are  also 
more  favorable  in  the  northeast  and  southeast  sectors  cf  the 
Scranton  area. 

Though  the  City  of  Scranton  experienced  a decrease  in 
manufacturing  employment  of  9 per  cent  during  the  period  of 
1957-1963,  its  adjacent  neighbor,  Dunmore,  gained  almost  40  per  cent. 
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In  luzerne  County,  the  smaller  Cities  of  Hazleton, 
Kingston,  Nanticoke  and  Pittston  have  shown  an  increase  in 
manufacturing  employment  during  this  period,  while  the  largest 
City,  Wilkes-Barre,  experienced  a decline. 

Shenandoah,  in  Schuylkill  County, had  the  largest  per 
cent  increase  (28  per  cent)  in  manufacuring  employment;  while 
in  Carbon  County,  trends  for  the  period  1961-1963  indicate  that 
out  of  the  six  boroughs  with  over  500  manufacturing  employees, 
only  Mauch  Chunk  experienced  a decline. 

Though  Lackawanna  County  still  is  experiencing 
larger  out-migration  and  job  losses  than  other  parts  of  the 
Region,  several  positive  factors  indicate  a resurgence  of  the 
Scranton  area  in  the  fwture.  One  of  these  is  the  new 
Interstate  Highway  s;^tem  that  will  provide  excellent  access  from 
Scranton  to  any  part  of  the  east  or  west  coasts,  as  well  as  better 
local  circulation.  The  large  labor  force  concentrated  in 
l\^oming  Valley  from  Nanticoke  to  Carbondale  continues  to  provide 
the  Region's  greatest  attraction  for  new  industries  wishing  to 
capitalize  on  good  communications  to  eastern  Atlantic  and  Great 
Lakes  market  areas.  The  aggressive  industrial  development  program 
will  continue  to  attract  new  industries  into  this  area  and 
provide  work  at  home  for  those  now  commuting  to  work  outside  the 
Region. 


D.  Agricultural  Trends 

Future  Prospects  Because  of  its  unsuitable  terrain  and 

ferr  .Ay:;  ‘.culture  poor  soils.  Region  Five  contains  less 

than  4 per  cent  of  the  State's  farm- 
land and  produces  only  3 per  cent  of 
Pennsylvania's  farm  output  or  slightly 
more  than  4 per  cent  of  the  State's  total  number  of  farms. 

Except  for  Schuylkill  County,  which  accounts  for 
nearly  half  of  the  Region's  total  agricultural  production  and 
ranks  fourth  among  67  counties  in  poultry  product  sales,  Region 
Five  agriculture  cannot  be  coa^dered  important  either  to  the 
State  or  local  economy. 

Importance  of  The  total  value  of  farm  products  sold 

Regi on ' s .Agricultrfre  from  Region  Fiv®  farms  increased  only 

12  per  cent  in  10  years,  from  $19.0 
million  in  1949  to  $21.4  million  in 
1959,  compared  to  a 30  per  cent  increase 
for  the  State  during  the  same  period.  As  a consequence,  the  Region’s 
proportion  of  total  State  farm  production  dropped  from  35  per  cent 
to  3.0  per  cent. 
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Schuylkill  was  the  only  county  to  exceed  the  State 
rate  of  growth  in  agricultural  production  with  the  total  value  of 
farm  products  showing  an  increase  of  34  per  cent  between  1949  and 
1959.  Sales  volume  in  Luzerne  County  increased  nine  per  cent 
while  substantial  declines  amounting  to  5 and  15  per  cent  of  farm 
sales  in  the  base  year  period  occurred  in  Lackawanna  and  Carbon  Counties 
respectively. 

In  1959,  only  15  per  cent  of  the  Region’s  land  area 
was  in  pasture  or  cropland,  the  range  extending  from  nine  per  cent 
in  Carbon  County  to  21  per  cent  in  Lackawanna  County,  The  State, 
by  comparison,  had  28  per  cent  of  its  total  land  area  so  utilized. 

For  the  Region  as  a whole,  there  were  four  acres  of 
cropland  for  every  acre  of  pastureland  - twice  as  high  a proportion 
of  cropland  as  the  State  average,  reflecting  the  high  intensity  of 
farming  in  the  Region. 

Poultry,  dairy  and  vegetable  farming,  in  that  order,  were 
the  Region’s  most  important  sources  of  farm  income  in  1962, 
accounting  for  slightly  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  $25.9  million 
dcTPv^d  from  sales  of  all  farm  commodities.  $7.3  million  was  earned 
from  sales  of  poultry  meat  and  eggs,  of  vdiich  62  per  cent  or  $4.5 
million  was  earned  by  poultry  farmers  in  Schuylkill  County,  the 
Stale’s  fourth  leading  producer  of  these  farm  products.  Cash 
receipts  received  from  the  sale  of  dairy  products  amounted  to 
$7.2  million.  Of  this  approximately  56  per  cent  was  equally  divided 
among  dairy  farm  enterprises  in  Schuylkill  and  Luzerne  Counties, 
while  milk  producers  in  Lackawanna  County  received  40  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Potato  production,  though  declining  by  17  per  cent  between 
1960  and  IG33,  also  provided  a major  source  of  farm  income  in  Luzerne 
and  Schuylkill  Counties,  and  resulted  in  their  ranking  among  the 
top  ten  vegetable  producing  counties  in  the  State. 

Agricultural  Regionally,  crop  and  pastureland  declined 

Readjustment  16  per  cent  in  10  year3,  from  299,000  acres 

in  1949  to  253,000  acres  in  1959,  as  compared 
to  a 17  per  cent  decline  for  the  State  as 
a whole.  Among  counties,  losses  ranged 
from  10  per  cent  in  Lackawanna  to  29  per  cent  in  Carbon  County. 

Within  the  Region  there  was  a general  tendency  for  counties  with  the 
greatest  proauctivity  per  farm  to  experience  the  smallest  decline  in 
crop  and  pastureland. 

The  27  per  cent  decline  in  the  Region’s  total  number  of 
farms  from  5,800  in  1950  to  4,245  in  1959  was  somewhat  less  than  the 
32  per  cent  decline  experienced  by  the  rest  of  the  State  during  this 
period.  The  relatively  low  rate  of  decline  for  the  Region  was  heavily 
weighted,  however,  by  the  small  percentage  loss  in  farms,  12  per 
cent,  which  occurred  in  Schuylkill  County,  the  Region’s  most  impori:ant 
agricultural  county.  The  reduction  in  farm  numbers  for  the  rest  of  the 
Region  ranged  from  33  per  cent  in  Luzerne  County  to  40  per  cent  in  Carbon 
County. 
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87  per  cent  of  the  loss  of  farms  in  Region  Five  has 
occurred  among  units  less  than  100  acres  in  size,  while  the 
number  of  farms  220  acres  and  over  has  steadily  increased.  An 
exception  to  this  general  trend  was  noted  in  Carbon  County,  where 
farms  in  all  size  categories  declined,  reflecting  the  rapidly 
decreasing  importance  of  agriculture  to  this  county. 

The  tendency  towards  consolidation  of  small  farms 
into  larger  units  has  resulted  in  a significant  increase  in  farm 
size  from  81  to  95  acres,  and  along  with  modest  increases  in  land 
values,  has  raised  the  average  value  of  farm  real  estate  from 
$9,000  to  $15,000.  Still,  the  average  value  of  farm  real  estate 
for  the  Region  is  far  below  the  Statewide  level  of  $21,417. 

The  Region  also  lagged  well  behind  the  State  in  the 
average  value  of  farm  products  sold  per  farm.  Cash  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  agricultural  commodities  averaged  $5,035  in  1959  as 
compared  to  $3,284  in  1949  - an  increase  of  $1,751  per  farm.  The 
average  Pennsylvania  farm,  by  comparison,  improved  its  dollar  volume 
of  sales  by  $3,404  from  $3,717  in  1949  to  $7,121  in  1959. 

The  proportion  of  part-time  farms  in  the  Region,  44  per 
cent,  was  slightly  greater  than  the  State  average  of  41  per  cent. 

While  losses  of  farms  and  farmland  have  occurred  at  about  the  same 
rate  as  for  the  State,  the  Region  has  experienced  less  than  half 
of  the  State’s  rate  of  growth  in  agricultural  production. 

The  economic  position  of  the  Region’s  farm  sector  has 
improved,  but  still  remains  well  below  that  of  the  State,  with 
71  per  cent  of  all  commercial  farms  grossing  less  than  $10,000 
annual  income  as  compared  to  only  62  per  cent  for  the  rest  of 
Pennsylvania.  Further  farm  consolidation  will  take  place  as  many 
of  these  marginal  farmers  are  phased  out  of  agriculture.  The  high 
proportion  of  part-time  farms  can  be  explained  in  part  by  the 
relative  lack  of  alternative  employment  opportunities.  As  industrial 
development  proceeds,  the  number  of  people  whose  income  depends 
upon  part-time  farming  should  decline. 

The  constantly  growing  Megalopolis  to  the  east  and  south 
is  certain  to  provide  greater  markets  for  farm  output.  As  mentioned 
previously,  dairy  and  poultry  farms  dominate  the  Region.  As  the 
demand  for  milk  and  poultry  products  increases,  expansion  of  these 
farm  enterprises  into  efficient  management  units  would,  perhaps, 
result  in  a more  prosperous  agriculture  for  the  Region.  However, 
increased  emphasis  on  dairying  would  require  diverting  larger  acreages 
into  pastureland,  but,  in  the  long  run,  this  may  prove  to  be  the 
best  alternative  use  for  farmland  that  is  basically  unsuitable  for 
crop  production. 
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PART  II  DEVELOmENT  PROGRAMS 


E.  Industrial  Development 

Accomplishment s In  , the  task  of  promoting,  financing 

and  locating  new  industrial  development, 
Region  Five  has  faced  several  handicaps. 
Foremost  among  these  has  been  the  negative 
reaction  by  industrial  prospects  to  the 
Region’s  past  reputation  as  a highly-unionized  declining  economic  area. 
In  the  past,  the  coal  industry  absorbed  such  a large  portion  of  the 
labor  supply  that  few  skills  were  developed  which  were  adaptable  to 
new  manufacturing  operations.  Another  factor  discouraging  industrial- 
ization of  the  Region  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  good  industrial 
sites  in  the  valleys  where  mine  subsidence  and  culm  piles  are  a 
general  problem. 

The  Region  became  aware  of  its  economic  problems  far  in 
advance  of  other  areas  of  the  State  and  began  to  organize  corrective 
efforts  in  the  middle  1940’ s.  Over  sixteen  Industrial  Development 
Corporations  have  been  established  to  receive  State  and  local  funds 
for  economic  development.  So  far  only  one  county,  Lackawanna, 
has  organized  its  industrial  program  on  a county-wide  basis. 
Nevertheless,  substantial  funds  have  been  collected  for  industrial 
development  by  separate  communities,  and  in  almost  every  case  these 
funds  have  been  raised  by  gifts  rather  than  by  bond  issues  which  must 
be  repaid. 

Industrial  Develoiment  Corporation  Funds  Raised  1950  - 1964 


Industrial  Development  Corporation 
Carbon-Schuylkill  Industrial  Corporation 
Lackawanna  Industrial  Fund  Enterprise 
Greater  Wilkes-Barre  Industrial  Fund 
Greater  Hazleton  Area  ’’Cando" 

Greater  Pottsville  Industrial  Dev.  Corp. 


Funds  Raised 
$ 500, 000 

$4,000,000 
$4,000,000 
$2,200,000 
$1,900,000 


Time  Period 

1956  - 1964 
Post  - 1950 
1961  - 1964 
1956  - 1962 
1952  - 1964 


With  local  funds  available  industrial  development 
corporations  in  Region  Five  hope  to  draw  upon  Pennsylvania 
Industrial  Development  Authority  loans  to  purchase  and  develop 
industrial  parks.  The  sites  for  these  industrial  parks  have  been 
located  near  future  interstate  highway  interchanges  within  easy  commuting 
distance  of  the  large  urban  centers.  They  have  also  been  fairly  well 
dispersed  throughout  the  Region  with  one  or  mate  of  these  parks  in 
each  county. 
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To  encourage  industry  to  move  into  the  Region, 
utilities  have  in  some  cases  been  extended  to  the  industrial 
parks  and  shell  buildings  provided  in  advance  of  securing  new 
firms.  Some  of  the  larger  industrial  parks  contain  as  much  as  2000 
acres  of  land, 

Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development  Authority  Projects  - 1956  - 1964 


County 

Number 

Investment 

New  Jobs  Expected 

Carbon 

10 

$ 1,720,889 

600 

Lackawanna 

23 

$13,352,133 

4,068 

Luzerne 

62 

$29,428,149 

11,891 

Schuylkill 

18 

$ 7,999,479 

3,142 

Totals 

113 

$52,500,650 

19,701 

The  immensity  of  the  industrial  development  program  in 
Region  Five  can  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  over  $52,500,000,  is  now 
being  invested  to  create  an  additional  19,701  jobs,  or  approximately 
$2,660  per  job.  One-third  of  the  1,150  jobs  created  in  Carbon  County 
between  1958  and  1962  were  m the  low  wage  apparel  industry.  Due  to 
the  heavy  dependence  of  the  Region  upon  this  single  industry,  many 
industrial  developnent  corporations  are  now  discouraging  new 
apparel  factories  from  moving  into  their  industrial  parks. 

Industrial  Committees  of  the  local  Chambers  of  Commerce 
have  collaborated  with  private  utilities  in  identifying  additional 
industrial  sites  and  available  buildings  and  promoting  these 
through  publication  of  brochures  financed,  in  part,  by  PIDA 
matching  funds, 

Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development  Assistance  Act  Funds  Used  -»19S7-!»1961 


County 

Funds  Used 

Purpose 

Carbon 

None 

Lackawanna 

$77,243 

Brochures  and  Studies 

Luzerne 

$39,154 

Brochures  and  Site  Studies 

Schuylkill 

$ 4,267 

Brochures,  Advertising 
and  Studies 
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Evaluation  The  industrial  development  record  of 

Region  Five  is  rather  amazing  when 
compared  to  wealthier  areas  of  the  State. 
However,  in  the  past  the  competition 
among  communities  within  the  Region  has 
tended  to  fragment  and  hinder  industrial  developnent  efforts.  This 
tendency  may  now  be  changing.  Recently  the  three  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  Pittston,  Scranton  and  Wilkes-3arre  collaborated  to 
build  a $3^  million  building  for  the  Topps  Chewing  Gum  Corporation. 
With  the  realization  that  employment  anyvhere  in  the  area  impircrves 
the  entire  economy,  more  cooperation  can  be  expected  in  the  future. 

Because  industrial  development  efforts  have  been 
successful  in  bringing  new  industry  into  the  Region  and  increasing 
manufacturing  employment,  the  emphasis  is  now  turning  to  longer 
range  industrial  development  planning.  Several  industrial 
development  groups  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  time  to  begin 
planning  for  the  specific  type  of  additional  growth  needed  to  give 
the  Region  a more  balanced  economy.  To  accomplish  this  objective, 
many  felt  that  a minimum  10  year  program  should  be  established  on  a 
county  or  regional  basis  combining  regional  effort  and  resources  into 
one  major  developnent  diive. 


Region  Five,  the  home  of  the  Anthracite 
coal  industry,  is  just  becoming  aware  of 
the  treraedous  potential  of  the  ’’tourist 
dollar” . With  this  awakening  comes  a 
rush  of  planning  for  tourist  development 
and  recreation.  For  example.  The  Carbon  County  Tourist  Promotion 
Agency  organized  in  1963  in  conjunction  with  the  County  Planning 
Commission,  plans  to  augment  the  Mauch  Chunk  Creek,  Beltsville 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  Corps  of  Engineer  Reservoir  projects 
with  increased  tourist  attractions.  In  the  propxssal  stage,  are 
additional  tourist  projects  at  Trail  State  Park,  Aquashicola  and 
Bear  Creek.  In  Lackawanna  County,  the  Tourist  Promotion  Agency 
(operating  since  1961)  is  attempting  to  take  advantage  of  the  growth- 
of  the  tourist  industry  spilling  over  from  the  Poconos  and  the 
Pocono  Downs  Race  Course  areas  by  promoting  additional  tourist 
facilities  in  the  Scranton  area.  In  both  Luzerne  and  Schuylkill 
Counties,  the  tourist  promotion  agencies  are  just  beginning  their 
programs;  Luzerne  County  by  the  appointment  of  a part-time  manager; 
and  Schuylkill  County  by  hiring  a recreation  consultant  to  make 
plans  for  developing  tourist  attractions.  The  Ashland  Coal 
Tunnel  is  a good  example  of  miique  local  tourist  attraction  that 
has  been  surprisingly  successful  in  drawing  visitors  (and  tourist 
dollars)  into  Schuylkill  County. 

The  supply  of  overnight  tourist  accommodations  has  been 
increasing  only  moderately  within  Region  Five,  Between  1961  and 
1965  overnight  accommodations  increased  by  13^  (243  rooms)  in 
Lackawanna  County,  by  (68  rooms),  in  Schuylkill  County 


F.  Tourist  Development 

fid. sting  and 
•^Potential  Attractions 
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remained  relatively  static  in  Carbon  County,  but  decreased  by 
6^  (202  rooms)  in  Luzerne  Counry.  In  each  county,  the  number  of 
accommodations  increased  in  the  central  city,  but  only  in 
Lackawanna  and  Schuylkill  Counties  did  the  secondary  cities  share 
in  this  growth. 


Rental  Rooms  in  Region  Five  Ranked  by  County  Number 


County 

1961 

1965 

Change 

Numerical 

Per  Cent 

Ljjzeme 

3,159 

2,957 

-202 

-e% 

Lackawanna 

1,887- 

2,130 

+243 

+13^ 

Schuylkill 

1,290 

1,358 

+ 68 

+ 5% 

Carbon 

459 

466 

+ 7 

+ 1% 

Regional 

Totals 

6,795 

6,911 

+116 

+1.7 

Pennsylvania 

110, 749 

116,.917 

+6, 168 

+5.6 

SOURCE;  Pennsylvania  Department  pf  Revenue. 

In  contrast  to  overnight  accommodations  which  have  grown 
mainly  in  the  urban  areas,  vacation  homes  have  increased  through- 
out the  Region  during  the  last  decade.  Schuylkill  and  Carbon  Counties, 
with  the  best  locational  advantages  for  serving  the  recreation  demands 
of  tmban  Megalopolis,  experienced  rates  of  increase  in  vacation 
homes  tw  or  three  times  as  great  as  the  reat  of  Region  Five. 

Many  of  these  seasonal  housing  developments  are  occurring 
in  close  proximity  to  the  Pocono  Mountain  area.  Lake  Hauto, 

Lake  Harmony,  and  Bear  Creek  developments  are  good  examples  of  this 
type  of  development.  Some  growth  has  also  occurred  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  Lackawanna  County  as  well  as  around  Harvey* s Lake  in 
Luzerne  County. 
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Vacation  Homes  in  Region  Five  - Ranked  by  County  Number 


County 

1950 

1960 

Change 

Numerical 

Per  Cent 

Luzerne 

2,542 

3,354 

^12 

+32^ 

Lacka\iranna 

1,034 

1,438 

+404 

+39^ 

Schuylkill 

434 

859 

+425 

+98^ 

Carbon 

468 

827 

+359 

+77^ 

Regional 

Totals 

4,478 

6,478 

+2,000 

+45^ 

Pennsylvania47, 248 

85,129 

+37,881 

+80^ 

SOURCE:  1950 

and  1960 

Census  of  Housing 

Ey^uation  of  All  counties  of  Region  Five  have 

Programs  established  county-wide  tourist  promotion 

agencies.  In  most  cases  they  are  appendages 
of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  except  in 
Carbon  County  where  that  agency  is  associated 
with  the  County  Planning  Commission.  Although  all  four  agencies  are 
county-wide,  as  required  by  the  1961  matching  fund  legislation, 

taken  connty-wide  inventories  of  their  potential 
tourist  assets  nor  are  they  yet  promoting  tourist  development  on  a 

fully  county-wide  or  regional  basis.  Much  more  could  be  done  to 
identify  tourist  attractions.  As  the  awareness  of  tourism  grows, 
more  aggressive  and  formalized  programs  can  be  expected  from  the  newly 
formed  organization. 


The  lack  of  planning  control  of  commercial  structures  and 
billboards  may  ultimately  hinder  the  growth  of  the  tourist  industry 
in  the  Region,  Better  coordination  of  programs  depends  upon  a more 
positive  role  for  the  county  T.P.A.  which  today  still  tends,  at  times, 
merely  to  fill  the  function  of  a clearing  house  for  State  funds 
going  into  individual  community  tourist  promotion  programs.  In 
three  of  the  four  counties,  the  T.P.A.^s  voiced  a request  for  more 
guidance  from  the  State  in  planning  and  coordinating  their 
tourist  de^’elopment  programs. 
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G.  Open  Space  and  Recreation 

Existing  and  Proposed  There  has  been  a dramatic  increase  in 

State  Facilities  outdoor  recreation  in  Region  Five  with 

public  attendance  at  State  Parks 
nearly  quadrupling  from  300,000  to 
1,100,000  visitors  between  1953  and  1964. 

The  two  large  State  Parks,  Hickory  Run  in  Carbon  County  and 
Ricketts  Glen  in  Luzerne  County,  together  with  the  smaller 
Archbald  Pothole  Park  in  Lackawanna  give  Region  Five  an  average  of 
30  acres  of  State  parkland  per  1,000  residents,  twice  the  State 
average  and  well  above  the  State’s  minimum  standard  of  25  acres 
per  1,000  people. 

The  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  proposes  to  develop 
15,000  acres  of  recreation  land  in  ten  new  State  Parks;  three  of 
these  in  both  Carbon  and  Luzerne  Counties  and  two  each  in  Lackawanna 
and  Schuylkill.  Frances  Slocum  State  Park,  in  Luzerne  County, 
is  already  under  construction  as  is  Tuscarora  in  Schuylkill  County. 

The  latter  has  been  designed  primarily  for  day  use  while  the 
former  is  being  provided  with  overnight  facilities  for  more 
extensive  visits. 

At  the  Delaware  River  reservoir  of  Beltzville,  the 
U.S,  Corps  of  Engineers  will  itself  provide  all  the  recreational 
facilities  for  a 2,400  acre  State  Park  vdiich  will  subsequently  be 
maintained  and  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters. 

In  addition  Project  70  funds  will  permit  the  Game  Commission 
to  acquire  1,500  acres  of  land  in  Lackawanna  County,  and  the  Fish 
Commission  to  acquire  somewhat  smaller  areas  around  Mauch  Chunk 
Creek  Lake  in  Carbon  County  and  around  Lilly  Lake  in  Luzerne  County. 

Regional  Recreation  In  contrast  to  state  facilities,  local 

Planning  recreation  programs  are  only  now  beginning 

to  overcome  the  neglect  of  earlier  generations. 
The  establishment  of  County  Park  and 
Recreation  Commissions  in  Carbon  and 
Luzerne  Counties  and  appointment  of  a Recreation  Board  and  full- 
time staff  in  Wilkes-Barre  have  set  a precedent  which  other  local 
government  in  Region  Five  may  well  emulate  in  the  not-too-distant 
future.  At  the  moment  there  are  only  slightly  more  than  600  acres 
of  local  parklands,  but  all  four  counties  have  responded  to  the 
opportunities  presented  by  Project  70  by  requesting  matching 
State  funds  to  acquire  a total  of  over  18,000  acres  of  recreation 
land.  These  would  provide  the  Region  with  a future  average  of  more 
than  27  acres  of  local  parks  per  1,000  people — almost  twice  the 
recommended  standard  of  15  acres  per  1,000  population. 
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Region  Five 

Existing  and  Proposed  Public  Recreation  Land  (in  acresj 

Existing Proposed 


State 

Fish  and 

State 

(1) 

Fish  and 

State 

County  Forests 

Game  Lands 

Parks 

Local 

Game  Lands 

Parks 

(2) 

Local 

Carbon 

996 

26,091 

15,500 

N.A. 

1,020 

4,243 

3,828 

Lackawanna  6, 

024 

2,809 

150 

311 

1,500 

705 

5,761 

Luzerne  1, 

415 

30,305 

.10, 344 

330 

342 

7,300 

3,097 

Schuylkill  7, 

879 

9,718 

— 

N.A. 

3,010 

5,419 

Region  Five 

Total  16, 

314 

68,923 

25,994 

641 

2,862 

15,258 

18,105 

Acres/1,000 

Persons  (4) 

— — — - 

— 

32.2 

0.8 

60.22 

27.4 

(1)  B.O  Survey  included  all  counties  but  only  the  cities  of  Scranton, 


Nanticoke  and  Wilkes-Barre. 

(2)  Acreage  includes  2,413  acres  of  Beltzville  Park  to  be  acquired  by 
C.O.E.  and  leased  to  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 

(3)  Using  letters  of  interest  submitted  by  local  government  units 
under  Project  70. 

(4)  Using  1960  Census  and  State  Planning  Board’s  1980  projections. 


H.  ^blic  Health 

General  Regional  Public  health  problems  in  Region  Five  are 

Health  Problems  more  acute  than  they  would  otherwise  be  if 

it  were  not  for  the  extensive  coal  mining 
operations  which  have  taken  place  here. 
Mine  backfill  and  culm  banks  create  three 
sizeable  problems.  First  mining  has  so  altered  the  water  table  that 
it  is  virtually  impossible  to  reach  water  by  drilling  wells;  second., 
liquid  sewage  disposal  on  to  backfill  areas  has  caused  settling  and 
surface  subsidence;  finally,  rainfall  leaching  of  the  culm  banks  has 
contaminated  local  streams. 

In  addition,  mine  fires  emitting  poisonous  or  unpleasant 
gasses  bum  throughout  the  Region  in  culm  piles  and  under  the  ground 
in  the  coal  "veins.  Some  communities  like  Carbondale  in  Lackawanna 
County  are  attempting  to  isolate  the  fires  but  would  find  the  costs 
prohibitive  if  it  were  not  for  federal  and  state  subsidies  made 
through  urban  renewal  programs. 
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Portions  of  Region  Five  outside  the  coal  mining  areas  are 
also  affected  by  health  problems.  In  northwestern  Luzerne  County 
the  upland  glaciated  areas  are  characterized  by  shallow  soils 
in  which  individual  sewage  disposal  systems  do  not  work.  This 
problem  is  accentuated  in  the  Harvey’s  Lake  area  where  shallow 
soils  coupled  with  a high  water  table  and  steep  slopes  facing  the 
lake  are  creating  a growing  health  hazard. 


Regional  Water  Because  of  the  inherent  health  problems 

Pollution  Problems  created  by  the  mining  areas,  a water  system 

and  Programs  serving  Wyoming  Valley  with  fresh  mountain 

water  was  built  before  1900,  Sewage  disposal 
systems  in  this  Valley  have  been  sadly  neg- 
lected, however.  Although  over  500,000 
people  are  served  by  sewers  in  this  valley,  only  10,000  are  on  systems 
which  adequately  treat  the  sewage.  In  a recent  attempt  to  alleviate 
financing  and  ease  planning,  a Wyoming  Valley  Municipal  Authority  of 
fourteen  communities  was  formed.  However,  this  is  still  only  a small 
portion  of  the  populated  Region  and  many  small  residential  and  semi- 
public disposal  systems  continue  to  be  built  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  securing  municipal  cooperation.  In  the  Harvey's  Lake  area  two  sur- 
rounding townships  are  unwilling  to  install  a municipal  sewage 
disposal  system,  with  the  result  that  improperly  treated  sewage  is 
rapidly  seeping  into  the  lake  from  poorly  functioning  individual  waste 
disposal  systems. 

In  Luzerne  County,  the  upland  townships  of  Fairview,  Wright, 
Kingston  and  Dallas  also  badly  need  sewers  and  treatment  plants, 
as  do  Duryea  and  Dallas  Boroughs.  State  health  officials  are 
powerless  to  act  until  actual  water  pollution  occurs.  Regional 
state  health  officials  place  high  priority  on  acquiring  adequate 
state  controls  to  prevent  pollution  from  taking  place  where  local 
enforcement  is  lax  or  non-existent.  Too  often,  local  officials 
cannot  secure  local  public  support  for  sewage  disposal  systems  and 
cooperation  between  the  many  municipalities  in  the  Region  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  situation  has  become  so  serious  in  Lackawanna  County 
that  municipalities  from  Pittston  to  Forest  City  have  been  under 
Sanitary  Water  Board  orders  to  establish  sewage  treatment  facilities 
within  the  next  five  years  along  the  Lackawanna  River,  Through 
cooperation  with  the  County  Planning  Commission,  the  County  now  has 
a sewage  disposal  feasibility  study,  financed  mainly  by  Urban  Planning 
Assistance  Grants,  almost  ready  for  release. 


Regional  Air  Pollution  One  of  the  most  noticeable  health  problems 

Problems  and  Programs  of  the  Region  is  that  of  air  pollution  from 

mine  fires,  burning  culm  banks  and  salvage 
operations . Several  of  the  major  cities  of 
the  Region  have  a constant  air  pollution 
problem  from  these  sources.  As  industrialization  takes  place  in  the 
Region,  air  pollution  problems  can  be  expected  to  increase.  Already, 
the  beryllium  plant  in  Hazleton  has  had  to  install  filtering  devices 
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to  prevent  serious  air  pollution  problems  from  occurring. 
Hazleton's  other  major  health  concern  is  its  mosquito  infestation 
problem,  the  greatest  in  the  Region.  In  response  to  this  problem, 
state  health  officials  are  locating  mosquito  breeding  areas  and 
will  eventually  apply  measures  to  kill  the  larvae. 


Regional 
Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Problems 

.aod  Programs 


Solid  waste  disposal  in  Region  Five  is  not 
the  problem  it  is  in  limestone  areas.  This 
is  because  the  shale  soils  in  Region  Five 
are  rather  impervious  to  water.  The  for- 
mation of  regional  refuse  disposal 
authorities  has  also  helped  to  insure  the  proper  disposal  of 
refuse.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Wilkes-Barre, 
nine  communities  have  banded  together  for  a cooperative  refuse 
disposal  program.  On  ' the  east  side  of  the  river  a landfill  refuse 
disposal  program  is  underway  serving  50^  of  Luzerne  County.  This 
program  has  been  described  as  one  of  the  best  landfill  refuse 
disposal  programs  in  the  State  by  State  Regional  Officials.  A 
third  regional  effort  is  beginning  in  the  Pittston  area  which  will 
result  in  the  closing  of  six  local  dumps,  while  Scranton  and 
Carbondale  have  already  converted  to  sanitary  landfill  disposal 
systems.  Though  finding  suitable  refuse  disposal  sites  for 
sanitary  landfills  in  the  Region  is  not  difficult,  the  Department 
of  Mines  must  give  approval  of  these  sites  for  refuse  disposal 
purposes.  This  measure  is  designed  to  prevent  sites  where  coal  seams 
are  exposed  from  being  used  for  sanitary  laddfill  where  burning 
trash  might  ignite  the  coal  seams  to  start  new  underground  fires. 


I.  Education  Programs 

All  School  Districts  in  Region  Five  are 
undergoing  a consolidation  in  accordance 
with  the  State  requirements  set  forth  in 
the  "School  Reorganization  Law",  Act  299 
passed  August  8,  1963. 

Under  this  Act,  new  school  districts  are  supposed  to  be 
based  on'  a minimum  daily  pupil  population  of  4,000  although 
enoughi except ions  are  permitted  to  effectively  lower  the  average 
consolidated  district  pupil  population  to  littDe  more  than  half 
the.  ? initial  target  figure.  The  new  districts  are  to  be  determined 
by  a combination  of  such  considerations  as:  socio-economic  factors, 
transportation,  existing  school  building,  existing  districts  and 
potential  population  change.  Some  of  the  benefits  which  are  hope- 
fully looked  for  are: 

(1)  A more  logical  alignment  of  attendance  areas 

(2)  Elimination  of  overcrowding  and  inadequate  use  of  facilities 

(3)  Greater  economy  of  administration 

(4)  More  versatility  in  education  programs 

(5)  Overcoming  some  of  the  current  financial  inequities  which  exist 
between  the  tax  base  of  individual  districts 


School  District 

Consolidation 
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It  is  the  county  school  board  which  delineates  the  new  school 
districts  and  holds  public  hearings  prior  to  submission  of  the 
consolidation  plan  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The 
reorganization  will  take  effect  in  1966  if  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  In  the  meantime,  aggrieved  districts  may  petition 
the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the  retention  of  the  status  quo 
which  this  Board  can  either  approve  or  disapprove.  In  almost  all 
of  the  four  counties  of  Region  Five,  there  are  such  school  district 
petitions  awaiting  State  Board  of  Education  hearings. 

In  most  counties  of  Region  Five,  redistricting  proposals 
have  resulted  in  reducing  school  districts  by  as  much  as  85  per  cent. 
In  several  counties  there  are  a number  of  appeals  which  will  have  to 
be  heard  before  the  outcome  will  be  final. 

The  redistricting  process  has  not  been  without  its 
problems.  Among  these,  the  most  notable  has  been  the  delineation 
of  illogical  attendance  areas  resulting  from  failure  to  take  into 
account  transportation  routes,  topography  and  municipal  boundaries. 

In  southern  Schuylkill  County  a school  district  is  divided 
into  a lai^e  and  a small  tract  by  a railroad,  highway  and  a river. 

In  northern  Schuylkill  County  a large  district  divides  a small 
district  into  two  partrs  separating  it  by  a narrow  aeck  of  land. 

In  the  V^oming  and  Lackawanna  Valleys,  the  growth 
of  many  small  towns  into  a larger  urban  mass,  has  made  it 
difficult  to  divide  the  area  into  logical  school  districts.  This 
has  undoubtedly  resulted  in  the  long  distance  bus  rides  for  some 
children  who  live  within  walking  distance  of  a nearby  school 
located  in  an  adjoining  district.  This  may  be  true  for  the  City 
of  Scranton  too  where  the  division  between  city  and  suburban 
school  districts  remains  intact.  The  remaining  central  cities 
of  Pottsville,  Wilkes-Barre  and  Hazleton,  however,  have  successfully 
integrated  their  school  districts  with  those  of  the  surrounding 
suburban  areas  in  those  cases  where  piyacal  barriers  have  been 
non-existent.  At  a lower  level,  borough  districts  have  been 
united  with  surrounding  township  districts  forming  new  larger 
school  districts.  This  has  been  accomplished  in  such  a manner 
as  to  remove  many  of  the  tax  differential  hindrances  to  future 
political  annexation  or  consolidation  at  this  level  of  government. 


Long  Range  Except  in  the  cities  of  Region  Five,  little 

Planning  longrrange  sit,e  and  .facilities  planning 

has  yet  been  accomplished.  Even  in  the 
urban  areas,  little  coordination  now  exists 
between  school  facilities  planning  and 
over-all  comprehensive  community  planning.  Though  school  studies 
have  been  or  are  being  completed  as  a part  of  comprehensive 
planning  studies,  for  all  the  counties  in  the  Region,  little 
cooperation  between  the  respective  county  planning  commissions 
and  their  school  districts  has  resulted. 
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Only  Luzerne  Coiaity  has  a sufficient  planning  staff  to  offer 
the  school  districts  advice  on  future  population  growth  areas. 
The  central  cities  of  the  Region  have  also  not  as  yet  developed 
the  planning  capability  to  perform  this  service  for  their  school 
districts. 


Higher  In  the  Legislative  Session  of  1963, 

Education  the  General  Assembly  passed  the  Area 

Vocational  Technical  School  Bill  that 
provided  for  delineation  of  attendance 
areas  and  financial  assistance  in  start- 
ing technical  high  schools.  Business  and  industrial  groups  are 
backing  the  Technical  High  School  Program  because  they  see- bhe 
immediate  benefit  of  a skilled  supply  of  labor  in  attracting  those 
industries  which  require  skilled  labor. . Such  training  programs  are 
also  expected  to  offset  the  drain  on  the  skilled  labor  supply 
created  by  companies  such  as  Bethlehem  Steel  which  have  been 
recruiting  labor  from  this  Region  to  work  in  Northampton  County  in 
Region  Two.  Industrial  developnent  groups  also  point  to  the  fact 
that  as  many  as  68  per  cent  of  recent  graduates  from  Wilkes-Barre 
area  schools  terminate  their  education  at  the  high  school  level 
as  an  indication  of  the  need  for  Technical  Vocational  Schools  in 
their  county.  So  far  one  Vocational-Technical  School  has  been 
provided  at  Kingston  in  Luzerne  County,  and  there  are  plans  for 
another  near  Hazleton  and  a third  in  Wilkes-Barre.  The  privately 
supported  Johnson  School  in  Scranton  partially  fulfills  the  need  for 
Vocational  Technical  training  in  Lackawanna  County.  Local  officials 
hope  that  such  a school  will  be  established  during  the  fall  of  1965 
in  Carbon  County.  In  the  meantime,  Schuylkill  County  is  working 
towards  establishing  two  schools,  one  in  its  northern  and  one  in 
its  southern  districts  within  the  next  five  years. 

There  are,  in  addition,  a number  of  private  small  and 
medium  size  liberal  ^rts  colleges  located  in  Lackawanna  and 
Luzerne  Counties.  The  Pennsylvania  State  University  has  established 
small  extension  centers  in  Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre,  Hazleton  and 
Pottsville  which  constitute  the  only  publicly  supported  programs 
in  the  Region. 


J*  TEanspQtrtation  Planning 

Past  Trends  In  common  with  many  other  parts  of 

Appalachia,  Region  Five  has  in  the  past 
been  handicapped  in  its  industrial 
development  efforts  by  inadequate  high- 
way facilities.  However,  in  contrast 
to  other  areas  of  Appalachia,  Region  Five  is  located  near  the 
eastern  seaboard  urban  area  of  Megalopolis.  For  many  years  local 
and  state  developnent  leaders  have  visualized  the  possibility 
of  linking  this  Region  with  the  growing  eastern  seaboard  industrial 
area  by  means  of  a system  of  modem  limited  access  highways. 
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Approximately  six  years  ago  the  first  step  towards 
realizing  this  goal  was  achieved  by  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
Conmission  which  by  adding  the  ’’Northeast  Extension”  onto  its 
east -west  Turnpike  System,  cut  driving  time  between  Scranton  and 
the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia  to  only  two  hours. 


Regional  Highway  Since  then,  the  Interstate  program  has 

System  criss^-crossed  Region  Five  with  four 

major  limited  access  highway  routes. 

Already  several  segments  of  this  high- 
way system  have  been  completed. 

Interstate  Route  81,  now  in  use  between  Binghamton,  New  York  and 
Scranton,  will  eventually  link  the  growing  Montreal  urban  area  with 
the  entire  southern  United  States.  The  next  section  of  this  route 
is  now  under  construction  between  Scranton  and  Hazleton,  providing 
another  link  between  these  cities  and  east-west  Interstate  80,  the 
Pennsylvania  Shortway.  When  completed  Interstate  81  will  provide 
excellent  connections  between  most  of  the  Region’s  cities  and 
Harrisburg. 

Interstate  80,  on  the  other  hand,  will  place  Region 
Five  astride  the  shortest,  most  direct  highway  route  between  the 
growing  raid  and  far  western  areas  of  the  United  States  and  New  York 
on  the  east  coast.  Interstate  84  will  originate  in  the  Scranton  area 
and  pass  eastward  through  the  Poconos  and  the  State  of  New  York 
into  .New  England.  Interstate  81E  will  parallel  U.S.  Route  611 
from  Scranton  to  Interstate  80  where  it  will  terminate  northwest 
of  Stroudsburg.  All  of  these  limited  access  high  speed  routes  will 
place  highway  users  in  the  Region  within  two  or  three  hours 
driving  time  from  Philadelplia  and  Mew  York. 

Though  all  of  the  Region  will  benefit  from  the  new 
Interstate  system,  some  parts  of  Region  Five  will  benefit  more 
than  others.  On  completion  of  the  system,  the  greatest  concen- 
tration of  limited  access  highways  will  be  found  in  the  Scranton 
area  where  Interstate  81  and  the  Northeast  Extension  of  the 
Turnpike  will  combine  to  form  a circumferential  loop  around  the  City. 
These  highways,  plus  Interstate  81E  and  84,  form  a radial  pattern 
of  expressways  connecting  Scranton  with  the  major  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

In  another  part  of  the  Region,  the  six  or  seven  miles 
which  will  separate  Interstate  81  from  Pottsville,  Schuylkill 
County’s  major  urban  growth  center,  has  caused  sorile  local 
concern. 


Regional  Highway  To  bridge  this  gap,  created  by  steep 

Proposals  topography  and  regional  highway  alignment 

requirements,  the  Schuylkill  County 
Planning  Commission  proposes  that  existing 
State  Routes  61  connecting  Pottsville  with 
Interstate  81  be  straightened  and  widened.  They  also  have  proposed 
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that  crowded  U.S.  Routes  309  and  209  be  widened.  State  Route  61 
south  of  Pottsville,  utilized  by  workers  commuting  to  jobs  in 
Lehigh  Valley,  is  also  overcrowded  and  the  county  planning 
commission  has  called  for  widening  this  route  as  well. 

In  Luzerne  County,  a cross  valley  route  connecting 
Routes  11  and  309  with  Interstate  81  with  a bridge  over  the 
Susquehanna  River  will  tie  east  and  west  shore  developments  in  this 
part  of  the  Region  closer  together.  Luzerne  County  highway 
improvement  proposals  advocate  additional  state  expenditures  for 
connecting  routes  between  Interstate  81  and  the  V^oraing-Lackawanna 
Valley  strip  city  running  from  Nanticoke  to  Scranton.  Similarly, 
the  Luzerne  County  Planning  Commission  proposes  additional  primary 
highways  in  the  Hazleton  area  to  provide  better  access  into  that 
City  while  city  officials  in  Scranton  (Lackawanna  County)  call  for 
a state-federal  financed  inner  loop  connecting  the  fumpike  with 
Interstate  81.  Most  of  the  above  proposals  have  been  included  in 
the  Governor’s  Six  Year  Highway  Improvement  Program. 


State-local  Though  the  State  Highway  Department  can  set 

Relations  priorities  for  highway  improvements  (based 

on  projected  past  traffic  demands  and 
estimated  building  costs)  their  forecAsPiof 
future  traffic  demands  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  information  they  receive  about  local  long  term  develop- 
ment objectives.  As  a ttep  in  this  direction,  the  county  planning 
commissions  in  each  of  the  four  counties  in  this  Region  were 
invited  to  submit  highway  proposals  to  the  Department  of  Highway’s 
Bureau  of  Advanced  Planning.  Because  none  of  the  counties  in  this 
Region  have  completed  their  comprehensive  developnent  plans,  these 
submissions  have  in  effect  been  the  best  calculated  guesses  that 
could  be  made  under  the  level  of  planning  reached  in  each  of  the 
respective  counties.  If  the  counties  in  Region  Five  wish  to 
maximize  the  potential  advantages  of  this  form  of  inter- 
governmental coordination,  they  will  have  to  complete  and  keep  their 
land  use  development  plans  up-to-date  and  develop  more  expertise 
in  local  highway  planning. 

As  a step  towards  closer  state-local  cooperation.  State 
Highway  and  local  planning  technicians  are  now  at  work  in  the 
Scranton-V;ilkes-Barre  area  gathefirg  highway  and  land  use  data  that 
Xi^ill  be  used  to  develop  a continuing  urban  transportation  planning 
program. 


K.  Central  City  Planning 

Central  City  The  262,000  people  who  lived  in  Hazleton, 

Development  Pottsville,  Scranton  add  Wilkes-Barre  in 

It'ends  1950  comprised  nearly  one-third  of  Region 

Five’s  population.  Between  1950-1960  their 
population  had  declined  by  nearly  33,000, 
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though  an  equivalent  decline  for  the  whole  Region’s  population 
has  kept  the  central  city  Regional  population  ratio  about  equal. 
These  population  treads  can  be  traced  to  the  general  exodus  of 
people  from  the  city  and  Region  to  find  jobs  elsevdiere.  While  this 
trend  is  occurring,  there  is  a continuing  exodus  of  the  central 
city  upper  and  middle  income  families  to  the  more  pleasant 
suburban  surroundings.  Though  dilapidated  or  deteriorating  housing 
for  the  Region  (14%)  is  lower  than  the  State  average,  the  general 
appearance  of  the  Region’s  four  central  cities  leaves  a great 
deal  to  be  desired.  Coal  mine  stripping  and  culm  piles  (some 
burning)  in  the  vicinity  of  Hazleton,  Wilkes-Barre  and  Scranton 
give  a depressing  view  of  the  Region  to  the  visitors.  Many  of 
those  working  in  these  central  cities  who  can  afford  to  leave  now 
live  in  the  surrounding  mountains  or  unspoiled  portions  of  the 
surrounding  suburbs.  Though  the  attraction  of  ethnic  groups  to 
certain  portions  of  the  cities  is  still  strong,  it  is  gradually 
breaking  down  in  the  suburbs. 

Elsewhere  in  the  State,  the  burdens  of  increased  social 
welfare  pa3mients  to  low  income  groups  concentrated  in  the  cities, 
have  usually  been  accompanied  by  a decline  in  their  tax  base.  This 
has  not  been  the  case  in  Region  Five  where  all  the  central  cities 
gained  in  real  estate  value  since  1960  except  Pottsville  which 
experienced  a large  decline.  This  may »have  been  due  to  poor  access 
to  and  lack  of  good  industrial  land  in  that  City  whereas  access 
to  industrial  parks  in  other  central  cities  has  been  unimpeded  by 
mountains.  This  is  exemplified  by  the  recent  annexation  of  the 
Valmont  Industrial  Park  by  the  City  of  Hazleton  which  has  increased 
that  city’s  manufacturing  jobs  as  well  as  raising  its  tax  base. 
Hazleton  and  particularly  Wilkes-Barre  have  lost  retail  sales  to 
the  surrounding  suburbs;  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Susquehanna 
along  U.S, Route  11,  and  along  Route  309  north  and  south  of  the 
City  of  Hazleton. 

Central  City  Development  Trends 


Dilapidated  & Manufacturing  Retail 

Population  Deteriorated  Real  Property  Jobs  Sales 


Citz 

1950-1960  Housina  - 

1960 

1960  - 1964 

1957  - 1963 

1958-1963 

Scranton 

-11^ 

20^ 

+1% 

-9% 

+1% 

Wilkes-Barre 

-17% 

12% 

+2% 

-1% 

--14% 

Hazleton 

-10% 

12% 

+3% 

+7% 

-4% 

Pottsville 

- 8% 

11% 

-12% 

-2% 

+12% 

Four  City 
Totals 

-32,784  people 

11,874 

units 

$0.4  million 

-1,466  jobs 

$12,4 

million 

sales 
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Planning  and  With  these  declines  in  population, 

^•Development  employment  retail  sales  and  tax  base. 

Programs  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  what  future 

role  the  central  cities  will  play  in  over  -all 
regional  developnent.  Though  annexation 
has  recently  been  utilized  by  several  of  the  central  cities,  this 
traditional  response  to  decentralization  of  the  city  has  stiffened 
the  resistance  by  the  surrounding  townships  which  have,  in  many 
cases,  become  first  class  townships  with  the  power  to  veto  any 
city  boundary  extension. 

Hemmed  in  from  all  sides,  the  cities  have  turned  towards 
urban  renewal  programs  as  a mecins  of  improving  their  tax  base, 
circulation  systems  and  land  use  patterns.  All  of  the  cities  in 
the  Region  have  established  redevelopment  authorities  and  are  now 
engaged  in  renewal  programs  designed  to  make  up  for  the  many  yeafs  of 
city  decline.  The  four  central  cities  of  the  Region  have  part- 
icularly emphasized  central  city  projects  designed  to  make  the 
downtown  shopping  district  more  accessible  by  c«r.  Scranton^ s 
47  acre  central  city  project  will  provide  for  street  widening, 
off street  parking,  a downtown  motel,  and  typical  downtown  commercial 
developnent . Hazleton's  proposed  90  acre  central  city  project  will 
attempt  to  accomplish  these  same  objectives. 

Wilkes-Barre's  proposed  220  acre  industrial  park  and 
Carbondale's  mine  fire  project  are  additional  ways  in  which  urban 
renewal  is  being  utilized  in  Region  Five.  With  State  and  Federal 
aid,  Wilkes-Barre's  Redevelopment  Authority  hopes  to  clear  an  area 
for  future  industrial  use  within  the  city  limits  close  to  existing 
utilities  and  proposed  major  expressways.  Carbondale's  program  is 
rather  unique  in  that  it  is  attempting  to  stop  a smoldering  mine  fire 
which  is  spreading  through  the  coal  veins  under  parts  of  the  City  by 
digging  deep  containing  trenches  around  the  fire  to  isolate  it. 

Though  the  expense  of  this  project  may  be  great,  success  will  prevent 
further  damages  to  property  due  to  subsidence  and  dangers  to  life 
resulting  from  the  escape  of  gases  from  the  fire  into  residential 
and  business  areas. 


Evaluation  In  none  of  the  Region's  central  cities 

do  the  redevelopment  authorities  believe 
that  urban  renewal  is  yet  keeping  pace  with 
urban  decay.  The  City  of  Scranton  with  its 
energetic  renewal  prog^ram  has  come  the 
closest  in  the  Region  to  making  inroads  into  the  great  amount  of 
urban  decay  that  has  acciunulated  over  the  years.  With  20  per  cent 
of  its  housing  classified  as  dilapidated  or  deteriorating  (the 
highest  for  the  Region)  the  city  still  has  a long  way  to  go, however. 
With  its  varied  urban  renewal  program  covering  nearly  5^%  of  the  city's 
area,  it  hopes  to  clear  out  and  renew  the  worst  parts  of  the  City. 
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While  this  part  of  its  renewal  program  continues,  Scranton 
hopes  to  arrest  urban  decay  in  residential  areas  through  strict 
enforcement  of  housing  codes. 

&ith  the  assistance  of  Appalachia  funds,  local  officials 
hope  to  remove  the  culm  piles  found  in  many  of  the  cities  of  Region 
Five,  and  use  this  material  to  fill  the  abandoned  underground  mine 
shafts  and  mine  subsidence  areas.  Accelerated  Public  Vtbrks 
programs  are  also  utilized  in  some  central  cities  in  Region  Five 
for  creating  additional  employment  and  improving  urban  facilities. 
Many  officials,  however,  point  out  that  the  A2%  local  payment 
required  for  federal  participation  in  this  program  is  too  high 
to  be  within  the  means  of  the  smaller  communities  in  this  depressed 
Region. 


Each  city  has  sought  better  highway  access  to  their 
central  business  districts  and  future  highway  development  will 
undoubtedly  open  up  these  districts  to  greater  vehicular  traffic. 

The  urban  transportation  study  for  the  Wilkes-Barre  - Scranton  urban 
area  will  go  a long  way  towards  coordinating  inter-city  as  well 
as  state-local  activities  in  this  area.  The  best  long  term  hope 
may^lie  in  the  development  of  comprehensive  metropolitan  plans  for 
the  major  cities  of  the  Region  - ideally  with  the  technical 
participation  of  county  planning  staffs.  Unfortunately,  only  one  of 
the  four  counties  in  Region  Five  has  yet  acquired  a permanent  resident 
county  planning  staff.  Furthermore,  plans  must  now  be  made  at  the 
metropolitan  level  to  provide  for  an  orderly  transition  from  a tight 
knit  central  city  of  the  past  to  the  more  dispersed  city  'form 
which  will  become  inevitable  with  the  completion  of  the  many  new 
highway  facilities. 


L.  County  and  Regional  Planning  Programs 

History  and  County  planning  in  Region  Five  has  been 

Objectives  a fairly  recent  phenomena.  The  first 

county  planning  commission  was  established 
in  Luzerne  County  during  October  of  1957. 
Lackawanna,  Schuylkill  and  Carbon  Counties 
established  their  county  planning  commissions  in  1959,  1960  and 
1961  respectively.  Since  their  origin,  Luzerne  County  has  hired  an 
executive  director  cind  professional  staff  of  10  while  Schuylkill, 

Carbon  and  Lackawanna  Counties  now  have  executive  directors  and 
secretaries  only.  Consequently,  the  Luzerne  County  Planning 
Commission  has  been  able  to  undertake  all  of  its  local  planning  studies 
itself  while  the  other  three  counties  have  hired  the  same  consulting 
firm  (Candeub  and  Cabot)  to  perform  their  planning  studies  for  them. 
Prior  to  the  creation  of  county  planning  commissions,  the  cities  of 
Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre  and  Pottsville  had  appointed  their  own 
planning  commissions  and  had  hired  planning  consultants  to  develop 
their  comprehensive  plans.  The  City  of  Hazleton,  however,  began  its 
planning  program  after  the  advent  of  county  -planning . 
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This  universal  acceptance  of  county  planning  in  this 
Region  appears  to  derive  from  the  following  basic  assumptions: 

First,  that  a county  comprehensive  plan  with  development 
controls  is  necessary  as  a guide  for  coordinating  the  planning  and 
development  activities  of  the  boroughs,  townships  and  central  cities 
of  each  county. 

Second,  that  since  development  planning  is  needed  for 
almost  the  entire  area  of  each  county,  such  planning  should  be 
responsible  to  the  hjrghest  (county  commissioners)  level  of  local 
government  in  the  county. 

Third,  that  such  county  planning  should  be  undertaken  on  a 
continuing  basis  and  financed  on  an  equitable  basis  by  all  local  civil 
divisions  within  the  county. 

And  fourth,  that  through  such  an  arrangement,  an  adequate 
county  staff  could  be  hired  to  provide  low  cost  planning  and  development 
services  \diich  no  single  municipal  government  could  afford  acting 
alone,  \fith.  this  would  come  the  added  quality  of  advice  which  derives 
from  accumulated  local  knowledge.  This  latter  advantage  has  been 
realized  only  by  Luzerne  County  to  date. 


Ac c ompli shment s For  the  Region  as  a whole,, the  greatest 

achievement  may  have  been  the  establishment 
of  well  over  50  municipal  planning  commissions 
of  which  at  least  25  are  working  on  their  own 
comprehensive  planning  studies.  At  least  one 
quarter  of  the  population  of  the  Region  is  protected  by  zoning  and  sub- 
division regulations.  The  formation  of  local  planning  commissions 
has  taken  place  most  rapidly  in  Luzerne  County  due  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  county  planning  commission  staff.  After  local  planning 
commissions  have  been  formed,  the  Luzerne  County  Planning  Commission 
staff  has  provided  local  planning  assistance  to  them  and  at  the  present 
time  is  offering  such  assistance  to  24  municipalities  in  their 
coxmty. 


Another  achievement  in  the  Region  was  the  enactment  of  the 
Luzerne  County  Zoning  Ordinance  in  1961,  applicable  to  all  muni- 
cipalities that  do  not  have  their  own  zoning  ordinance.  This  makes 
Luzerne  County  one  of  the  first  counties  in  the  Commonwealth  to  have 
county  zoning. 

All  counties  in  the  Region  are  in  varying  stages  of  completion 
of  their  comprehensive  plans.  In  Schuylkill  County,  the  consultant 
has  completed  the  Land  Use  Plan  for  the  County.  As  the  old  consultant 
has  been  replaced  by  another  consultant,  there  has  been  a delay  in 
arranging  a new  contract  for  completion  of  the  comprehensive  county  plan. 
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VJhile  CaiJfeon  County  is  now  in  the  process  of  publishing  its 
comprehensive  planning  report,  Luzerne  and  Lackawanna  Counties 
do  not  expect  to  complete  theirs  for  another  year  or  two.  Already 
several  reports  for  Lackawanna  County  have  been  published  by  the 
planning  consultant  covering  planning  objectives,  population,  the 
economy  and  recreation.  The  Luzerne  County  planning  staff  has  also 
published  over  22  county  planning  reports  which  they  hope  to  summarize 
in  a comprehensive  plan  report.  At  the  moment,  Scranton  and  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  their  respective  counties  are  involved  in  the  initial 
phases  of  a monumental  Urban  Transportation  Planning  Program. 


Evaluation  Unfortunately,  the  very  success  of 

Luzerne  County  planners  in  promoting 
planning  at  the  local  level  has  delayed 
the  preparation  of  a comprehensive  plan 
for  the  county.  For  this  reason,  the 
Luzerne  County  staff  may  have  to  develop  more  sales  resistance  to 
municipalities  wishing  to  acquire  coun^  planning  staff  services  in 
order  to  gain  time  to  complete  their  comprehensive  plan  report 
within  the  scheduled  two  year  period.  It  is  possible  that  the 
completion  of  county  plans  in  the  remaining  parts  of  the  Region 
may  have  been  delayed  by  the  decision  of  these  counties  to  relegate 
all  of  this  responsibility  to  planning  consultants  without 
establishing  resident  professional  staff  of  their  own.  Fortunately, 
one  consulting  firm  has  provided  the  majority  of  municipal  planning 
services  in  the  Region,  but  with  other  consulting  firms  now  moving 
in,  coordination  amoHcg  the  municipalities  and  between  the 
municipalities  and  the  county  planning  commissions  may  become  more 
difficult. 


Because  the  past  emphasis  in  Region  Five  has  been  on  the 
immediate  creation  of  jobs,  planning  commissions  have  taken  a back 
seat  to  industrial  development  groups  that  are  developing  industrial 
parks (with  little  coordination  with  the  county  planning  commissions) 
and  promoting  industrial  development  in  the  Region.  Perhaps  only 
in  Carbon  County,  where  the  county  planning  commission  is  planning 
for  recreation  facilities  that  will  create  jobs,  is  the  planning 
program  in  the  main  stream  of  county  development  activity.  In 
other  parts  of  the  Region,  planning  is  looked  upon  by  those  that  are 
concerned  about  the  future  economy  of  the  Region  as  af  a second 
priority.  Luzerne  County's  zoning  ordinance  which  has  zoned  potential 
industrial  sites  for  industrial  use  has  been  acknowledged  as  a help 
to  the  industrial  development  program  in  that  county,  however. 

Where  highways  are  concerned,  the  State  Highway  Department 
has  solicited  county  planning  commission  views  on  locations  for 
future  highways  in  the  Region,  This  has  been  done  due  to  their 
realization  that  only  county  planners  can  identify  the  county's 
long-term  development  objectives  and  how  specific  highway  proposals 
would  affect  such  plans.  From  these  county  planning  comnstssions 
have  come  recommendations  for  better  access  to  the  central  cities 
in  the  Region  as  well  as  recommendations  for  regional  connectors 
to  make  mare  effective  local  use  wf  the  Interstate  freeways. 
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Though  on  a much  smaller  scale,  Lackawanna’s  County  Planning 
Commission  is  proposing  that  a scenic  parkway  be  built  between 
Dunraore  (east  of  Scranton)  to  Carbondale  in  the  north.  This  facility 
would  be  designed  to  handle  pedestrian  and  bicycle  traffic  as 
well  as  auto  traffic. 

If  planning  is  to  be  more  effective  in  Region  Five, 

Carbon,  Lackawanna  and  Schuylkill  Counties  should  give  serious 
thought  towards  hiring  fulltime  professional  planners  to  carry  on 
the  objectives  set  forth  in  their  nearly  completed  comprehensive 
plans.  Already,  Wilkes-Barre  has  recently  hired  a new  planning 
director  and  the  City  of  Scranton  will  also  attempt  to  hire  one  in 
the  near  future  thus  setting  the  pace  for  future  planning  staff 
development  in  the  Region. 

Perhaps  greater  attention  should  be  given  to  inter-county 
planning  for  the  developnent  trends  vdiich  now  seem  to  be  extending 
over  county  lines  binding  all  of  Region  Five  together  in  a single 
economic  and  planning  region. 

So  long  as  whole  generations  of  new  young  adults  were 
migrating  out  of  the  hard  coal  counties,  the  task  of  rebuilding  a 
decent  urban  environment  had  to  take  second  place  to  the  search  for 
new  industry  and  employment.  Now  that  the  region  has  ensured  that 
it  will  have  a future,  these  same  community-wide  energies  must  be 
redirected  to  the  task  of  making  Region  Five  an  attractive  place  to 
livfis^^both  for  those  vdio  reside  here  today,  and  for  those  who  may 
be  moving  back  tomorrow. 
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REGION  FIVE  INTERVIEWS 
MAY  3-7,  1965 


Miss  K.  Sharpe 
Lester  Unterberg 


Bernard  Blier 
Kenneth  Dolph 
Mrs.  Jean  Flanagan 
Jerome  McCormack 
Edward  Popil 
Edwin  Sites 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Baker 
W.  Cronin 
John  Curcio 
R.  Shellenberg 
Edgar  Lashford 
Arthur  Holler 
Peter  Butera 
Anthony  Dryer 
James  O’Hara 
Edward  Helselberg 
Henry  D.  0’ Karma 
Carlton  Ridall 
Philip  Tuhy 


Larry  Curran 
Frank  Diehl 
David  Me Caffe rty 
James  Me Grew 
Paul  Stralits 


J.  Chester 
Ralph  Heister 
T.  E.  Krarames 
R.  B.  Darrall 
John  Durr 
J.  K.  Hambright 
Thomas  Caffrey 
Kenneth  Jones 
Robert  Merola 


CARBON  COUNTY 

Assistant  to  Director,  Carbon  County  Planning  Commission 
Planning  Consultant,  Candeub,  Flessig  and  Associates 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

Executive  Director,  Scranton  Redevelopment  Authority 
Industrial  Department,  Scranton  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Assoc.  Director,  Lackawanna  County  Planning  Commission 
Secretary,  Scranton  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Chairaan,  Lackawanna  County  Board  of  Assessment 
Regional  Supervisor,  Bureau  of  Community  Development 

LUZERNE  COUNTY 

Manager,  Luzerne  County  Tourist  Promotion  Agency 
Manager,  Public  Relations,  Wilkes-Barre  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Chairman,  Vocational  School  Committee,  Luzerne  County 
Director,  Luzerne  County  Park  and  Recreation  Commission 
Vice  President,  Wilkes-Barre  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Executive  Director,  Hazleton  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Executive  Director,  Redevelopment  Authority  of  Pittston 
Executive  Director,  Nanticoke  City  Redevelopment  Authority 
Executive  Director,  Hazleton  City  Redevelopment  Authority 
Executive  Director,  Luzerne  County  Planning  Commission 
Executive  Director,  Wilkes-Barre  Redevelopment  Authority 
Subordinate  Assessor,  Luzerne  County 
Institute  of  Municipal  Government,  Wilkes  College 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 

Executive  Director,  Schuylkill  County  Planning  Commission 
Executive  Director,  Schuylkill  County  Redevelopnent  Authonit 
Schuylkill  County  Assessor’s  Chief  Clerk 
Secretary,  Greater  Pottsville  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Executive  Director,  Pottsville  Redevelopment  Authority 

REGIONAL  OFFICES 

Air  Pollution  Engineer,  Penna.  Dept,  of  Health 
Regional  Sanitary  Engineer,  Penna.  Dept,  of  Health 
Regional  Sanitarian,  Penna.  Dept,  of  Health 
Regional  Sanitarian,  Penna.  Dept,  of  Health 
Regional  Sanitary  Engineer,  Penna.  Dept,  of  Health 
Air  Pollution  Control  Engineer,  Penna.  Dept,  of  Health 
Labor  Market  ^Vnalyst,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
Labor  Market  Analyst,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
Labor  Market  Analyst,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
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SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  - NATIONAL 


U.S.  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS 

U.  S.  Dep’t  of  Agriculture 

Agriculture  Statistics,  Annual 
Pennsylvania  Forest  Statistics,  1956 

U.  S.  Dep*t  of  Commerce  - Bureau  of  the  Census 

Census  of  Agriculture  - Counties  and  State  Economic  Areas, 

Part  2 Middle  Atlantic  States,  1950 
Census  of  Agriculture  - Pennsylvania  Counties,  1959,  1954 
Census  of  Retail  Trade,  Pennsylvania,  1963 
Census  of  Housing,  Pennsylvania,  1960 
Census  of  Manufacturing,  Pennsylvania,  1958 
Census  of  Population.  1960,  1950,  etc. 

1.  Journey  to  Work 

2.  Number  of  Inhabitants,  Pennsylvania 

3.  General  Population  Characteristics,  Pennsylvania 

4.  General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics,  Pennsylvan 

5.  Detailed  Characteristics,  Pennsylvania 

U.  S.  Dep’t  of  Commerce  & U.  S.  Dep’t  of  Health,  Education  &'  V/elfare 
County  Business  Patterns,  1959 

U.  S.  Dep’t  of  Interior 

Minerals  Yearbook  - Area  Reports,  Vol.  3,  Annual 
Urban  Renewal  Administration 

Urban  Planning  Assistance  Program  Project  Directory,  Annual 


OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 


Bogue,  Donald  J.  and  Beale,  Calvin  L. 

Economic  Areas  of  the  United  States,  1961 


National  Planning  Association 

Economic  Outlook  for  1964,  November  1963 
Regional  Economic  Projections  Series,  1962 
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PENNSYLVANIA  PUBLICATIONS 

Penna.  Dep’t  of  Agriculture 

Pennsylvania  Crops  and  Livestock  Summary,  Annual 

Penna.  Dep’t  of  Commerce 

Pennsylvania  Forest  Potential,  1957 

Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development  Authority  Summary 

Report  No.  17,  Loan  Activities,  July  31,  1956  to  June  30,  1964 

Pennsylvania  Transportation  Resources,  1963 

Penna.  Dep't  of  Commerce  b Penna.  Dep’t  of  Forests  and  Waters 

Chemical  Quality  of  Surface  Waters  in  Pennsylvania,  1963 

Penna.  Dep’t  of  Highways  - Automotive  Safety  Foundation 

Arterial  Transport  System  for  Pennsylvania,  1965 

Six  Year  Improvement  Progrant,  July  1,  1965-June  30,  1971,  1965 

Penna.  Dep’t  of  Internal  Affairs 

Atlas  of  Pennsylvania  Mineral  Resources,  Pt  1,  Limestones  and 
Dolomites  of  Pennsylvania,  1964 
County  Industry  Reports,  Annual 

Directory  of  the  Mineral  Industry  in  Pennsylvania,  1965 
Employment  Statistics  in  Pennsylvania  for  Selected  Years,  1919-1961, 
1963 

Industrial  Census  of  Pennsylvania,  Biennial 

Industrial  Directory  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Triennial 
Local  Government  Financial  Statistics,  Annual 
Pennsylvania  Statistical  Abstract,  Annual 

Penna.  State  Planning  Board 

Capital  Program,  1965-1971,  1965 

Economic  Atlas  of  Pennsylvania,  1964 

Population  of  Pennsylvania:  Projections  to  1980,  1963 

Population  of  Pennsylvania:  A Social  Profile,  1963 

Public.  Land  in  Pennsylvania,  1964 

Penna.  State  Tax  Equalization  Board 

Market  Value  of  Taxable  Real  Property,  Annual 


OTHER  STATE  PUBLICATIONS 

Oxford  University  Press 

Pennsylvania,  A Guide  to  the  Keystone  State,  1940 

Penna.  Association  of  Soil  Conservation  Districts  Directors 
Conservation  Needs  Inventory,  1959 
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Penna.  State  University  - College  of  Agriculture 

Data  on  Pennsylvania  Farms  by  State  and  Counties,  1960 

Penna.  State  University  - College  of  Mineral  Industries 

Historical  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania's  Mineral  Industries,  1759-1955, 

1957 

Stevens,  Sylvester  K. 

Pennsylvania  the  Keystone  State,  Historical  Vol. , 1956 
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SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


REGIONAL 


National  Planning  Association 

Preliminary  Report  Economic  Base  Study  Susquehanna 
Riyer  Basin,  Washington,  D.  August  1963 


CARBON  COUNTY 

Candeub,  Cabot  and  Associates 

Carbon  County  Comprahensiye  Plan,  1965 

uckavtJanna  county 

Candeub,  Cabot  and  Associates 

Concept  Deyelotment  Plan  for  Lackawanna  County, 
Pennsylyania,  December,  1964 

Planning  Objectives  and  Standard s-Lackawanna  County, 
Pennsylvania.  July  1964 

Population  and  Economic  Program,  Lackawanna  County,  Pa, 
April,  1964 

Recreation  and  Open  Space  Plan,  Lackawanna  Camity  Pa. 
July,  1964 

Ebasco  Services  Incorporated 

Economic  and  Market  Sutdy  for  the  Community  Renewal 
Program,  New  York,  October  1964 


LUZERNE  COUNTY 

Candeub,  Cabot  aind  Associates 

Master  Plan  of  Manticoke,  Pa. , January  1960 
Hazleton  Planning  and  Zoning  Commission 

Comprehensive  Policy  Plan  of  Hazleton.  Luzerne  County,  Pa. 
Luzerne  County  Planning  Commission,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Local  Planning  Assistance,  1961 


Planning  Commission  Reports 


Climate  Topography  Pollution  1962 

Coordination  1963 

Drainage  and  Flood  Control  1961 

Economic  Base  Report  1960 

General  Appearance  Report  1960 

Housing  Report  1960 

Land  Use  Plan  1963 

Land  Use  Report  1960 

Long  Range  Public  Works  Program  1963 

Population  Report  1960 

Public  and  Semi- Public  Building  Report  1960 

Recreation  Report  1960 

Regional  Water  System  1962 

School  Report  1960 

Sewage  System  1962 

Thoroughfare  Report  1960 

Transportation  Report  1960 

Trucking  Report  1961 

Utilities  Report  1960 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Bureau  of  Eraplo)mient 

Security 


Manpower  Requirements  and  Training  Needs,  Wilkes-Barre 
Hazleton.  Pennsylvania  Area,  1957 

West  Side  Regional  Planning  Commission 

Housing  Analysis  and  Urban  Renewal  Report,  1963 

Report  on  Economy,  West  Side  Regional  Area,  Luzerne  County, 
Pa. . 1963 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 

Canddub,  Cabot  and  Associates 

Highway  Plan  and  Transpo rtation  Study,  Schuylkill  County, 
Pennsylvania.  January  1964 

Subdivision  Regvtlations,  Schuylkill  County,  Pennsylvania, 
January  1964 

Schuylkill  County  Planning  and  Zoning  Commission 

Annual  Report  of  Activities  Undertaken  During  1962,  January 
1963 

Existing  Land  Use,  July  1964 

Land  Use  Plan,  Objectives,  and  Development  Standards 
July  1964 

Population  and  Economic  Development  Program  1964 
Schuylkill  County  Soil  Conservation  District 


Seventh  Annual  Report,  December  31,  1962 
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